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SACRIFICE did not originate in Israel, least of all in the reli- 
gion known as the Old Testament preparatory stage of our 
Christian faith. It is as old as religious life in man, as the history 
of man. Its origin lies beyond the period in which the religions 
of primitive peoples developed into distinct types—even as the 
Old Testament narrative begins its history of mankind outside 
of Paradise with the dual sacrifice of the first brothers. Far 
back as the historian can look into the past, childish and bar- 
baric as the religious life often discloses itself to him, sacrifice 
is never missing. In fact, in most cases it may be said, “sacri- 
fice is religion””—-sacrifice in its widest sense meaning “ perfor- 
mances and gifts rendered in honor of the deity,” and sacrifice 
in the narrower sense, as exclusively employed in this article, 
“the offering of gifts upon the altar for the use of the deity.” 

At the very outset, therefore, we must reject the idea that 
revealed religion by its own genius produced the forms of sacri- 
fice found in the Old Testament. When the peculiar life of 
religion which developed into Christianity began in Israel, 
sacrifice had been the obvious center of religious life for ages 
immemorial, and the thoughts expressed therein were nowhere | 
doubted and needed no explanation. Israel simply took the 
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sacrificial usages from more ancient culture and more childlike 
forms of religious life. Our task consists solely in understand- 
ing how the sacrificial idea developed in the religion of the Old 
Testament. A study of the history of sacrifice in primitive 
periods of mankind naturally cannot be undertaken here. We 
simply presume the acknowledged and clear results concerning 
that early history. A grateful reference can be made to the 
work of Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, the last conclu- 
sions of which probably transcend the possibilities of actual 
proof, but which, concerning all here presupposed, gives reliable 
and comprehensive information. 

Then again we must not forget that the religion of ancient 
Israel, like all religions before the awakening of a specific 
theological interest, does not deal with theories or dogmas, but 
with facts and actions. It does not require a specific meaning 
to be connected with the act. It enjoins only the act. It asks 
that the community neglect nothing possible to secure the favor 
and aid, and to protect against the displeasure and wrath, of the 
deity. This naturally could not occur among a civilized, cultured 
people without the formation in religious circles of more or less 
definite ideas about the effects and purpose of such acts. But 
there was room for different explanations, and none was looked 
upon as demanded by religion, and none seemed inadmissible. 
Fixed dogmas, in our sense of the term, no more existed than 
did a coherent religious doctrine. The conceptions were fluid 
and figurative, rooted more in feeling and fancy than in thought. 
If only the acts were properly performed, and nothing in the 
performer’s habit of life directly contradicted them, then the 
religions of antiquity left to the individual all accompanying 
feelings and thoughts. Thus with the same people the saine 
religious acts may frequently have received different explana- 
tions, and the conceptions connected therewith may have changed 
with altered religious conditions, and without any clear per- 
ception of such changes or transposition into a specifically new 
doctrine. And the earliest and most potent sentiments—such 
as, for instance, that of the sacredness of sacrificial blood —can, 
in the nature of the case, be least reproduced in clear statements. 
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The character of the ‘‘mysterion,” which cannot be fully dis- 
solved with thought, will always adhere to them. Like acts do 
not prove like conceptions. And commonly recognized usages 
do not presuppose a clearly defined doctrine. 

Before the religion of Israel was elevated to its loftier 
development by the spiritual energy of the great prophets from 
the eighth century on, the cult centering in sacrifice was undoubt- 
edly the real essence of popular religious life. Sacrifice appears 
in manifold forms and vivid representations. From the simple 
sacrifices of Gideon and Manoah, the expression of their per- 
sonal religious life (Judg., chaps. 6; 13; 14), to the splendid 
royal sacrifices described in 1 Kings 19:21; from the sacrifices 
offered to express personal gratitude or to perform a vow, to the 
sacrificial feasts of the tribes in their family seats (1 Sam. 20:6) 
or the anniversaries at popular sanctuaries (1 Sam. 1: 1); from 
the joyous harvest festivals (Judg. 9: 21) and coronation offer- 
ings (1 Sam., chap. 11), to the terrible sacrificial tributes in 
calamities of war (Judg., chap. 11), we see the popular life of 
early Israel permeated by sacrifice. And the denunciations and 
exhortations of the prophets plainly enough show that the people 


naively expected to secure or regain the favor of their God by 
means of sacrificial gifts. How were sacrifices rendered in Israel 
in those times, and what expectations entered into their perfor- 
mance ? 


We find, first, sacrificial acts which in Israel’s religion appear 
to be half-understood and partly transformed survivals of a past 
in other respects outgrown by the people, rites immediately 
leading us into the religious life of related Semitic tribes, 
especially of the Arabs. They naturally cannot teach anything 
about the Old Testament conception of sacrifice. But they 
usher us into a circle of ideas explanative of the popular attitude 
of Israel toward sacrifice. 

In this particular I think primarily of sacrifices which appear 
as the basis of covenants. In the early narrative, Gen. 15: 9f., 
and in the presentation of the prophet Jeremiah (34:18 f.) we 
are met by the practice of covenanters passing between the 
halves of victims, placed opposite to each other, and thus by 
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an oath-like act pledging themselves sacredly to keep the 
covenant." The complete form of the rite is intelligible from 
the narrative Exod. 24:4-8. Here one-half of the sacrificial 
blood is sprinkled upon the altar of God, thus dedicated to him, 
and the other upon the congregation as ‘“‘ blood of the covenant.” 
Thereby the covenant is considered solemnly sanctioned on the 
basis of “obligations.” The ‘blood of the covenant” (Zech. 
9:11) unites God with his people. This transaction can only 
be explained by the conviction, manifest in all of the earliest 
sacrificial customs, that the blood of the victim, as the life of 
the animal, establishes a communion of life. As in other places 
the covenant is consummated by a common meal (salt), by 
exchange of dress (1 Sam. 18:3), or by mixture of the blood of 
the participants —both parties always symbolically combining in 
one life—so here the sacrificial blood effects a like communion 
between God and man. As hospitality is regarded sacred, since 
by partaking of the common meal the guest, as it were, has become 
a member of the kin, so are the covenanters ‘holy one to the 
other.”’ Thus Saul’s house is forfeited to the curse of God, 
because he broke the covenant of Israel with the Gibeonites 
(2Sam., chap. 21). Israel and its God have made the covenant 
by sacrifice (Ps. 50:5). We here see the primitive conception of 
the effect of sacrificial blood. It binds together, makes one life 
out of two persons. The victim dies, not as one punished, nor 
as an expiation for sin, but that its life may become a sacred 
sacramental covenant uniting God with the congregation of his 
people. The question whether the earliest races of man regarded 
the blood of domestic animals as directly a part of the life-blood 
common to the clan and its deity, to be protected by the clan 
through blood-revenge, does not enter into consideration as touch- 
ing Israel’s religious conceptions. It cannot be regarded proven, 
even after Robertson Smith’s brilliant presentation. But that 
this blood is looked upon as the life of the animal, and there- 
fore withheld from profane use and reserved solely for sacred 
service at the altar of God, is from the beginning for Israel a 
self-evident assumption receiving no further thought. This 


* Compare victims as witnesses of the oath (7, 33T?), Gen. 21 : 28 ff. 
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appears as the condition for the use of animal’s flesh right after 
the great flood (Gen. 9: 1-6), and is emphasized in connection 
with the absolute sanctity of human blood, from which follows 
the command of blood-revenge.* And in Deuteronomy 
(12:16f.), as well as in the Priestly Law (Lev. 17: 10ff.), 
the self-evident basis of sacrificial law is: ‘‘The blood is the 
life.” 

This conception appears as a primitive possession of human- 
ity widely spread among the nations. The savage drinks the 
enemy’s blood in order to absorb his vigor, as the shades in Homer 
again speak after partaking blood. The Arabs at their holiest 
sacrifice, that of the sacred camel, ate the flesh with the sacrificial 
blood in order to unite with each other and with the deity. In 
‘blood-brotherhood”’ two persons become one—as already the 
common food makes them “one body” fora given period. The 
priests and mystagogues of Canaanitish cults in their rites by the 
shedding of blood unite with their god or with the dead (1 Kings 
18:28; of. Lev. 19:28; 21:5; Deut. 14:1; Jer. 16:6). Likewise 
the hair, being a living growth, is widely regarded as an article of 
consecration to the deity, among Romans and Greeks as among 
oriental nations (Amos 8:10; Lev. 19:27; Deut. 14:1; Jer. 
16:6; 25:23; Ezek. 7:18; 44:20). Tattooing also belongs 
under this head (Lev. 19:28; 21:5). And upon the same basis 
surely rests the primitive Hebrew custom of the Nazarite, in which 
the hair is consecrated to the deity, and therefore until the 
termination of the vow must remain inviolate (Numb., chap. 6). 
Likewise circumcision, by means of which, according tothe strange 
ancient narrative, Exod. 4: 24, the one circumcised (?) becomes a 
“bridegroom of blood” (O”27-7Nn). 

The Passover custom leads us into the same category of ideas. 
True, in the Levitical law, the Passover is but a sacred meal 
commemorative of the delivery out of Egypt. The sacrifices 
connected therewith pertain only to the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread. The ancient sacred usages of the festive meal are 


? Blood-revenge (Gen. 9:27, 45; I Sam. 2:27; 14:7) is fundamental law. 
“Crying of the blood unto God” (Gen. 4:10; Job 16:18) is a religious application 
of this view. It must also be noted that flesh food is regarded as originally inconso- 
nant with nature (Gen. I: 28; 2:16). 
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appended in a purely historical manner to “the passing over of 
the destroyer” (MOB) and the restless haste of the exodus. Yet 
in Deuteronomy (16:2) all the sacrifices of the entire festal 
period are still called MOE. And a comparison with the Arabic 
sacrifices in the month of Rajad, and with the usages of Haran, 
Cyprus, and “ Hierapolis,’’3 shows that the rite itself goes back to 
old Hebrew customs and to a period when Israel as a nation of 
herdsmen offered the firstlings of its flocks to God and besought 
his favor for the coming year. Sin, in its proper sense, was never 
thought of in the Passover, nor even according to the later 
conception. It was originally a sacred consecration designed 
to secure the gracious forbearance of God. And, according to 
the rigorous perception of primitive times, this consecration must 
have possessed the character of an immolatory offering. 

In the Passover the kin, the members of the household, still 
unite in the old manner for sacramental action. That fact alone 
relegates this celebration to the earliest ages, before the thought 
of the nation or of the religious community had supplanted the 
sense of the natural unity of kindred. The members of the 
household unite with each other and with the deity at a festive 
meal. The sacrificial blood consecrates the household as one 
united with God. It is thereby protected against the wrath of 
the deity. The “blood of forbearance” secures unto the kindred 
the protection of their god and his favor for the coming year. 
Therefore the meal is holy.” The victim must remain inviolate. 
No part thereof may pass into decay (Exod. 12:8 ff., 43-46). 
Only “the circumcised,” the ones united with God through the 
consecrating blood, may sit at the sacred table (vs. 43). Thus 
the Passover is in a sense a miniature of the covenant meal at 
which the union of the community with God is always newly 
strengthened for the commencing year for protection against his 
wrath. 

Blood, by its capacity of uniting with God, has a conse- 
crative and cleansing power. The particular ethical conception 
of sin was in earliest times undoubtedly foreign to Israel as 
to other ancient nations. They had not yet abandoned the 

3Cf. W. RoBERTSON SMITH, Religion of the Semites, p. 387. 
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natural thought of “uncleanness.’’ And uncleanness on its part 
has still a strange connection with the conception of “holiness.” 
That is holy which has entered into so close a union with the 
deity, and is so permeated by his majesty, that it may no longer 
serve the purposes of ordinary life. That which divine powers 
have touched is unto the unconsecrated person fatal and terrible, 
“as if charged with electric forces’? (W. Roberton Smith). 
Whosoever touches it becomes “holy,” z. é., falls under the ban. 
Whosoever sees God must die. Whosoever touches his holy 
ark, even if actuated by good and benevolent intentions, is 
smitten by a “breaking forth of God.” Therefore David is afraid 
to receive it into his house. He does so only after becoming 
assured that God’s will directs him to do it, and then accomplishes 
its entry with extreme ritualistic precaution (2 Sam. 6: 4-18; cf. 
1 Sam. 6:3 ff.). On the other hand, that is wclean which has 
been infected by coming into contact with death, sickness, 
decomposition, and pollution, or with strange gods and their 
service, and has thus, as it were, contracted infection through 
something repugnant to the deity. The laws concerning for- 
bidden food, and alsothe injunctions against touching dead bodies 
and against participation in ‘‘superstitious’’ usages and enjoy- 
ments, are finally reducible to the above. Thus both, indeed, are 
fundamentally different: things in contact with God are holy, 
whereas those in contact with something contradictory to God 
are unclean. Yet neither deals with ethical considerations,‘ but 
both refer to purely “physical” conditions. And both disqualify 
man for participation in the normal social life and subject him 
to the ban in case of oversight. Thus there is naturally a fre- 
quent transition between both. Whosoever enters into contact 
with something consecrated becomes holy. But at the same 
time he is unclean for daily life. Legalistic Judaism of the very 
latest period still says that ‘the canonical writings defile the 
hands,” 2. ¢., entail washings before other things may be touched, 
while scriptures not holy do not have that effect. That which 


4It is not easy to decide under which head to classify the uncleanness of sexual 
companionship and of child-birth (Exod. 19:15; 2 Sam. 21:5; Lev., chap. 12). 
Totemistic conceptions may originally have been at the bottom of “flesh torn by 
beasts” or of “unclean beasts” unfit for “holy men” (Exod. 22: 28 ff.). 
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is holy and unclean demands acts of “ consecration” and “ purifi- 
cation” (piacula) before the person can resume his place in the 
congregation of worshipers. 

In this circle of ideas early ages also included sin, as far as 
it was related to sacrifice. The world of the inner life was not 
yet recognized. Likewise that which in mutual intercourse is 
left to the individual good will. Only what the ordinances of 
custom and tradition concerning the worship of God and regard 
for his sacred possessions, and what the inviolability of life and 
property, secured by religious obligations and by unity of blood, 
demanded of the normal citizen, formed the sphere in which men 
“sin.” Whosoever has committed such things intentionally and 
maliciously (779 M3, ¢. g., Exod. 14:8) is unfit to be a mem- 
ber of the sacred community. Such sin brings divine wrath 
upon the entire solidary kinship, for God guards his rights and 
the order sanctioned byhim. Therefore the community must 
put such offenders under the ban. They may not, according 
to the juridical usage of various other nations, buy themselves 
off with a ransom. The members of the clan must with their 
own hands “cut off the offense from among them.” Thus 
only can they preserve the favorable communion of their god. 
Whether one has profaned God’s sanctuaries, ¢. g., his ‘‘devoted 
things” (Josh. 7:1 ff.; 6:21; 8:26; 10:1); whether one has 
broken the oath (2 Sam. 21:1-8; cf. Josh. 9:24), or mali- 
ciously shed the blood of a kinsman (Numb. 35:31); whether 
one has shamelessly violated the sacred custom (Lev. 20:9 ff.; 
24:15 ff.), or worshiped strange gods (Deut. 7:26; Lev. 18:21, 
25; 20:2), always ‘that man shall be cut off from among his 
people” in order that the land be not defiled and the community 
be not subjected to the wrath of its God (Lev. 17: 3 ff., 27, 28; 
Numb. 35:31). It is otherwise where no intentional offense 
obtains, but only a sin done unwittingly (F330, Lev. 4:2, 22; 
5:15). If the offender is unknown to the community (Deut. 
21: 1-12), orif the blood is not shed maliciously (Deut. 19:10), or 
the like, there still exists a defilement, similar to where holiness 
and uncleanness have infected a person. It cannot be allowed to 
remain. But it can be purged away by propitiation and purification. 
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As the former case does not deal with punishment of the sin- 
ner in our sense of the word, but with the ban, 7. ¢., the extermi- 
nation from its midst of that which hinders the consecration and 
endangers the permanence of the community, so the latter case 
does not deal with forgiveness of sin in our sense, but with 
purification, in which the physical point of view entirely obscures 
the ethical. In the first case, by reason of the solidarity of the 
community, even the family can be exterminated with the 
offender (Josh. 7:24-26), or even fall under the ban for the 
guilty person, if he can no longer be found (2 Sam. 21:7); and 
vice versa the ban of an individual representing the community 
is regarded as the execution of the ban upon the entire guilty 
community (Numb. 16:22 ff.; 25:7). The second case deals with 
sacramental symbolical lustrations, for which there can be no 
logical explanation. 

For purification “water” is commonly employed, which, 
according to self-evident symbolism, is the stain-purging ele- 
ment.’ Naturally elements serving for sacrifice, and thus con- 
veying the union of the community with its god, are in a still 
higher sense qualified to “cleanse.” Thus the ashes of the victim 
burned as a sin-offering for the community (Numb. 19:11 ff.). 
Thus the sacred ointment and the frankincense in the priest’s 
hand (Numb. 17:11 ff.; 33:3). Thus, above all, the sacrificial 
blood in which the real sacrificial consecration rests. This blood 
reconsecrates the sanctuaries which have lost their sanctity 
through contact with profane things (Lev. 14:10 ff.; 16: 4 ff.). 
This blood brought before God gives man the consecration 
necessary for immunity in God’s holy presence ("E5).° Into the 
reason for this Israel undoubtedly never inquired. As water 
cleanses articles and persons, who have become too holy or 


5See Exod. 19:14(WIp); 40:12, 31; Lev. 13:34, 54,58; Numb. 19:7 ff. 

© The blood shed cries unto heaven (Gen. 4:10; Job 16:18); and there is a pre- 
dilection to avoid the curse of this blood by killing without shedding it (Gen. 38:24; 
Lev. 20:14; 21:9; Josh. 7:15). Thus also beasts which have killed a man must die 
(Exod. 21 : 28 ff.). The “clan” demands revenge for “its” blood which has been shed, 
even in war (2 Sam. 3:27; 14:7; Judg. 8:18). Ezekiel (24:7, 8) still finds it 
particularly aggravating that the blood spilt upon the bare rock is not covered with 
dust and thus concealed. 
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unclean, from their dangerous “infection ;” as, in singular cases, 
fire more effectively consummates this purification (Numb. 31: 22 
ff.; Lev. 13:52 ff.) ; so sacrificial blood cleanses, or sacrificial 
ashes mixed with water and sacred oil (Lev. 14:14; Numb. 
19:11 ff.). In this sense, Israel, like all other nations, from time 
immemorial has known lustrations. And they have continued 
to the latest legislation. The old conceptions of purification 
and consecration, although in a changed form, are apparent, 
where, as we shall see later, the impurity of a leprous house or 
person is taken away by sacrificial blood and then symbolically 
carried out “into the open field” by the bird brought as a second 
victim (Lev. 14: 4 ff., 44 f.); and on the great Day of Atone- 
ment (Lev., chap, 16), where the defilement arising from neglect 
of cult is washed from the holy things by sacrificial blood, so 
that, as a thing removed, it can, thereupon, be carried into the 
unclean wilderness unto Azazel by the second sacrificial he-goat 
(cof. Zech. 5:8 ff.). Ezekiel, still more primitively, thinks of a 
semi-annual consecration of the sanctuary defiled by the unsanctt- 
fication of the worshipers (45: 18-20). 

Thus the old sacred usages of Israel reveal manifold traces 
of a connection with times in which the Hebrews, like their 
brethren, regarded the relation to their God as essentially physi- 
cal, sin and natural impurity on the whole as synonymous, and 
blood, the life-vehicle, as the means of actually establishing a 
unity of life of men among themselves and between the com- 
munity and their God. On the whole, however, the religion of 
the Old Testament, even prior to the prophetic period, has 
already reached a stage at which the conceptions of primitive 
times are no longer a matter of definite consciousness. The 
undisputed documents of this age plainly reveal worship of two 
cults. Religion essentially consists in sacrifice, which would 
render to the deity a gratifying reverence and gift. And sacri- 
fice, according to its most significant phenomenon, is a sacrificial 
meal at which the worshipers rejoice around the table of their 
God. 

At this period Israel also brought agricultural gifts (Mic. 
6:7) to the sanctuaries of the national God. The first-fruits 
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came to the sanctuary, carried to the altar in a basket (Deut. 
26:1 ff.) , and through such consecration the harvest was regarded 
as ‘‘clean” and blessed for food (Hos. 9:3; cf Exod. 23:14,19; 
34:26). The tithe of the produce belonged to the deity as 
lord and king of the land (Amos 7:1). Sheep-shearing had to 
render a tribute of wool (Hos. 2:5 ff.; Deut. 18:4; 1 Sam. 
25:2f.). And to each sacrificial meal belonged an oblation of 
flour, oil, and wine (Judg. 9:13), which was assigned to the 
priest and therefore holy (Lev. 7:14), and given in addition to 
the bread which the participants themselves ate (Amos 4:5). 
There was also in the sanctuary the continually renewed holy 
bread (shewbread), preserved there as “‘a bread before God” 
(1 Sam. 21:5 ff.). Salt (Lev. 2:13) went with every flour- 
offering. To this day the Arabs use the expression for hospitable 
relations: ‘There is salt between us.” The lawreads: ‘“ Acove- 
nant of salt before the Lord unto thee.” But the proper sacri- 
fice is that of the animal, 2. ¢., the slaughter of a domestic animal 
serving for the feast (Mat). Unbloody sacrifice so little has an 
independent place beside it that the name designating it in 
the later Law (M219) is in the earlier literature still used also 
for animal sacrifice (Gen. 4:3; Judg. 6:18; 1 Sam. 26:19; 
(2:17)). Milk, fruit, bread, and sometimes venison formed 
the daily meal. It became a feast by the slaughter of a domes- 
tic animal (Isa. 22:13; Gen. 18:7). Kine, sheep, and goats 
figured as victims for the Hebrews. Doves and, in cases of 
need, flour-offerings were perhaps later symbolical substitutes. 
The altar is the place of slaughter (MAM). And enough 
of the naive view of antiquity undoubtedly survived in Israel 
to maintain the thought of God’s actual partaking with enjoy- 
ment of the things offered. To be sure, the mere presentation 
of the sacrifice to God, which has remained the prevailing mode 
of sacrifice among the Arabs, is presupposed only in ancient 
narratives, in which God himself in a flame from heaven accepts 
the- offered gift. Thus presumably at Abel’s sacrifice (Gen., 
chap. 4), and at the sacrifices of Gideon and Manoah (Judg., 
chaps. 6 and 13). So it is with the shewbread. In ordinary 
cases the burning of the portions assigned to God is very early 
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customary, because the more spiritual conception of a “celestial” 
God permitted only a spiritualized partaking. Yet as fire-food of 
God (FF NEN), as his bread (0% ">), as a sweet savor (M™"; MA"3), 
sacrifice everywhere appears, even in the Law, in which the con- 
ception of God has long since become supersensuous (e. g., Lev. 
1:9, 13,17; 2:2-I1; 3:5). 

Sacrificial meals appear partly as voluntary feasts, mostly 
called forth by vows (2 Sam. 15:7 ff.), which were usually paid 
on feast days, as, for instance, the annual sacrifice of Elkanah 
(1 Sam., chap. 1); partly as feasts of aristocratic families at 
their ancestral seats, as seen in the case of David, Absolom, and 
Adoniah (1 Sam. 20:6, DVN Mat; 2 Sam. 13:23; 1 Kings 
1:9); partly as public festivities, at which the most esteemed 
men occupied the place of honor, like Samuel in Ramah (1 Sam. 
9:12 ff.; cf 16:2 ff.), or which were ostentatiously prepared by 
kings (1 Kings 8:5; 2 Kings 16:15). These meals, however, as 
is evident from the castigatory words of the prophets, were often 
taken from the tithes and gifts of the common people (Gen. 
28:22) and abused as welcome occasions for riotous banquets 
by the rulers (Amos 2:7; 5:11; 6:4). According to the 
custom of all festive meals, the whole community — including 
the poor and the strangers—had a natural right to participate at 
such meals (Gen. 31:35; cf 1Sam. 9:13; 2Sam. 6:19; 1 Kings 
19:21). They ‘rejoiced before God.” And in many instances 
we must think of noisy jubilees, with music and song, aye, 
orgiastic excess of enjoyment. Not only Amos (5:6) and 
Isaiah (28:8) describe such banquets. In Hannah’s case the 
priest presumes not grief but drunkenness after the sacrificial 
meal (1 Sam. 1:13). And the harlot in Prov. 7:14 invites the 
simple youth to a feast on payment of vows. 

At these meals the blood and fat, being holy (Lev. 3:17), 
are directly offered to God. His former due seems to have 
fallen to the priests or ministrants. At least the sons of Eli are 
gravely rebuked for taking arbitrarily, and in violation of rever- 
ence to God, more than their customary portion of the flesh 
(1 Sam. 2: 12 ff.). Yet the early customs were very different 
from later traditions. The flesh is boiled, not roasted, and the 
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priest first gets his due from the boiled flesh (1 Sam. 2: 13 f.). 
Thus in Judg. 6: 18 ff. the boiling of sacrificial flesh appears to be 
the rule. According to the narrative, 1 Sam. 9:19 f.; 16:2 f., 
Samuel, as honorary presider at the sacrifice, had to claim the 
honorary portion. The actual meal was eaten by the guests at the 
holy place, probably in specially prepared apartments (Faw), 
1Sam.g:19). Propitiation or penitency was in no way con- 
nected with these meals. They were intended to honor and 
gratify the deity. The guests were conscious of being par- 
ticipants at God’s table, and thus reunited with him and pro- 
tected. The common meal unites (1 Kings 13:22). “If God 
were pleased to kill us, he would not have received such hos- 
pitality at our hands,” is the conclusion of Manoah’s wife, wholly 
in the spirit of ancient piety (Judg. 13:23). Not repentance 
and forgiveness of sin, but purity and abolition of every defiling 
thing were the prerequisites of blessed participation at these meals. 
Thus abstinence from sexual intercourse is a prime condition for 
the eating of shewbread (1 Sam. 21:5 f.). Thus certainly all con- 
tact with dead bodies or unclean things was an impediment to 
the enjoyment of the sacrifice. Ablutions and lustrations always 
must have preceded such acts to avoid the provocation of divine 
wrath and the danger of the ban (e. g., Gen. 35:2; Exod. 19: 10, 
14; 22:28; 29:4 f.,and often). But in other respects a spirit 
of joyfulness prevailed at the sacrificial meal. The people could 
think of no greater sorrow then a cessation of such feasts (Hos. 
3:4; 2:13). The significance of these sacrifices was thus 
no other than a desire (1) to offer God the honor and gratifica- 
tion which such offerings, according to the universal presump- 
tion, effected — whether gratitude or petition was to be expressed, 
or vows made in time of need were to be paid; and (2) by table- 
fellowship with God, united with him through the sacred life- 
blood of the animal, to enjoy and strengthen the assurance of 
his favor.” 

Besides these sacrificial meals, although scarcely so prevalent 
as the Priestly Law presupposes, burnt-offerings (nD) are 


7 The narratives, Judg., chaps. 6 and 13, still show in the simplest and naivest form 
the intention of honoring God by entertaining him, and thus entering into a hospi- 
table relation with him. 
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ever found in early Israel. The entire victim, allowing no por- 
tion for the offerers, is rendered to God in fire. We are unable 
to decide whether this originally grew out of the mere portion 
of God at the great sacrificial feasts. It seems improbable. 
For along with the conviction that God was pleased to receive 
such “food,” the rendering of the entire animal, as a special token 
of reverence, lay in the nature of religious thought.2 If the 
honoring and gratifying of the deity is the evidently prime 
object of every sacrifice, and the gaining of a secure and stead- 
fast communion with God the final end, then this form of sacrifice 
seems particularly adapted to gratify God, to make him pro- 
pitious concerning the wishes of the community, and eventually 
to regain his forfeited favor."° 

Burnt-offering in early Israel subserved all these purposes. 
There was no special sin-offering. For neglect of cult or for 
pardonable disregard of sacred usages a “fine” was paid to the 
sanctuary (Hos. 4:8; 2 Kings 12:16) ;* so that self-interested 
priests rejoiced in the “sins” of the people (Hos. 4:8; Amos 
2:8). Yet the people were convinced that the actual wrath of 
God could be appeased if he would but “smell an offering” 
(1 Sam. 26:19; 3:14; 13:10); just as among men the gift 
rendered “smooth the face of the offended” (¢. g, Ps. 45:12; 
cf. Gen. 32:21; 2 Kings 13:4). Burnt-offerings were rendered 
when Israel went to war in order to “sanctify” the host and 
consecrate it for the work of God (1 Sam. 7:9; 13:10; ¢. 
Isa. 13:3). Burnt-offerings were vowed when seeking God’s 
aid in dangerous enterprises (Judg. 11:30). Burnt-offerings 
were rendered when on festal occasions God was to be specially 
celebrated and honored (1 Kings 8:5; 2 Sam. 6:13 ff.). But, 

® Among the classical nations holocausts are rendered only for the inhabitants of 
the lower regions, with whom the living seek no communion. 


9The “first” sacrifice, Gen., chap. 4, is a burnt-offering. Likewise Noah’s 
sacrifice, Gen., chap. 9. Likewise the ancient sacrifices are “ whole burnt-offerings ” 
(Judg. 7: 13; 1 Sam. 7:9, 5959). Sacrifices and burnt-offerings appear side by side 
in Exod. 10:25. 


2° Especially significant is Ps. 20: 4: “God, remember all thy offerings and accept 
as fat thy burnt-sacrifices.” (“ Serve,” 2 Sam. 15: 8.) 


™ Cf. the DDN of the Philistines, 1 Sam. 6: 3. 
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as far as we know, burnt-offerings as a fixed part of the daily 
cult prior to the Law are attested only in 2 Kings 16:15, a 
passage which is not early. 

Naturally, in burnt-offering also the blood rendered to the 
deity is the actual means of consecration (in case of sin the 
propitiation, res sacramenti). Yet surely no longer on account 
of a clear idea of the union of the life of God with that of his 
community through this life of the animal. The essential part 
is lacking: the eating of the animal by the offerers. Still less 
in the sense of inflicting a punishment upon the animal. For in 
most cases it is not a question of forgiveness of sin at all. The 
carnal mind of the people now saw the real efficacy of these sacri- 
fices only in the honoring and gratifying gift. And in seeking 
forgiveness they hoped to effect a greater impression by the 
greatness and splendor, eventually by the unprecedented charac- 
ter, of these gifts (Mic. 6: 7, hecatombs, rivers of oil, firstborn) . 
The blood as the life of the animal was regarded as attesting its 
appropriation to God. Its mysterious, consecrative, God-gratify- 
ing, and God-appeasing effect had long since transcended all 
theoretical doubt. And obviously in burnt-offering, as in every 
sacred rite, all kinds of means were sought which seemed appro- 
priate against the danger of evoking divine wrath by unsanc- 
tioned contact with “holy things.” Thus we read of taking off 
the sandals, that the dust of unclean soil might not come to the 
sanctuary (Exod. 3:5; Josh. 5:15), and of washing and chang- 
ing the garments (Gen. 35:2; Exod. 19:10).% Not ethical 
thoughts of atonement, but sensual ideas of consecration and 
purification lay at the bottom of such usages. 

Burnt-offering, even when intended to conciliate the angry 
God, only attempted to render him desirable homage by offer- 
ing up the best, and thus by the gift to make effective the sin- 
ner’s desire for pardon. By increasing that which would delight 
and honor the favorable deity it was hoped to make the unfavor- 
able God a favorable one. That is seen especially in human 
sacrifice, which everywhere among the nations related to Israel 
constitutes the summit of the mystery of piacular sacrifice. It 


#2 Sacred garments, Gen. 27:15, 27; 35:2; Exod. 19:14: 2 Kings 10: 22. 
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is not a matter of punishment and suffering of the victim. For 
the cry of the victim was drowned by the clamor of musical joy. 
The intention was rather to offer as the greatest gift to the deity 
the best, the firstling blood of the tribe (Exod. 13: 13 ; 34: 20; 
Gen. 49:3; Ezek. 20:25). The hardest and greatest gift 
appeared the most efficacious sacrifice. In Carthage, for instance, 
it was considered an imposition on the deity to offer purchased 
slave children in place of the children of noble family. In Israel 
such sacrifices were never regarded as an exponent of true 
national piety. But their powerful effect upon the deity was not 
questioned. Second Kings 3:27 unhesitatingly assumes that a 
divine wrath against the enemy was the result of the sacrifice of 
his own son by the Moabite king. And in times of distress this 
dreadful custom ever reappeared in Israel (2 Kings 16:3; 
17:17; 21:6; 23:10; Jer. 7:31; Ezek. 16: 20, 21; 23: 36f.). 
Aye, at times it was regarded a religious ordinance in Israel, 
although one “not good” (Mic. 6:6, 7; Jer. 7:30f.; 19:5; 
Isa. 57:5; Ezek. 20:25). The story in Gen., chap. 22, could 
only have been told on the supposition that the notion of God 
desiring a human life for a burnt-offering had no sacrilegious 
aspect. At the same time, this narrative shows how completely 
foreign in connection therewith the thought of punishment of 
the victim was. Abraham appears in full possession of divine 
favor. God simply demands of him the greatest gift which 
he is able to offer. Nor is it otherwise when Jephtha’s 
daughter perishes as a holocaust, her father so having vowed in 
order to purchase God’s aid for the great struggle (Judg. 
chap. 11). The “ own son” in Micah (6:6f.) is the climax of 
religious performances besides hecatombs of animal victims and 
rivers of oil, and thus is regarded only as the supreme gift. It 
was certainly not presumed among the people in these times that 
such a gift was actually appropriated as food by the deity. Yet 
it is characteristic that still in Ezekiel (16:20; 23:37, “ for 
food”) such images and conceptions recur, though they are 
naturally repudiated. 

I deem it highly improbable that the custom ever obtained 
in Israel of offering animals otherwise regarded “unclean” on 
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account of their symbolical relation to the deity (rooted in 
primitive totemism). What mention there is of this kind (sacri- 
fices of dogs, swine, mice, horses, fish) occurs only in very late 
books (Isa. 65:4; 66:3,17; Ezek. 8:10; 2 Kings 23:11), 
and as foreign idolatry which, no more than the baking of 
cakes for the queen of heaven (Jer. 44:15 ff.) can be attributed 
to the religion of Israel.*3 | He who thinks differently in the 
matter can see in such sacrifices only the rendering of a gift 
precious to the deity on account of special physical relations. 

Thus sacrifice in early Israel was the actual life of religion. 
The people candidly expected that the gift ascending to God in 
fire would be a pleasing and appropriate one, fit to insure his 
favor where they were conscious of possessing it, and to regain 
the same when he was wroth. In the latter event burnt-offer- 
ing was, indeed, a serious celebration surrounded by “ dreadful 
mystery,” for which the people prepared and consecrated them- 
selves by fasting and praying, with lustrations and with tears, 
ready to yield to God anything he might desire, even the 
most precious, the blood of their own child. But it was neither 
a matter of vicarious punishment nor of expiatory suffering. 
The virtue of sacrificial blood uniting with God was no longer 
felt in the direct and sensual manner of primitive humanity. 
Still it figured as the indisputable background of all sacrificial 
acts. The blood passed to God as a vehicle of life, in which the 
life was accepted and appropriated by him, and not as a symbol 
of death. And the offered gift itself was the expression of the 
desire to seek forgiveness, the confession of personal guilt and 
of divine justice, the active petition for pardon, by means of 
which it was thought to ‘‘smooth the face of God,” as in human 
relations the face of the king. 

But where the community felt no wrath of the deity impend- 
ing—and this was during the greater part of early Israelitish 
history —neither propitiation nor forgiveness was required ; 
the people approached their God without trembling or evil 
conscience. Drawing near to the sanctuary from the dust of 


*3In Egypt, Babylon, and Syria such sacrifices of totem animals were very popu- 
lar, and imagined to have a powerful effect. 
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daily life, they needed consecration, sacramental purification 
(1 Sam. 20: 5-26; 21:5), “sanctification.” With sacred awe 
they approached the sacred shrine, which kills every profane 
thing coming into touch with it. But they drew near with glad 
spirits. And when the holocausts, which they had vowed or 
consecrated in joyful gratitude, ascended to God, they gathered 
at the sacrificial meal prepared out of the oblations brought along 
(1 Sam. 1:4, 24; 10:3) or the treasures of the sanctuary, and 
all the participants in the consecrated hall (1 Sam. g: 12 ff.) had 
occasion to ‘rejoice before God.” Blood and fat had long since 
been deemed too “holy” to be eaten by the offerers. The fat 
ascended from the altar to God. The blood was brought to the 
sanctuary. The offerers ate and drank “‘ before God” as his guests 
and table-companions. His honorary share went to the minis- 
trant of the sacrifice. They felt connected and united with God 
in hospitable communion, the common meal being the seal of 
hospitality. And at the height of popular life, at the anniversa- 
ries (1 Sam. 1: 13), at sheep-shearings (Hos. 2: 5,9; Deut. 18:4; 
Gen. 38:13; 1 Sam. 25:3; 2 Sam. 13:23), and harvest festivals, 
the merry-making grew boisterous and ofttimes very ‘‘ unholy” 
(Amos 5:11; Isa. 28:7 f.). There was occasion to render 
such sacrifices in every city, in every tribe. Originally a simple 
stone upon which the blood was poured evidently sufficed for 
the sacrifice (Judg. 6:20; 13:19; 1 Sam. 13:9 f.; 14:33). 
Besides the “anointed” stone, which guaranteed the presence 
of the deity (Gen. 28: 18), there appears the simple altar (Exod. 
20:24). And everywhere in the land where sacred tradition 
pointed to appearances of God, in Hebron and in Bethel, in Gilgal 
and in Shiloh, in Ramah and in Gibeah—briefly, in the entire 
Israelitish territory——were places which by reason of nature or 
of history were regarded holy, and therefore particularly fit for 
sanctuaries. Noble families had their family sanctuaries—in 
Ophra and Bethlehem, in Hebron and Schechem. Yet they no 
longer sought there a ‘‘ god of the clan,” but the God of Israel. 
Yahweh’s entire possession, the sacred soil, was dotted with sanc- 
tuaries where this daily cult could be practiced. The feasts, 
moreover, gathered greater multitudes to the place where God 
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was present in a symbol, as in the holy ark at Shiloh or Jeru- 
salem, or the sacred stone of Bethel (Gen, chap. 28). Sacri- 
fice is always a social matter. The kin or local community 
participate therein (1 Sam. 9:12; 20:6, 29; 2 Sam. 15:7, 12). 
The individual as a rule arranges his sacrifice to coincide with the 
sacrifice of the community (1 Sam. 1:3, 21; 9:12). Originally 
every sacrifice was a feast, and every feast a sacrifice. And 
while in ancient naturalism the ‘‘ physical” unity of the god with 
his ‘“clan’’ was fundamental to the entire sacrificial rite, in 
Israel long since the historically founded communion of God 
with his people composed the background of the cult. 

In these sacrificial usages, therefore, the elementary sensuous 
thought of primitive times is already obscured and forgotten. 
The offering ascending in fire is an etherealized food. Worship 
and gifts of reverence have become the center of the celebration, 
instead of physical union with the deity. And the historic 
Redeemer, united with his people and throning in heaven, has 
taken the place of the tribal gods present with their kindred ina 
physical manner. But the sacrificial cult still had a “ pagan”’ 
character. By “presents,” by “ pleasing incense,’’ the people 
thought to gratify, to purchase, to appease God, who desired to 
partake of sacrifice and have his honor acknowledged by ren- 
derings of unusual character. Thereby they thought to fulfil 
their duty toward him, and with quiet conscience confided in his 
help..4* Thereon they relied when they thought themselves 
befallen by an exceptional wrath of God. Void of a moral 
sacrificial temper, aye, frequently in very unholy, excessive, and 
selfish participation of the sacrificial feast, they rested satisfied 
and justified before God. 

Thus things stood in Israel when the prophets appeared, from 
whom emanated a new development of the old religion. In 
sacrifice, and all connected therewith, the religious experience of 
he people centered. In the main religion was regarded as an 
affair of good fortune, adding to the entire life of the people 
an element of splendor and exaltation. In festive communion 


42 Sam. 12:16 ff. is significant. David attempts to save the life of his child by 
fasting and mourning. That proving fruitless, he “ eats and drinks.” 
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with God they felt confident of union with him through hos- 
pitality, and assured of his aid. Then without penitent mood, 
devoid of moral exaltation, they met in pure holiday joy, which 
was capable also of running into sensuous excess (Judg. 9:27; 
Isa. 22: 11-13). Where it was intended to do God a special 
honor, either on account of vows or in gratitude and worship, 
the sacrifice became a gift of the entire offering to God. Then 
the Israelites spared not the most precious offerings; aye, they 
were ready for the most formidable sacrifices. And that was 
manifestly so when in their fate they surmised a wrath of their 
God. But even then it was in no way a question of moral con- 
sciousness of sin. The judgment of God upon existing guilt 
was read in famine or pestilence or misfortune of war. Then 
they approached the sanctuary not only, as usual, with consecra- 
tions befitting any profane person coming in contact with the 
sacred, but they came with sorrow and weeping, with fasting and 
rending of garments (1 Sam. 7:9; Isa. 37:1; Joel 2:12). And 
they came with sacrifices; yet not with distinct sin-offerings. 
All sacrifices, because pleasing to God, were accounted expiatory. 
The bond of communion was also the means of renewal of the 
union. Burnt-offering was the actual expiatory sacrifice (1 Sam. 
3:14; 26:19; 2Sam. 24: 18-25; Mic. 6:6, 7; Job 1:5; 42:8). 
And candidly the people expected to regain the forfeited favor 
of God by such renderings; if grand and splendid enough, 
presents would “smooth the face of God.” 

As the national fortunes of Israel began to turn more tragic 
and less successful, the endeavor and impulse to seek propi- 
tiation of God were naturally enhanced (Mic. 6:6f.; Hos. 
10:9f.; Jer. 3:25; Ezrag:7; Ps. 106:6). The former happy 
assurance gave place to an anxious concern for the favor of the 
deity; and obviously there was an enlargement of the “pagan” 
view of sacrifice among the people. They hoped to be able to 
purchase and force the aid of the angry God. After Ahaz, 
human sacrifice, as the most potent means of appeasing the 
wrath of God, with increasing irresistibility penetrated into 
Israel.*5 

18 Cf. the vivid presentation of Isa. 30 : 33 (57:5). 
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Not moral penitency, but sacramental offering, seemed the means 
of succor for the people. 

Against this “pagan’’ feature of piety the preaching of the 
prophets after Amos directed itself with an entirely new clear- 
ness and determination. While, indeed, they regard themselves 
as opposing a profane and fundamentally blasphemous idea irre- 
concilable with Israel’s religion, yet, in fact, they antagonize the 
entire primitive notion of man concerning his communion with 
God, which the religion of Israel had only outgrown. God’s 
union with his people rests on moral righteousness. ‘This is the 
supreme end before which, in decisive cases, even the nation and 
its fortunes must give way. God’s grace is in store for those 
who penitently return to the divine will and with all their heart 
subject themselves to it. All other performances are incompe- 
tent to awaken God’s pleasure and to regain his lost favor.” With 
this conception the religion of primitive mankind is, in the main, 
eradicated, and that religion brought into being of which the 
“worship of God in spirit and truth” and ‘‘reasonable service”’ 
form the center. 

It is difficult to say how far the religious ideals of these men 
logically broke away from the sacrificial cult. They speak very 
often of the intercourse of a divinely favored and righteous nation 
with its God. And we may assume that, like their contempora- 
ries, they thought this intercourse mediated by sacrificial commun- 
ion and consecration of gifts rendered in true piety — somewhat 
according to Ps. 51, which rejects sacrificial performances as 
undesired by God, and yet in its appended (?) conclusion (vs. 21) 
points to a sacrificial service of the future acceptable to God. 
Thus to men like Isaiah the temple at Jerusalem, of which the 
sacrificial cult was a necessary part, is a self-evident feature of 
their faith and hope.” 

The prophets, however, speak of God who is angry with his 
people on account of their ‘‘unrighteousness,” and who with 
fixed determination announces their doom. It is a question as 


76 A prophet like Hosea, speaking so earnestly of the uncleanness of the pagan 
country and of the bread of mourners (9:3, 4), has hardly freed himself from the 
antique ideas of cult, as little as Amos, who (4:5) significantly reproves “ sacrifice 
of thanksgiving of that which is leavened.” 
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to the means of averting this judgment. And as to that, the 
prophets, with perfect logic, wholly and in every form reject sacri- 
fice. Whosoever attempts with gifts to bribe the God of the uni- 
verse and purchase his favor is not only a fool, forgetting that 
the whole world belongs to this God, and that he needs nor 
desires aught; he offends and deforms the God of justice, who 
represents the moral idea of the world, as if he were a potentate 
greedy of honor and enjoyments, and devoid of moral earnestness 
and righteousness. There is but one way to God’s forgiving grace : 
the moral way, a sure way alone for upright and just hearts. 
To rend the hearts and not the garments, to be convinced of 
and confess personal guilt (Pss. 32 and 51), to seek judgment, 
to relieve the oppressed and distressed, to abolish violence and 
treachery from national life—thus penitentially to leave the 
wrong way and energetically search God’s way —that is the new 
sacrifice which will bring propitiation; ‘though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white assnow” (Isa. 1:11 ff.). Thus the 
antique doctrine of atonement is eradicated. And thus it is 
certain that the Christian doctrine of atonement cannot draw its 
actual content from the sacrificial theory, even though the figura- 
tive language of Christian piety, since the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is fond of reclining on ancient sacrificial imagery. 

The language of the prophets permits no shadow of a doubt 
concerning that. God speaks through Amos (5:21 ff.): “I hate, 
I despise your feasts Yea, though ye offer me your burnt- 
offerings and oblations, I will not accept them; neither will I 
regard the thank-offerings of your fat beasts. Instead of songs 
and harps bring judgment and righteousness. Did ye bring unto 
me sacrifices and offerings in the wilderness?” In Hosea we 
read: ‘I desire kindness and not sacrifice, and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt-offerings” (6:6). Micah (6:7), in face 
of the readiness of the people for anything, even the greatest 
sacrifices, says: ‘‘He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth God require of thee but to do justly and to love 
kindness and to walk humbly with thy God?” Isaiah (1:11 ff.) 
speaks: ‘To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me? saith God. I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the 
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fat of fed beasts; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of he-goats;” and he calls the popular cult ‘a tramp- 
ling of the courts of God,” “vain oblations,” “incense of abomina- 
tion.” And in Jeremiah (6:20; 7:21) God asks his people: 
“To what purpose cometh there to me frankincense from Sheba, 
and the precious cinnamon cane from a far country? Your burnt- 
offerings are not acceptable, nor your sacrifices pleasing unto me.” 
He derisively instructs the people, “Add your burnt-offerings 
unto your sacrifices and eat ye flesh,” and emphatically declares: 
“I spake not unto your fathers nor commanded them in the day 
that brought them out of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or 
sacrifices ; but concerning justice.”” Likewise he rejects external 
trust in ‘‘Yahweh’s temple” (7:4). The post-exilic Zechariah 
(7:4) is still certain that God did not punish his people on 
account of performances of cult, but on account of justice and 
mercy. And Joel, who otherwise is impressed by a quite con- 
trary aspect (1:14, 16), yet exhorts: “Rend your heart and 
not your garments” (2: 12 ff.). 

The idealism of the prophets did not achieve its design. 
When the old national sanctuary, which after Deuteronomy had 
become the only legitimate place of cult, sank into ashes, and 
the people for two generations without temple or sacrifice abode 
in an “unclean country” (Hos. 2:13; 3:4), the temple and cult 
became an ideal living in the noblest minds and demanding 
reconstruction. And the more the priestly factors decided and 
directed that which survived of Israel, the more the sacrificial 
cult again predominated in pious thought. It suffices to call atten- 
tion to Ezekiel in distinction from the earlier prophets in order 
to establish this impression. While the “unclean” is utterly 
repugnant to his soul (4:13 f.) and the pagan country with its 
food seems defiled to him, his ideal is a country whose center is 
the temple, a national life whose supreme content is the sacri- 
ficial cult (chaps. 40-48). The “priestly Torah” of Exodus and 
Leviticus places the regulation of the sanctuary and the technique 
of sacrifice, which in early Israel had been the affair of rulers and 
priesthood, into the center of sacred history and makes them the 
main element of the divinely ordained religion, from its very 
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beginning (Exod., chaps. 25 ff.; 36 ff.; Lev., chaps. 1-10; 16). 
In Joel the interruption of sacrifice appears as the greatest national 
misfortune (1:13; 2:14); in Daniel it is the most formidable 
persecution which Israel has to endure (8:13; 9:27). In the 
restored Jerusalem there flourished a sacrificial cult of a nicer 
and more systematic perfection, and more highly popular, than 
that in Bethel or in the Solomonic temple. Half a millennium 
had to elapse, and a higher revelation be given to humanity, 
before the rise of the religion which knows only the great moral 
sacrifice of the life of the servant of God and the daily offerings 
in spirit and truth. 

And yet one would only view the surface and not compre- 
hend the real content of the post-exilic religion of Israel by 
failing to recognize that the prophetic thought has in sub- 
stance been victorious. Sacrifice after the exile is no longer the 
real center of the people’s religious life. Piety centers around 
“the law of God.” The synagogue is more significant for the 
majority of the nation than the temple. The scribe is more 
popular and active than the priest. The temple, with its sacred, 
minutely arranged, and artistically decorated sacrificial service, is, 
indeed, the pride of the nation, the mysterious place where God’s 
favorable communion with Israel presents itself and is guaran- 
teed. But for most Israelites in ordinary times it had only the 
effect of a sacred symbol, accepted by faith and living in the 
heart. The daily communion of the individual with God is now 
no more connected with sacrifices. That explains the comparative 
ease with which the favorable communion of God with his people 
secured by sacrificial cult was transposed into the faith in divine 
grace guaranteed by the sacrifice of Christ. For the majority 
of the pious that was merely the transformation of a lower form 
of faith into a higher one, not the transition from a sacrificial to 
a spiritual religion. 

In the main this development was decided with the introduc- 
tion of the deuteronomic law under Josiah. With the achieve- 
ment of a central sanctuary for the whole nation the antique 
“sacrificial religion” was made impossible. Sacrifice at this 
place could only be made for the people, no longer itself be the 
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expression of the people’s religious life. It was now impossible 
that every festive flesh-meal should bea sacrificial act. The blood 
of the domestic animal could no longer regularly be assigned to 
God. Being “holy,” it could be withheld from profane use, the law 
directing to “pour it out” (Lev. 3:17; 17:10). But in other 
respects the sacrificial thought ceased to rule the entire festal life 
of the people (Deut. 12:15 f.). The sacrificial meal became 
the exception. It concentrated itself chiefly upon the feasts. 
And thereby naturally ‘‘burnt-offering” enters into the fore- 
ground as the fixed gift of honor to God. In daily life prayer 
and instruction in Scripture were more important than sacrifice. 
While Judah—which was really nothing but a large city with a 
small territory of land—still existed as a kingdom, these things 
were not felt to any marked degree. Deuteronomy presupposes 
an active participation of the people in the cult.7 But for a 
people growing up into millions in different countries it was 
inevitable. 

After the great prophetic men, whose preaching lived on 
among the people as ‘‘God’s word,” the naive antique notions of 
sacrifice were impossible in Israel’s religion. Not only the 
thought of a common life of God and his community, nourished 
by the common blood, was obsolete, but also the view that God 
desires sacrifice for food and pleasure or for the gratification of his 
craving of honor. Old expressions, like ‘bread of God,” “sweet 
savor,” and “‘fire-food,” survived; yet they could only be taken 
in a spiritualized sense, and never without the obvious interme- 
diary thought that the attitude of the offering congregation was 
essentially valuable to God. And especially in cases of appeas- 
ing God’s wrath and effecting his pardon, every sacrificial theory 
not founded on repentance and earnest decision of a new life 
was excluded (Pss. 40:4; 50:7 ff.). 

Israel for a long time lived without cult and sanctuary in an 
unconsecrated country. And yet they were confident of the 
grace of their God, for divine wrath had changed into a 


7It sanctions the] change of tithes and firstlings into money with which to equip 
the joyous sacrificial feasts at the sanctuary (14:22f.; cf 12:12 f.; 14:23; 16:11; 
26:11; 27:12). But the tithe must still in every third year be dedicated to benevo- 
lent purposes (14:28; 26:12). 
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Redeemer’s love. They, therefore, could no longer regard 
atonement as bound to sacrifice. The sacrifice of ‘‘God’s serv- 
ant” (Isa., chap. 53) has nothing to do with the sacrificial cult. 
It is a heroic act of faith and of love stronger than death 
and national guilt. Thus the doctrine of the atonement of the 
congregation of the second temple is as little to be found in the 
“sacrificial Torah” of the Law as is the Christian doctrine. 
Religion has ceased to be “sacrifice.” It has been transformed 
into righteousness and obedience toward divine commandments 
on the one hand, and faith and repentance on the other. The 
sacrificial cult of the temple is, in fact, a thing standing behind 
the daily religion of the individual like a symbol of securely 
guaranteed communion between the sin-forgiving God and the 
believing congregation. He alone who unreservedly acknowl- 
edges these fundamental conditions can understand the intention 
of the sacrifices in the Law of Israel and their actual importance 
for the nation. 

The sacrificial laws in the priestly Torah undoubtedly con- 
tain very early material. The sacrificial regulations for the priests 
of the old Jerusalem may lie at the bottom everywhere. With- 
out the assumption of such a given basis the presence of the 
conception of guilt-offering (DWN) alongside of that of sin- 
offering (MNEM), in Lev., chap. 14, for instance, is wholly inex- 
plicable. A lawgiver systematically creating anew would have 
defined the boundaries there in a totally different way. And the 
collective material of the laws corresponds with traditional 
regulations. True, instead of the fine payable to the sanc- 
tuary, here generally a special sin-offering, or guilt-offering, is 
entailed. But, as Ezekiel’s book shows, that was already cus- 
tomary in the later Jerusalem. For Ezekiel does not insti- 
tute it as an ideal for the future, but speaks of it as self-evident 
(40:39; 43:19, 22; 44:26, 29; 45:17, 22; 46:20). And also 
the Day of Atonement with its peculiar sacrifice (Lev., chap. 16) 
is nowhere else alluded to. Yet Ezekiel institutes two days in 
the year for the ‘consecration of the sanctuary” (45: 18, 20), 
and the Day of Atonement is essentially but a “consecration of 
the altar” for the purpose of again making the cult of the 
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people pleasing to God. The new feature in the priestly Torah, 
on the one hand, is the reception of the technique of sacrifice — 
which otherwise alone concerned the priesthood and might vary 
in different sanctuaries—as a constituent part of the national 
religion; on the other hand, the tendency of the law toward a 
systematic and artistic unification and perfection of the whole, 
which in the guilt-offering alone does not stand out entirely 
clear. The whole makes the impression of a revival in archaic 
style of early rites which have lost their natural connection with 
the daily life of the people. They are now no longer sacred 
usages whose meaning was plain to the pious people without 
further reflection, but positive divine enactments, about the basis 
and significance of which no pious person is any longer justified 
to think for himself. 

It is entirely outside of the scope of these laws to unfold the 
ultimate ground of the effect of sacrifice. They would only 
secure the fixed order of the cult, not theologically explain its 
significance. That the life of the animal rendered to God in the 
sacrificial blood is the most sacred mystery of sacrifice was 
for those days a self-evident conviction resting on primitive pre- 
suppositions, and neither requiring nor admitting a theological 
explanation. It appears as an ordinance established with the 
beginnings of the human race that blood, as the ‘‘soul” of the 
animal, is too sacred for any profane participation, and is 
assigned to man only for the purpose of religious consecration 
("BD, Gen. 9:4; Deut. 12:16; Lev. 17:11). In a like man- 
ner the law presupposes that fat—the “ blossom”’ of the flesh — 
belongs solely to God and must be rendered to him as sacrificial 
odor (Lev. 3:3, 17; 4:9 f.; 7:22 ff.; 26).% 

The religion of Israel after the great prophets could surely 
no longer conceive of an actual partaking of the sacrifice by 
God. It is, indeed, very striking how near Ezekiel’s phraseol- 
ogy approaches the naive sensual feeling of primitive times. To 


%8 Thus, also, the best of fruits is termed “their fat,” Numb. 18:12 (the fat of the 
land). In case of the sons of Eli, disregard of the sanctity of fat seems their real 
offense against the cult, 1 Sam. 2:13 ff. (Lev. 17:6). The blood of game must be 
poured out and “covered with dust” (Lev. 17:13), that it cry not for revenge (Lev. 
19: 26). 
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him the altar is ‘‘a table of God” (40: 39, 42; 44:15, now) and 
the sacrifice “his bread” (44:7, 15, ov) 25M). And without 
prepossession he at least hypothetically Speaks of the “eating” 
of the gods (16:20; 23:37). The priestly Torah, as already 
mentioned, is permeated by expressions like “fire bread,” ‘‘ bread 
of God,”’ ‘sweet savor” (Lev. 1:9, 13, 17; 2:2,9,12; 3:5, II, 
16; 4:31; 6:8; 8:28; 17:6; 21:6, 17, 22; Exod. 29:18, 25, 
41; Numb. 28:2-8). But we shall have to assume that this 
phraseology in those times was but a figurative garb of a more 
spiritual conception of the appropriation of sacrifice by God. 
Yet the impression remains all the more that the background of 
the sacrificial idea is the conviction that the gift of piety really 
produces a gratifying, propitious, and, in the end, conciliating 
effect on God. All sacrifices are rendered to God in fire, and 
thus etherealized. The Passah and the shewbread have lost their 
real sacrificial character. The community does not approach 
God empty-handed (Exod. 23:15) and pays its tithes. But these 
serve as emolument for the priests and no longer are employed 
for the expenses of the cult. 

Unbloody sacrifice in single cases may serve as a symbolical 
substitute for slaughter-sacrifice (Lev. 2:1; 5:11; Numb. 5:15, 
25, meal-offering, IM). Otherwise it is an addition to slaugh- 
ter-sacrifice—the actual sacrifice of cult—in connection with 
the libation of wine and the offering of frankincense. All 
‘“‘meal-offerings” fall under the head of incense (“"Upr). If 
the congregation or the priest brings them, they are, in fact, 
entirely burned (Lev. 6:14 f.). Otherwise only a symbolical 
fragrance-portion (FI7D1N, Isa. 66:3) is burned with the frankin- 
cense, and the rest belongs to the priest as his ‘‘most holy” due 
(Lev. 2:3,9f.; 6:9, 12f.). They are as little employed for 
the sacrificial meal as is the sin-offering. These unbloody 
offerings consist of wheat flour, in various forms, with salt (Lev. 
2:13), oil, and frankincense. Only in case of a penitential 
offering oil and frankincense are missing, since the acceptable 
sacrificial communion with God must first be made possible. 
Ingredients that bring about dissolution, like honey and leaven, 
are excluded as vehicles of dismal powers, although as substances 
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of nature they are good and pure, and may be used at religious 
meals (Lev., chap. 2) and offered as first-fruits. 

The bloody sacrifice appears as sacrifice (M21) in the proper 
sense. Blood as ever is the sacrificial mystery. And domestic 
animals alone, which from primeval times were regarded clean in 
Israel, and connected with man through communion of life— 
kine, sheep, and goats—are fit for sacrifice. Clean animals 
roaming through the wilds and becoming the hunters’ prey lack 
that relation to man which at this period naturally was con- 
ceived of only under the aspect of property and household (Isa. 
1:2f.). Doves and turtle doves are allowable victims, though 
rather in the manner of a substitutionary gift (Lev. 5:7; 14; 
Numb., chap. 6). They probably appeared domestic in a wider 
sense. These articles and animals constitute the material for the 
sacrifices of the Law. Along with other dedications to the 
deity, they are in a general way termed ja"p (Lev.1:2; 2:11; 
3:1,6; 5:11; 7:29;17:4; Numb. 7: 3, 12, 19), 2. ¢., a bringing 
of present to God. The expression *T3I°M likewise comprises 
both sacrifice and dedicatory gift (e. g., Numb. 18:8; of. 
Numb. 7: 3 ff.). 

The sacrificial cult of the Law, like the old sacrificial usages 
of Israel, embraces the entire circle of the community’s relation 
to its God. Gratitude and petition, vows and adoration, peni- 
tence and prayer for forgiveness, are expressed in sacrifice, 
although no longer with the primitive confidence which saw 
in sacrifice an effective means for every sin and every wish, 
Whatever the particular object of a sacrifice, always, and chiefly 
when sacrificial blood forms the center of the act, we find that 
the officiating priest, with blood and occasionally with the entire 
sacrificial rite, is to atone or “cover up’’ ("BD) the offerer. 
We must next of all study the meaning of this expression. It 
can hardly signify an actual purging away of sin. For in 
thank-offering and burnt-offering the “covering” occurs in just 
the same way as inexpiatory sacrifice. And the blood can hardly 
be considered here as “‘penally” shed. For here and there also 
other parts of the sacrificial rite ‘‘cover;’’ e. g., the eating of the 
sacrificial flesh by the priest (Lev. 10:16 ff.), or the oil (Lev. 
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14:18, 29), or the frankincense (Numb. 8:19; 17:11). Inthe 
sacrificial process itself (Lev. 5:11; Numb. 5:15) must be 
found the atoning or covering power. Blood, only as it is the 
sacramental focus of the sacrificial mystery, is the real vehicle 
of this power. 

The term “cover’’ in religious use has ordinarily a very 
simple meaning. Guilt or uncleanness is conceived as a taint, 
the sight of which calls forth the deity’s wrath. If God “covers” 
this sin, he no longer wants to see it; that is, he forgives it. In 
this turn the phrase is synonymous with many other expressions 
for God’s free and forgiving grace. Weelsewhere read: ‘God 
lets sin pass over,” “he casts it behind his back,” “he lifts it 
away” (NiD2), “he no longer remembers it,” “he lets it vanish” 
(""0M), “heals it,” “washes it away,” “pardons it” (M20). 
Directly synonymous is the term “to conceal” (103, Neh. 3: 37). 
These words do not deal with conditions of justice or cult. God 
exercises his sovereign right in pardoning. The object of “cov- 
ering” is primarily sin (5 or 59, or the accusative). Or it is 
the land and the people defiled by sin that are released of their 
impurity (Deut. 32: 43; Isa. 27:9), or accept the promise that 
a blood-guiltiness—in which they actually had no part—shall 
not be imputed to them (Deut. 21:1-9). When man appears 
as the one who “covers,” the thought is that by a compensa- 
tion, a "55, he moves the injured party to waive his right ot 
revenge (2 Sam. 21:3; Numb. 35:31 ff.). "BD in that case 
simply is the weregild inducing the injured party or the judge 
to consider the guilt no longer in existence (Exod. 21: 30; 
1 Sam. 12:3). But the word can also be used figuratively for 
the averting of a dreaded evil by some kind of performance (Isa. 
43:3; Prov. 13:8; 21:18; Job 33:23 f.; 36:18). And con- 
sequently all that the person or community does to avert God's 
possible or actual wrath may be termed ‘covering ;’’ whether it 
is a sacrifice (1 Sam. 3:14; Isa. 47:11), or a sacred gift like the 
poll-tax paid as “‘covering money” in connection with the God- 
defying census of the people (Exod. 30:11 ff.), or like the prize 


9Isa. 6:7; 22:14; Jer. 18:23; Ezek. 16:63; Pss. 65:4; 78:38; 79:9; Deut. 
21:8. 
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money in case of unprecedented success (Numb. 31:50). The 
language of the sacrificial laws is most closely approached by 
passages like Numb. 25:13, where Phinehas, through his zeal 
both expressing and satisfying God’s wrath, “covers” (53 "BD) 
the children of Israel, and thus effects that God no longer con- 
siders them doomed; or like Exod. 32:30, where Moses tries 
by prayer to “cover” (MNUM 732 "ED) the sin of the people. 
In all this the meaning of the word is unambiguous. God will 
no longer look at the sin; or man, by gifts, actions, or petitions, 
causes offended persons or the offended God to look no longer 
at the sin as demanding revenge. 

The linguistic usage is quite different in the connection of 
the sacrificial laws, which is already very current with Ezekiel, 
chaps. 43, 45. Here the subject that “covers” is without 
exception the priest executing the rite. That which is to be 
“covered”’ is not the sin, but the person of him who renders the 
sacrifice, or else the sanctuary. And the means of “covering,” 
if possible, is the holy sacrificial blood, whether more directly, or 
more externally brought into the presence of the deity. Only in 
exceptional cases other substances of the sacrifice are employed. 
Not a single bloody sacrifice is rendered to God where the proper 
dedication of the sacrificial food is not preceded by “covering.” 
It must, therefore, be conceived of as a process distinct from the 
appropriation of the sacrifice by God, and making this possible. 
Nobody will deny that the cleansing and consecrative effect attrib- 
uted to sacrificial blood since primeval periods of human history, 
that for generations was no longer an object of doubt or of direct 
religious sensation, somehow enters into consideration. Accord- 
ingly it appears self-evident in Lev., chaps. 14; 16 that a house 
defiled by leprosy, or the place of the sanctuary deprived of its 
consecration by Israel’s imperfect cult, should be “cleansed” 
with sacrificial blood. Sacrificial blood has the power of abolish- 
ing uncleanness in a higher measure than either water, the 
cleansing element, or than the sacred ointment, Exod. 29: 21, or 
than the stain-purging flame. But thereby only the outward 
circumference of the matter is described. 
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Why does the priest “cover’’ the offerers of sacrifice? Surely 
not, like God, to declare the sin no longer existent ; but to restore 
the consecration of the person or the altar or the house, that 
a veil may be spread over their uncleanness (Ezek. 43 : 18-27); 
in other words, to ‘‘consecrate,”’ ‘‘cleanse,” the offerer and the 
holy places. We, it cannot be denied, in this connection naturally 
think of forgiveness of sin, since to our mind nothing but our 
unpardoned sin could intervene between God and us in a sepa- 
rating and compromising way. Yet it has previously been 
pointed out that the Old Testament sacrifices—of which only 
a small portion has to do with sin, while ordinarily the com- 
munity united with God merely expresses its gratitude and 
worship—cannot possibly deal with forgiveness of sin in our 
sense. We must step out of the circle of ideas of a purely 
ethical religion into the entirely different trend of thought of 
pious antiquity. 

In Israel, as among all ancient nations, holiness, as we have 
seen, is chiefly a physical conception. It is dangerous and 
deadly. And the holier anything is, z. ¢., the more immediate 
its contact with the deity, the more its presence threatens ruin 
to one coming out of the unsanctification of natural life. Who- 
soever touches God’s ark unconsecrated, whatsoever creature of 
unclean lips sees God, incurs death. Special emphasis is placed 
upon this ancient conviction in the Levitical law caused by 
its enhanced supramundane conception of God. The whole 
institution of the Levites rests on the supposition that they, 
being consecrated, may touch the holy articles, contact with 
which would kill the people (Numb. 1: 53; 8: 10-19; 18:5). The 
priests bear “the iniquity of holy things” (Exod. 28: 38). They 
eat the “most holy” parts of sacrifice at the holy place (Lev. 
10:17 ff.; Exod. 29: 38 ff.). Into the closest presence of God the 
high priest enters only with special consecration and on but one 
appointed day (Lev., chap. 16). The sanctuary kills anyone 
approaching it with “strange fire” (Lev. 10:1). Whosoever with- 
out call arrogates to himself the official prerogatives of the 
priesthood is swallowed up by the earth (Numb. 16: 22 ff.). In 
this entire circle of ideas the contrast of the creature to God is 
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not conceived in our sense of consciousness of sin. Both, it is 
true, are related. Uncleanness was in ancient times as much 
an ethical as a physical idea. Isaiah’s designation of himself 
and his people as “of unclean lips’’ undoubtedly contained some 
consciousness of moral unworthiness. And the Old Testament 
is aware that “no clean one cometh out of the unclean” (Job 
14:4; 13:26), and that man shaped in iniquity (Ps. 51:7) has 
an evil heart from his youth (Gen. 8:21; Ps. 130). Yet crea- 
tural unsanctification and moral imperfection are not clearly 
separated. The heavens are not clean before God; he findeth 
fault with his holy ones (Job 4:18 ff.). In the liturgical sphere 
of worship, indeed, the idea of creatural unsanctification, of 
distance between Creator and creature, is the prevailing one. 
This appears in the fact that the priest, who as a moral being 
is not a whit better, can still ‘‘cover” the offerer because on 
the ground of physical cleanness and faultlessness (Exod., chap. 
29; Lev. 21:6 ff.,16f.) through ceremonial consecrations he is 
qualified for God’s presence and protected against its mortal 
effects.° In this need of “covering” is implied a perceptible 
feeling of moral insufficiency. Not in the sense, however, of 
the Christian consciousness of sin, but entirely comprehended 
in the general consciousness of creatural and natural unclean- 
ness over against the holiness of God. Not a wrath of God 
already existing is to be revoked by “covering,” but care is 
taken to avoid the provocation of God’s wrath and the exter- 
mination of the unworthy object by his deadly holiness. Where 
man draws near with sin-offering and guilt-offering he doubly 
feels the need of such consecration Not only as “unclean 
man,” but also as ‘defiled by sin,” he must needs be qualified 
for God’s sight. The need itself every man feels, because he is 
“but dust and ashes” (Gen. 18:27). The “covering,” there- 
fore, is nothing but the concealing of the uncleanness of the 
creature before the holy presence of God. In given cases it may 
be synonymous with “purifying” or “purging” of sin (NOM), 


’ 


The Levites represent Israel’s “firstborn,” 2. ¢., God’s holy due (Numb. 3: 12; 
8:16). They are consecrated, and so perform the ordinary services at the sanctuary, 
though not the sacrificial rite (18:2, 5), without the wrath of God coming upon Israel 


(1:53; 8:19). 
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namely, when the offerer seeks forgiveness in sacrifice (Lev 
8:15). But in itself the word is parallel with “sanctify” (27p) 
and with “cleanse” ("S70). We correctly render it by “con- 
secrate.”’ 

The priest consecrates the offerer. He, the authorized serv- 
ant at the house of God, ushers others into God’s presence. 
And he gives them “the wedding garment” in which they may 
come nigh unto God without danger, since it conceals their 
unsanctification (Numb. 8:19). The means of “covering,” 
according to the primitive sentiments of man, primarily is sacri- 
ficial blood, the sacred cement between God and man ; only, how- 
ever, because it contains the life and is appropriated by God as 
a symbol of the communion into which he enters with the offerer. 
That it is only meant thus is proven by the circumstance that 
eventually also other sacred means of consecration serve the same 
end, provided they attest the communion of God. The eating 
of the flesh of sin-offering by the priest, in fact the whole sacri- 
ficial act, possesses ‘‘ covering’’ power (Numb. 10:17; 15:35; ¢f. 
Exod. 29:33; Lev. 4:13-21; 5:11). In a like manner the 
sacred ointment ‘“‘ covers” the person on whom it is sprinkled 
(Lev. 8:30; 14:10; 10:7). The question, therefore, is not one 
of blood as a symbol of God’s mortal wrath. Among the means 
of consecration which, like frankincense (Numb. 17: 12), through 
their contact with God gain “covering” power, blood, to be sure, 
is central and decisive—just as it is most important among the 
means of purification by the side of water (¢. g., Exod. 30:19; 
Lev. 13 : 34,54, 58), or of water with sacrificial ashes (Numb. 19:5 
ff.).2* Consecrated through sacrificial blood man can draw nigh 
unto the sanctuary without being destroyed, as Levites and 
priests through higher consecrations are enabled to come into per- 
sonal touch with holy things. That the community for which the 
sacrificial law was written entertained any kind of theory about 

*tIsaiah’s sin is purged by fire from the heavenly altar (6:5). Compare the 
washing of garments in the blood of the Lamb. Purificatory means: Lev. 12:8; 
14:9-20; 15:5, 29; Numb. 5:15f.; 6:18; 28:22ff.; 29:5; 31:22 f. Altar conse- 
cration: Exod. 29:37; Lev. 8:15. The sacred ointment sanctifies, Lev. 10:7. Fire 
cleanses, Numb. 31:22f. The “covering” occurs before Yahweh’s countenance, Lev. 


19: 22. 
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the power of sacrificial blood, or felt a need of such a thing, is 
excluded by the nature of the case.” For millenniums human 
piety had regarded this “power of blood”’ as self-evident. Yet it 
was now generally felt not to be a matter of penalty or judgment, 
nor of purely physical communion with the deity, as the primi- 
tive ages had probably considered it. Because God wanted sacri- 
fice, because it was favorably accepted by him, the victim’s life 
presented to him in the blood is a cover concealing the offerer’s 
unsanctification and impurity from God’s holy sight. 

This “‘covering”’ is the immediate preparation for the accept- 
ance of the sacrifice by God. It is always preceded by cleansings 
of a more symbolical character. The apparel must be clean and 
festal, the body must be washed before man is admitted to the 
sacrifice (Exod. 30: 20; Lev. 13:34, 54, 58; 14:8f., 46f.; 15:5 
ff., 17 ff.; 16: 4, 23, 26, 28; Numb. 19:7, 8. 20f.; 31: 19f., 24). 
And conditions of particular uncleanness, as that called forth by 
contact with demoniacal powers, by phases of death or sickness, 
by generation and child-birth, must be made ineffective through 
purifications and periods of consecration (2 Sam. 11:4; Exod. 
19:15; 1 Sam. 21:5). The later Israel, it seems, found lustra- 
tion necessary before every prayer (Judith 12:7, 9). Hence 
before ceremonial consecration was possible man must first put 
away that which in an unusual manner hindered his contact with 
the sacred. Since time immemorial the custom prevailed, when 
a sense of particular guilt oppressed the community, by fasting,” 
attitudes of grief, and lamentation to renounce such guilt in peni- 
tence and to qualify oneself again for religious intercourse with 
God (Joel 1:14; 2:12 ff.; Zech. 7: 3 ff.; 8:19; of Judg. 20: 23, 
26; 1 Sam. 7:6; 31:13; 2 Sam. 12:16, 22; 1 Kings 21:9, 12, 
27; Ps. 35:13). 

» Presuming the above, there seems no difficulty whatever in 
explaining the meaning of the sacrifices of the Law not directly 
pertaining to sin or guilt. Preéminent among these, according 


22 The view is probably to be dismissed that an indemnity for the “killing ” of the 
domestic animal was to be effected by this blood. The post-exilic temple community 
was no longer “ naive” enough for such a view. 


23 Fasting was perhaps originally a preparation for the sacred partaking of flesh 
{compare the fasting of Catholics before taking the sacrament). 
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to its religious importance, is burnt-offering (FD%), now no 
longer considered a sin-purging sacrifice, but the regular sacrifice 
of the congregation of worshipers. According to the entire 
linguistic usage, ‘‘ whole offering” (5°5>) is to be taken as synony- 
mous with burnt-offering. The apparent exception in Ps. 51:21 
is explainable by poetic juxtaposition of parallel terms (1 Sam. 
7:9; Deut. 33:10). To contend about the origin of the word 
“‘olah” would be of no significance for our task. The rendering 
“burnt-offering” (59) is certainly preferable to the inexpressive 
term ‘‘that which ascends.” The offerer consecrates the ani- 
mal through laying on of hands. Then the priest performs the 
“covering” by sprinkling the blood, and sets in order the fire- 
food. Whereupon the entire victim is offered in fire to the deity 
“for a sweet savor.”’ Such burnt-offerings or holocausts are ren- 
dered on all festive occasions, alike at joyful feast and expiatory 
sacrifice (Exod. 10:25; 32:6; Lev., chap. 6; cf Exod. 29: 10- 
19; Lev. 9:2; 12:6 ff.; 14:19; 15:14; Ezek. 45:23). As Israel’s 
continual sacrifice (72M) they ascend on the altar, according 
to Ezekiel morning by morning (46:13), according to the Law 
morning and evening (Lev. 6: 2 ff.; Exod. 29: 38; Numb. 28: 3; 
cf. 1 Chron. 16: 40), so that all special sacrifices are rendered to 
God “upon this burnt-offering,” which in a sense is the basis of 
all. It is like an opus operatum sustaining the communion of the 
nation with God (Lev. 6:6; 7:2). When strangers to the nation 
show their reverence for Israel’s God, it must be done through 
this sacrifice (Lev. 17:8; 22:18; Josephus, C. Ap., 2:16; De 
bell. jud., 2:17, 2). The animals offered had to be males, and 
entirely faultless (Lev. 1:3, 10, 14). Only in case of need was 
the offering of doves valid. 

There is here no question of particular expiation. Where 
that enters into consideration the burnt-offering cannot be ren- 
dered except on the basis of a sin-offering, that is, after the expia- 
tory act (e. g., Numb. 6:9-15; 15:22 ff.). Only when Israel or 
the pious stand in normal intercourse with God is this sacrifice 
permissible. And, moreover, it is the basis on which rest all 
special sacrifices of thanks, of prayer, of vows. It is the 
intrinsic ritual sacrifice, the expression of the worship which 
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Israel under all circumstances must dedicate to God, and which 
it can alone dedicate to him when its intercourse with him is 
uninterrupted, In the nature of the case, the offering congrega- 
tion itself may not eat a portion of such gifts of worship. They 
are holy. Even the priest receives no share, as he did of the 
sin-offerings, or as was the case among the Carthaginians. God 
appropriates the entire sacrifice in fire. 

The Law naturally does not think of blood-enchantment * 
and blood-communion. Remote to it is also the dread realism of 
early times, which regarded human sacrifice as the most efficient 
holocaust. Likewise the thought of God’s physical partaking of the 
sacrifice — notwithstanding the previously mentioned metaphors 
to the contrary —can no longer be presupposed of the religious 
life of this period (Ps. 50:7 ff.). Israel can only have regarded 
pious and obedient worship, which is the spiritual content of the 
gift, as that element in fire-food which God accepts with pleas- 
ure. Hecatombs and extravagant sacrifices, therefore, are imma- 
terial. The sacrifices prescribed are comparatively trifling, 
because they are essentially symbolical. Yet they must be ren- 
dered without stint and wilfulness, according to precise divine 
order, and of the best that man can give. Thus the meaning of 
this kind of sacrifice is the willing and obedient expression of wor- 
ship through gifts of reverence. God accepting it avows commun- 
ion with the nation, though not in the childlike mode of ancient 
times that Judg. 13:23 presupposes. The conception of own- 
ership plays no important part in connection with these offer- 
ings, though man may naturally only make a gift to God of that 
which is his own (2 Sam. 24: 23 ff.). The Law nowhere con- 
templates a present to God in the sense of a bribe. God 
demands worship, and this is rendered him in burnt-offering —as 
the gift of the subject is valued by the king, not as an increase 
of wealth, but as a symbolical expression of subjection and obedi- 
ence (Exod. 23:15; Deut. 16:16). 

Just as readily comprehensible is the numerous class of sacri- 
fices corresponding with the primitive sacrificial meals and 


24 How realistic and magical the Law in other respects regarded the effect of 
holy things and words is seen in the law, Numb. 5:15 ff., that the drinking of water 
filled with curses shall ruin the guilty one (1 Sam. 14: 24). 
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rendered partly of voluntary determination (373, Lev. 7:16), 
partly to express gratitude (7 mM, Lev. 7:12; 22:29; Ps. 27:6), 
partly in fulfilment of vows (1, Lev. 22:18; Numb. 15:3). 
The Law calls them pvalw, whether the word is indicative of 
the inviolate communion between God and the offerer ( peace- 
and welfare-offerings), or, what seems more probable, of the 
rendering of something that was vowed or was otherwise to be 
discharged (D5W, Amos 5:22). Where simply a slaughter- 
sacrifice (M2) is mentioned, this kind of offering is usually 
meant. It comprises only such sacrificial renderings as are 
freely determined by the community or the individual without 
legal regularity. Desiring or having experienced special divine 
aid, they offered such sacrifices to God in order to please him 
that he might help, or because he had helped. Here the old 
form of sacrifice is most faithfully preserved. After the offerer 
consecrated the animal, after the priest ‘‘ covered ’’ him and dedi- 
cated the blood, the fat alone was rendered to God in fire. Not 
as the “inner part” of the animal —for the fat tail of sheep also 
falls to God (Lev. 3: 3-g)—but as the blossom of the flesh 
withdrawn from profane use. The rest of the animal’s flesh 
also belonged to God, and was considered holy. Only the clean 
as God’s guests might participate of the meal at the sanctuary. 
What was not eaten at the holy feast had to be burnt as “‘holy”’ 
in a clean place (Lev. 19:5). Notin the manner of a sacrifice — 
for the consumption by fire took place outside of the sanctuary — 
but in order to withdraw it from decomposition and all unholy 
use (Lev. 7:15 ff.; 19:5 f.; 22:30). God appropriated nothing 
further of the meal; the honorary portion due him (1 Sam. 
9:24), the breast and right shoulder, was only symbolically 
offered and heaved or waved before him (Tn, MeN ; cf. 
Exod. 25:2; 29:24; 35:5, 21, 24; 36:3,6; 38:24, 29; Lev. 
7:30; 9:21; 10:14; Numb. 8:10-15; 15:18). Itthen fell to 
the lot of his servants, the priests. And the rest of the flesh, 
with the appurtenances of a joyous meal, was partaken in 
religious table-fellowship by the offerers, whose guest might be 
any person standing in communion with them, or God’s pro- 
tégés, the Levite and stranger (Deut. 12:12, 13; 14:26; 16:11, 
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14). Thus they rejoiced “before God”’ (Exod. 18:12; Deut. 
12:7, 12, 18; 14:24; 27:7). The aspect of the meal here 
figured so predominantly that even animals with slight faults were 
admitted as voluntary gifts. (Yet see Lev. 3:1-9; 22:22). 
From these feasts of joy sacred poetry has drawn its metaphors 
of religious bliss which enter deeply into the imagery of Christen- 
dom (Pss. 16:11; 22:25; 50:14; 56:12; 61:8; 64:10; 
65:1-4; 100:2; 116:14, 18; 118: 24; cf Prov. 17:1). 

Thoughts of penitency were utterly remote from these sacri- 
fices. The offerer in reverential awe felt his need of consecration 
before he could rejoice in his gift at the sanctuary. Yet he came in 
the full glad sense of God’s grace as a child of the people of the 
covenant who stood in the splendor of the light of God’s counte- 
nance. Possible sin or guilt was previously washed away. He 
feared neither God’s displeasure nor his judgment. How coulda 
pious Israelite under the impulse to render his God a gratifying 
gift of thanks feel himself under divine wrath? True, he felt that 
he could approach God only when consecrated, like a subject 
entering the royal hall only when washed and properly attired. 
In this sense the Israel of that period, more than the early 
nation, perceived the immeasurable distance between the son of 
dust involved in the world and its business, and the celestial 
supramundane God, and reverently prayed the priest for ‘‘ cover- 
ing” through sacrificial blood. With our consciousness of sin 
and guilt, however, that had nothing to do, and it did not make 
the sacrificial meal an expiatory sacrifice. 

Of course, that which had filled the hearts of the early 
Hebrews at such meals, the consciousness of actual table-fellow- 
ship and company with God by which the union with him was 
perceived and strengthened, was for the congregation of the 
second temple hardly more than a shadowy reminiscence. They 
thought of a blood-communion with God least of all. The blood 
~ at these meals was strictly excluded from the participation of 
the guests (Gen. 9:4; Deut. 12:16, 23; Lev. 17: 10ff.). Par- 
taking of blood appeared so abominable to the pious (Ps. 16: 4) 
that David already refuses to drink the water from the well at 
Bethlehem which was obtained by his friends in jeopardy of 
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their lives; it seems like “‘the blood” of his heroes, and he 
therefore pours it out unto God (2 Sam. 23:14-17). And 
sprinkling of the guests or the house with sacrificial blood was 
no longer customary. Israel undoubtedly performed these 
sacrifices without any theological considerations. What we arti- 
ficially and by reflection approximate was in those times still the 
self-evident heritage of the piety of millenniums. That God was 
gratified with the rendered sacrifice ascending to him as ether 
seemed so indubitable that it was simply presumed. Therefore 
it was offered him as we offer him our prayer and holy senti- 
ments. It was not offered as a present which he needed, or 
of costly material, but as an honorary gift to gratify and, in 
given cases, to make him favorably disposed to grant requests. 
The thought was hardly brought to mind whether the effect 
of this honoring rested only in the intention of the offerer or 
in the sacrifice as opus operatum. In all invitations to festive 
honoring both elements stand side by side. If Christianity after 
two millenniums is still but very partially clear as to the relation 
of both ideas, then surely the Israel of the Law must much less 
have been so. The compilers of the sacrificial Torah nowhere 
show that they ever thought upon the matter. And just as 
unprejudiced and void of reflection the guests must have felt 
their union with God in the sacrificial meal and the enjoyment 
of his grace, without inquiring if this glad consciousness rested 
upon the fact of the common meal itself or upon the communion 
of the heart with God expressed therein. 

Up to this point the sacrifices of the Law are simply the 
expression of the worship of God and the desire to gratify him 
through honorary and hospitable gifts. A different meaning of 
sacrifice could be derived only from the precepts relating to sin- 
offering (MNWM) and guilt-offering (OWN). They were not cus- 
tomary, it seems, in early Israel. The people simply paid fines 
to the sanctuary. They first appear in Ezekiel (40:39; 43:19, 
25; 44:26; 45:17, 20; 46:20), and Ps. 40:7 mentions them. 
It is probable that a transformation of the fine into sacrificial 
form took place in the interest of the cult. The laws concerning 
sin- and guilt-offering are not kept apart with systematic clearness 
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They rather leave the impression of compositions from various 
sacrifice rituals. As our task does not concern the differences 
of opinion attaching themselves to this question, we base our 
investigation upon the now prevailing view, according to which 
DON in Lev. 5: 1-13 is employed in a wider sense for guilt in 
general, and what is prescribed in the passage is materially 
included in sin-offering. For if guilt-offerings were here spoken 
of, they must be considered in absolute coincidence with sin- 
offerings both as to their occasion and their execution. 

Neither sacrifice deals with what we call sin and guilt in its 
proper sense. For the entire sphere of the inner life there exists 
no sacrifice. Nor cana sacrifice be rendered for wilful trans- 
gression of divine commandments, in renunciation of obedience 
to God, as little as in civil life blood-money ("55) can be 
accepted for misdemeanor defiling the land, e. g., for murder 
(Numb. 35: 31-34). If anyone transgresses God’s order ‘with 
a high hand” (7729 772), “that soul shall be cut off from 
among his people” (Numb. 15:30). (The term in civil spheres 
expresses violent disregard of order in contrast with peaceable 
agreement (Exod. 14:8; Numb. 33:3).) Only “if anyone sins 
through error” (Fasc, Lev. 4:2, 22, 27; 5:1, 15, etc.) is there 
a sacrifice, for sins unconsciously and unintentionally committed 
through human weakness and short-sightedness, where evil will — 
the actual center of sin—is missing. Thus also for sins similar to 
unintentional slaying in civil spheres, for which the law knows 
cities of refuge, and which do not exclude the possibility of 
friendly adjustment with the injured kin. The greater portion 
of the sacrificial laws pertain to mere neglect of the precepts 
of cult or purification. Thus the law, Lev., chap. 16, deals only 
with fault remaining unnoticed in the ritual life of Israel during 
the year, by which the sanctuary and the intercourse of the com- 
munity with God may have lost the necessary consecration. 
The case is similar in regard to the laws concerning contact with 
dead bodies, concerning leprosy, etc. In other respects they deal 
with possession of consecrated things, with careless vows, with con- 
cealing a curse, or sexual intercourse with a bondwoman, nowhere 
in the Old Testament coming under the head of sin. The Priestly 
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Law has a juristical and ritual, not an ethico-religious trend. 
Guilt-offerings, in the restricted sense of the word, pz ., form 
the simplest case. Concerning them the prescriptions are found 
Lev. 5:14 ff.; 7:1 ff.; 14:12; Numb. 5:5 ff.; 6:12; 18:9 
(Ezek. 40:39; 42:13; 44:29; 46:20). Their distinguishing 
peculiarity lies in the fact that they are rendered for covert, 
faithless action (5373),*5 i. ¢., in event of the violation of the 
rights of sanctuary or of man. If a Nazarite is interrupted in 
his vow by contact with some dead thing (Numb. 6:9 ‘}, or if 
anybody has profaned the sanctuary (Lev. 5:15; cf 1 Sam. 
6: 3. 19), or if by curse or vow or oath God’s holy name is dis- 
honored, then “guilt” against God is in question, an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the sanctuary. And guilt against the 
neighbor is in question if he, according to Lev. 5: 14 ff.; 19: 20, 
and Numb. 5:6, is injured in his right of ownership, under which 
comes the right of the master to his female slave, or if he is 
injured by denial of a pledge or by the withholding of lost things 
found. Every other distinction of the two kinds of sacrifice pro- 
ceeding from “recognition of the offense in the light of God's 
penalty,” or from “gravity of the sin,” founders on the simple 
contents of the laws in Lev., chaps. 4 and 5. 

In early Israel, as has been mentioned, a fine had to be paid 
to the sanctuary in cases of the above character, besides what 
was demanded by civil order, just as among other nations in addi- 
tion to the weregild, which the injured party received, a penalty 
for breach of peace had to be paid into the public treasury. All 
of that is now ritually regulated. He that is “guilty” must first 
make amends for the damage done and “add the fifth part more 
thereto” (Lev. 5:16; 6:5; Numb.5:7). If there is no person 
to whom restitution can be made, the sum falls to the sanctuary 
(Numb. 5:8). Then the offender by way of penalty for the 
violation of the divine order of the community must furnish to the 

75Thus in Josh. 7:1 Achan’s seizure of goods under the ban is $3, yet inten- 
tional, for which there is no sacrifice, but only extermination. In alike manner the 
guilt of Eli’s sons, who imposed on God’s right in the sanctuary, cannot be expiated 
through sacrifice or gift (1 Sam. 3:14). Guilt-offering in connection with cleansing 


from leprosy (Lev., chap. 14) can only be artificially included here through the inter- 
mediary thought of an obligation to the community. 
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sanctuary a victim estimated according to a definite money value 
(Lev. 5:15, 18, two shekels), which plainly represents a fine. In 
case of violation of holiness, as with the Nazarite, the guilt-offer- 
ing alone is to be rendered. The victim (D™EDG 5, Numb. 
5:8; DWNT dN, Lev. 5: 16) is treated in the same manner as 
in the sin-offering. It belongs to the sanctuary. The priest must 
eat it as ‘most holy” after the blood is assigned to God and the 
fat is burned (Lev. 7:1 ff.). Here the old fine is simply changed 
into the less offensive and more symbolical form of a sacrificial 
gift. The blood and fat must be offered to God, since every 
victim is so dedicated to him. The body of the animal becomes 
“most holy ;” for it is dedicated to the sanctuary as a penalty. 
That God does not appropriate it to himself in fire as burnt-offer- 
ing, but assigns it to his servants, follows, it would seem, from 
the circumstance that the old fine — which, to the displeasure of 
the prophets, was a good source of revenue for the priests (Amos 
2:7 £.; Hos. 4:8)—at least in this limited way was further to 
benefit them. ‘‘ Every man’s hallowed things” are theirs (Numb. 
5:9f.). There is as little occasion to think of a “penal death” 
of the victim or of ‘‘substitution”’ in connection with these guilt- 
offerings as in connection with the money formerly paid to the 
sanctuary. It is a fine making amends for the violation of right 
in accordance with the general custom of ancient humanity. 
Antiquity very realistically applied the measure of material 
value to such objects as honor and life. Thus our inquiry is 
exclusively to be limited to sin-offering, which, according to its 
sacrificial form, is in fact determinative also for guilt-offering. 
Sin-offering does not purport to render satisfaction for injured 
rights of God or neighbor. Where the gracious communion of 
God with the nation, or with a single member of the com- 
monwealth, is made impossible through opposition to divine 
ordinances, sin-offering would restore this communion, effect 
forgiveness of sin. But only in a small, circumscribed sphere of 
contradiction to God’s will is this offering applicable: in case of 
sinning through ignorance and weakness, without evil will, where 


26 The =e) "92 , Exod. 30: 16, intended to avert God’s wrath after the census 
of the people, still very externally expresses the early conception of penalty. 
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sin and ceremonicl uncleanness still indistinguishably blend. 
Although early Israel expected to purchase pardon with burnt- 
offerings for religious unfaithfulness and civil misdemeanor, 
that was no longer to be thought of in Israel’s religion after 
the preaching of the great prophets. The congregation which 
read the prophetic writings and chanted the psalms knew well 
enough where the guilty nation, where the disquieted conscience 
of the sinner, had to look for solace, namely, in the free grace of 
God ready to forgive penitent sinners, and in subjection to God’s 
will, in spirit and truth, and confession and renunciation of 
sin (Pss. 32 and 51, 21D). God wills, not the sinner’s death, 
but his conversion (Ezek., chap. 18). There is forgiveness with 
him that he may be feared (Ps. 130:4). In his covenanted 
love to Israel, his servant and son, lies the inexhaustible foun- 
tain of grace. This grace has nothing to do with sacrificial gifts. 
When Israel thought of mediators, which were capable of regain- 
ing God’s favor, forfeited through Israel’s misdemeanor, they 
were not the priestly functionaries. They were heroes, like 
Phinehas, reéstablishing God’s holy order by zealous acts (Numb. 
25:4), or men of prayer, like Moses,” who staked their own posi- 
tion of grace with God in love for their people (Exod. 32:11, 
32 ff.). Fathers, like King David, stood security that God would 
not utterly nor forever turn from his people. ‘God’s Servant,” 
who gives up his innocent life in faith and obedience to the divine 
will and in sacrificing love to God’s community, renders the real 
surety to God, and is the true penalty for Israel (Isa., chap. 53). 
Israel could not think of the sin-offerings of the Priestly Law. 
These only applied where God’s love indissolubly held fast the 
communion with his nation, not where misdemeanor had turned 
him away in anger. They purported only to produce forgiveness 
for that which human frailty, even with good and legal intentions, 
ever and anon falls short in concerning the complete fulfilment of 
divine law. They desired steadily to restore the consecration 
it needed to the holy place, where God’s intercourse with his 
people was consummated, and which was perennially darkened 


27 Exod. 32:11. Moses seeks to smooth God’s face by allusion to his honor 
involved in Israel’s. With gifts the countenance is calmed (Prov. 19:6). 
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through an earth-born and erring nation’s profane manner and 
unrecognized faults of worship. From the sacrificial laws of the 
priestly Torah nothing is to be learned concerning the doctrine 
of the atonement and the comprehension of the significance of 
Christ’s death, natural as it was for the popular devotional lan- 
guage of early Christianity to facilitate for “babes” the percep- 
tion of the wonder of the cross by allusions to these ordinances. 

God in his covenant of grace will pardon and annul separa- 
tion on Israel’s or the Israelite’s approach with sin-offering, 
where they see their religious communion with God—that is, the 
normal relation between God and his community — interrupted 
through no intention of their own to dissolve it, but where, 
through contact with unclean or demoniacal things, through 
unintentional transgression of the prescriptions of cult and 
sacred custom, or through sickness (Lev., chap. 15), they feel 
defiled. It is, therefore, not a matter of violated rights, for 
which a penalty must be paid. The money value of the victim 
is not fixed. But the closer the connection of the sinner with 
God, 7. ¢., the holier he has been, the greater the defilement is 
accounted, and the greater also must the offering be. Its mag- 
nitude is graded from the bullock, which the community or the 
priest gives, down to the he-goat, which the average Israelite 
renders (Lev. 4:13, 22, 27; 16:3, 5). And asa sign that the 
symbolical character of the sacrifice prevails over the material 
value of the gift, the sin-offering of the poor may diminish to a 
pair of doves (Lev. 4:28; Numb. 5:15, 25), aye,a simple flour- 
offering (Lev. 5:7-11)%without oil or frankincense, in corre- 
spondence with the character of penitency. Defilement of a 
particularly consecrated person requires stronger cleansing. The 
law, however, in no way distinguishes between physical and 
ethical defilement. 

The victim, as in all kinds of sacrifice, is consecrated by the 
offerer through imposition of hands (Exod. 29:10; Lev. 4: 4, 
15, 24, 28). The priest performs the “covering” by means of 
the sacrificial blood, which here most strikingly appears as the 
center of the act. At the consecration of defiled holy places 
(Lev. 16:14, 15, 19; cf. 4:7, 17, 25, 29 f.; 8:15; 9:9; Exod. 
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29:12) the blood is brought to the places themselves. The 
priest dips his finger in the blood and rubs it over the place 
requiring consecration, either the holy of holies with its place of 
consecration (m7BD), or the sacred veil, or the brazen altar 
(Lev. 4:6, 17, 32). The blood is else simply sprinkled or 
poured out. The sinner himself receives it only in case of lep- 
rosy (Lev. 14:4 ff.), where a direct cleansing takes place. The 
fat of the victim ascends to God as sacrificial odor (Exod. 
29:13; Lev. 4:9, 10, 31; 7:3 ff.). Its body is “most holy” 
(D"DIp wip). Therefore the “consecrated ones,” the priests, 
must eat it at the holy place. That appears as their privilege 
(Lev. 6:10, 18, 22; 7:6; 14:13), but it is also their duty. 
They thereby guard Israel against sacramental danger and so 
complete the act of sin-offering. Therefore they are dili- 
gently urged to overcome the natural horror of such enjoyment 
of the “most holy” (Lev. 10:16-20; cf 9:11). But when 
the priests themselves bring the sin-offering, and thus are tem- 
porarily unholy, or when the whole congregation, to which the 
priests belong, renders it, then the flesh of the victim must be 
burned at a place outside of the sanctuary (Lev. 4:11, 12, 21; 
6:23; 9:11; 16:27; of 7:15). Notasa sacrifice, for it does 
not occur at the place of sacrifice; nor in the manner of bury- 
ing something dead. Only in very rare instances is the custom 
of burning the dead known in Israel (1 Sam. 31:12; Amos 
2:1). It is simply a matter of withdrawing the “most holy” 
from every desecration, and at the same time averting the dan- 
ger concealed therein. That done, the offerer has been forgiven 
(> rD03, Lev. 4:20, 26, 31; 5:13-18; 10; 26). Occasional 
and faded traces only of the primitive customs of humanity 
at piacular sacrifices remain. Piacula of strange animals, which 
rest on totemism, are an abomination to the Law (Isa. 65:3; 
66:3, 17; Ezek.8:10,12). Dreadful piacular sacrifices where- 
with the angry deity was to be conciliated are here excluded. 
Reminiscences of piacular rites elsewhere in vogue appear only 
in the admittance of female victims (Lev. 4:28, 32; 5:6), in 
the preference for the he-goat (Lev. 4:23; 16:7), and in the 
absence of frankincense and oil. The partaking of the sacrifice is 
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limited to the priests acting as holy representatives of the com- 
munity. Likewise the touching with sacrificial blood, except where 
an outward and, as it were, material defilement is washed away. 
Thus the process and the ultimate end of the sacred perform- 
ance are plainly visible. It is only a question as to how the Isra- 
elites thought to achieve the end by this process. As to that, 
we are not surprised if the answer cannot be an incontrovertibly 
definite one, or if it is decisive as to what it excludes, but not in 
what it affirms. For the sacrificial law does not aim at theologi- 
cal precision. It desires only to fix the exact technique of the 
performance. And it simply presupposes the views of antiquity 
developed in millenniums, into which we can transpose ourselves 
but artificially and imperfectly. 

It is manifest, without further proof, that ‘covering’ here 
means nothing else than in other sacrifice, and yet attains a 
special enhanced importance. If natural unsanctification and 
uncleanness must be concealed through sacramental means of 
consecration, that God “see” them not, then impurity arising 
from sin, and singularly defiling man, has double need of “ cov- 
ering.” Without it man, in approaching the altar, would to attract 
God’s wrath secure his own destruction. Thus it is readily under- 
stood why on the Day of Atonement the sanctuary itself is 
“covered” with the blood of sin-offering.* It is defiled in God’s 
sight through errors of cult and through the unconsecrated mul- 
titude daily drawing nigh. Similarly the holy blood of sin- 
offering must conceal the uncleanness of one defiled by leprosy 
before he can be admitted into the religious community and 
appear at the sanctuary. It is likewise intelligible why the 
priest at every sin-offering solemnly performs the “ covering.” 
Perhaps remnants of primitive usage no longer intelligible lie in 
the touching of the leper with blood of the sin-offering, and in the 
requirement that the priest who represents the community must 
dip his finger in the blood and eat the flesh of the sin-offering. 
For formerly the communion of the god with his worshipers was 
not only strengthened and guaranteed, but, if necessary, estab- 
lished anew by the common meal, especially by joint participation 


28 This appears even stronger in Ezek. 45: 18 ff. 
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of the blood. But the Law was surely not conscious of such 
conceptions. Sin-offering has wholly lost the character of a 
religious meal. The effect of blood, inasmuch as not presumed 
without further reflection, can be understood only from the 
entire course of sacrifice. We need but bear in mind that among 
all nations of antiquity expiatory sacrifices were not qualitatively 
distinguished from the rest, but merely figured as a particular 
form of the combined sacrificial performance. The same means 
by which the ancients desired to preserve and strengthen the 
favor of the gods also appeared fit to secure and regain their 
injured or forfeited grace. The same must here have been the 
case. The sacrificial blood, which the son of earth dedicates 
that he may come before God’s countenance without injury, 
cleanses from particular defilement of sin, as water, which con- 
secrates for the joyous feast, in the special event of sacrificial 
danger, also has a purifying effect. 

What, according to the faith of the congregation of the sec- 
ond temple, does sin-offering signify, by means of what does it 
effect forgiveness of sin? 

Excluded, because contrary to the entire conception of 
antiquity and the character of the Priestly Law, appears the view 
that the victim’s death and approximation to God are, as it were, 
a mystic symbolical representation of the process accomplished 
with the soul of the sinner, namely, that it dies according to its 
sinful naturalness and, having now become clean, is received by 
God into his holy presence. That may have been the object of 
mysteries like those of the Mithra cult. But touching these sacri- 
fices it is utterly inconceivable. For the victim is offered by the 
sinner as an expiatory gift, it is to be the means of procuring his 
forgiveness, its blood “covers” him before God. Thus nobody 
could be led to think that the victim was intrinsically a symbol 
of the sinner and its sacrifice merely an exhibition of a trans- 
action between God and the offender, with which, at bottom, it 
was entirely disconnected. If the victim really represents the 
offender, its juridically substitutionary death must be considered 
as the infliction of punishment upon the sinner. 
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This thought did not seem so strange in ancient times as it 
would from our ethical point of view. The idea of punishment is 
originally not very distinct. If the community is defiled by 
offenses, which incur divine wrath, it puts the evil out of its midst 
(Lev. 24:13). Asasolidarily associated unit it executes the ban 
upon the offender and his kindred, and thus annuls the curse which 
the offense might bring down upon it (Numb. 35: 33 f.; Deut. 
19: 10; Josh. 7:24 ff.). Accordingly it seems natural that the 
curse of an offense should cut off the innocent ones with their 
kindred (2 Sam. 21:5 ff.), and that in some events the exter- 
mination of a single transgressor representing the community 
should atone for the whole tribe, because the ban has been exe- 
cuted (Numb. 25:4, 7, 13). It likewise seems natural in Gen., 
chap. 22, that the animal victim should be accepted by God 
instead of the sacrifice of Abraham’s son. It would, to be sure, 
be a mistake in the historical apprehension of the sacrificial law 
to reckon with modern ideas of personal punishment and moral 
responsibility of the individual. Yet the cases just recited in no 
way admit of comparison with the point in question in sin-offering. 
The victim (Gen., chap. 22) was not to exempt man from capital 
punishment. For Abraham had no occasion whatever to think of 
divine judgment. Instead of the greater gift which God might 
demand and which piety would not refuse him, God accepts the 
smaller, because it is agreeable to him.” In this sense the animal 
victim —in some cases symbolically stamped with an image of man 
—has supplied the place of human sacrifice among most of the 
civilized nations. In the above quoted examples men do not 
suffer capital punishment for others. They fall under the ban 
according to the organic coherence of the kin, because of which 
the iniquity of the fathers is visited upon the children (Exod. 
20:5), and the individual, even if personally innocent, is seized 
by the guilt of the whole body, and because of which the kin- 
dred may be exempt if the threatening curse should burst upon 
one to whom the guilt particularly adheres. That by imposition 
of hands the sacrificer, as it were, transfers his sin to the victim, 


*9 Thus an animal, forfeited to God and not sacrificeable, can be redeemed by a 


less costly one. And a human being forfeited to God must be redeemed (Exod. 34: 19, 
20). 
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is a presumption in contrast with the general employment of 
this symbolism in all kinds of sacrifice and consecrations (Numb. 
8: 10-12; 27:18, 20, 23). By laying on of hands the man 
or animal is consecrated to purposes of cult. The nature of 
these purposes is simply the result of given circumstances, 
Thus imposition of hands occurs for purposes of expiation, even 
if (like Lev., chap. 16) no special confession of sin is uttered. 
Consequently the victim becomes but a means of expiation, not 
the bearer of the sacrificers’ sin. 

The conception of vicarious suffering of penalty on the part 
of the victim in sin-offering proves inadmissible in every direc- 
tion. If the animal were the bearer of the curse of sin, it would 
have to embody, as it were, the contradiction to God. But its 
blood comes before God’s countenance as “ most holy.” Its fat 
is rendered as a “sweet savor.” And its body is most holy, 
similar to the meal-offering (Lev. 2:3, 9 f.; 6:18 ff.), may 
alone be eaten by the priest in the holy place, and, where that is 
impossible, must be saved from all desecration through fire in a 
clean place. A horror indeed adheres to its flesh (Lev. 9: 8-15; 
10: 16-20). But it is that horror connected with paramount 
holiness threatening ordinary life with ruin and death.* The sac- 
rificer of the sin-offering, particularly on the Day of Atonement, 
must first wash himself before he can again enter the congrega- 
tion of worshipers (Lev. 16:21, 24, 26, 28; 6: 19-23; Numb. 
19: 7-10, 21 ff.). But not because that which he has touched is 
unclean or accursed —for the sacrificial blood rendered to God 
has a similar effect (Lev. 6: 20)—but because the “ most holy” 
defiles, 2. ¢., infects with dangerous power. Man must rid him- 
self of this infection by symbolical cleansings and change of 
garment before he may again mingle with the people without 
endangering others, For the same reason vessels in which 
holy food is prepared must be either cleansed or broken (Lev. 
6:20f.). Even the Law compares “most holy” and “unclean” 


POOP Op, Lev. 4:10; 6:10, 18-23; 7:1,6; 10:17; 14:13. 


3* Whosoever touches it becomes forfeit to the sanctuary, ip" (Lev. 6:20; 
ff. 11). At the sacrificial meal also the touching of holy things by unclean incurs 
extermination (Lev. 7:20 f.; 11:47). 
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things according to the prevailing “physical’’ religious senti- 
ment of antiquity. Either may disqualify for participation 
in the regular congregation of worshipers. The only differ- 
ence, as previously shown, is that every unclean thing, because 
infected by powers loathsome to the deity, in itself incapaci- 
tates one for the communion of worshipers (Hag. 2:12), while 
the thing “‘most holy,” permeated by the majesty of the god 
himself, conveys its destructive effect where a man is not pro- 
tected against it by special consecration.33 The flesh of the sin- 
offering with all forms of unbloody sacrifice shares the character 
of things ‘“‘most holy,” which are withdrawn from the enjoy- 
ment of the offerer as food for the priests, and this of itself 
forbids the idea of a filling with the curse of sin (Lev. 2: 3, 9, 
10 f.; 5:13; 6:11). 

The slaughter of the victim in this sacrifice, as little as in 
any other, signifies an act of punishment executed upon it. 
How can one think of the offerer’s ‘‘ deathworthiness” in con- 
nection therewith? Where God’s mortal wrath actually rests 
upon a person no sin-offering is possible. And what conscious- 
ness of guilt, however exaggerated and enhanced, would think 
that ina community enjoying God’s grace a woman that had 
borne a child (Lev. 12: 1), or a person who unintentionally had 
touched a corpse or carcass (Lev. 5:2), or a house wherein 
dwelled leprosy, or a being otherwise afflicted with sickness 
(Lev. 15:15, 28), deserved capital punishment? Corresponding 
with the naturalistic notion of antiquity, we feel that it is rather 
a matter of uncleanness which must be abolished.3* The reverse 
is absolutely impossible. And even if it were conceivable, the 
victim, as in all other sacrifices, is slain in order to bring its 
blood to God. Its blood must not coagulate, must accordingly 


32 Synchronous was the rise of a sense for magic and sorcery everywhere in Asia. 


33 The antithesis of wip else is San, that of NOD, “ny (Lev. 10:10; 
11:47). But the avoidance of things unclean is deduced from the holiness of God 
and his people, Lev. 11 (44). 


# DUN) N'Y, Lev. 5: 2-4. The woman is unclean after her confinement, man 
after sexual intercourse, and the body demoniacally touched by death or sickness. 
Every “uncovered” thing in a house in which a person has died becomes unclean 
(Numb. 19:17; cf 31: 19 ff.). 
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be an expression of life and not of death. God wants no 
dead thing upon which capital punishment has been inflicted. 
The dead thing is unclean. He desires the life as rendered to 
and appropriated by him. The altar is no place of execution.3 
Wherever a natural object becomes forfeit to the deity, and thus 
holy, it is forfeit to extermination. The firstborn when not 
redeemed must die; not because God punishes it, but because 
his majesty consumes the earthly life in appropriating it (Exod. 
13:13, 15; 22:28 f.). Ban (0°M) and becoming holy are con- 
tiguous in many relations.% 

Moreover, if sin-offering had anything in common with the 
thought of a vicarious penal death, it should be performed as 
slaughter of a victim under all circumstances. But as a flour- 
offering (Lev. 5:11), notwithstanding that it is exceptional, 
can take the place of the animal, it is impossible to cling to such 
a view. 

Nor is sin-offering to be considered a payment in an actual 
sense, as guilt-offering is. Every sacrifice of course comprises a 
gift, a rendering to the deity. But not every gift is a payment. 
The sin-offerings prescribed in the Law are insignificant as to 
their actual value, and can be diminished so as to become 
devoid of value. The chief offering on the Day of Atonement 
is a he-goat. And if that were explainable from the insignifi- 
cant character of the sins here entering into consideration, the 
circumstance still remains decisive that neither a definite value 
of the offering is prescribed, as in guilt-offering, nor does the 
magnitude of the gift increase with the wealth of the sinner 
or the gravity of the sin. It only increases with the theocratic 
dignity of the sinner. The priest precedes the prince (Lev. 
4:14, 22). The measure of defilement (of injured holiness) is 
the measure of increase for the sacrifice. Its essence must 
therefore lie in purification (the extermination of defilement), 
and not in penalty payable to an offended God. Guilt-offering 


38s Among the Hindoos the slaughter of the victim is not accounted as a slaying of 
some living thing, but as a dedication of life to the deity, and therefore not only per- 
missible, but also meritorious. 


36 Lev., chaps. 27, 28. Everything under the ban is “ most holy ” and irredeemable 
Every baba a) is also B'M, Deut. 7 : 26. 
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transfers us to the sphere of ancient civil rights. These allow 
the injured kindred, if agreeable, a fine ("05, Exod. 21: 30; 
Numb. 35 : 32) at the hands of the offender, when his deed does 
not, as an imprudent violation of the social sanctity, defile the 
land and make necessary the ban. The affair may thus be 
mutually settled. In addition, a penalty for breach of peace 
flows to the public fund. Relative to that, in a somewhat wider 
sense, is the supposition that gifts smooth the face of the angry 
(Gen. 32:21; 1 Sam. 13:12; 2 Kings 13:4; Ps. 45: 13),37 and 
that redemption of one fallen into slavery may be effected by a 
ransom (Ps. 49:8; Isa. 43: 3,4; Prov.21:18; cf Exod. 30: 12; 
Numb. 31:50, M75, Mp, DN3). Sin-offering, on the other 
hand, leads us into the circle of purificatory rites. That is seen 
in its most striking employment after the confinement of a 
woman (Lev., chap. 12), on the Day of Atonement, and at the 
leprous house (Lev., chaps. 14 and 16),3® where defiled places 
and persons are cleansed through sin-offering, as the altar 
originally was made most holy by it (Exod. 29:36f.). And 
it is further seen in the consecration of Levites and priests 
(Numb., chap. 8; Exod., chap. 29), who as ordinary fallible men 
are first cleansed from uncleanness by sin-offering before the 
particular consecration is conferred. Thus two thoughts here 
concur which to our conception fall apart: God’s pardon, through 
which the intercourse with him is established, and abolition of 
uncleanness which excludes from intercourse with God. 
Sin-offering is a purificatory rite (Lev. 12:8). The entire 
sacrifice consists in what at other offerings is only the prepara- 
tory part, namely, the “covering.’’ And it is this in a particu- 
larly intensive manner, since a defilement of physico-ethical 
nature is to be abolished, besides the general human uncleanness. 
The entire sacrificial course, including the eating of the sacri- 
ficial flesh by the priest (Lev. 10: 16 ff.) and the rendering of 
the sacrificial cake (Lev. 5:11), is purifying. Hence the real 


37 Of God, 1 Sam. 13:12; Zech. 7: 2. 
3®** Shall be clean” is the result, Lev. 16: 30 ff. 


39 Accordingly the ashes of the red heifer (Numb. 19:7 ff.), rendered as sin- 
offering, act as a purifier when added to the water. 
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ground of purification is that God accepts the sacrifice and thereby 
enters into communion with the sinncr, granting him actual pardon, 
and that man in this offering, enjoined by God as the embodied prayer 
of a penitent, expresses his confession, his regret, his petition for 
forgiveness.© 

But the actual purifier here, as in all animal sacrifice, is 
blood, the materia sacramenti. Though water takes away unclean- 
ness and qualifies for religious communion, and in special 
cases water with the ashes of the victim, or sacred oil (Lev. 
8:10), or frankincense, effects purification, still the intrinsic 
“holy” means of purging away uncleanness is sacrificial blood. 
Why it was so the men of the Levitical law never asked. The 
highly civilized nation of the second Jerusalem surely no longer 
understood the feelings of their herd-possessing ancestors in 
respect to the blood of the domestic animal which in the sacred 
meal united the clan and its deity in one common life. The 
cleansing power of sacrificial blood was regarded by all nations 
of antiquity as an inherited ancestral faith, a primitive, and 
therefore divinely implanted, intuition of man, which no one 
doubted and about which no one entered into theological specu- 
lation. ‘The blood is the life. Blood must be withheld from 
all profane use and can only subserve sacred purposes of cult. 
In accordance with divine decree, blood shall ‘cover’ man that 
God may not view his uncleanness.”’ These are the established 
articles of faith upon which the thought of sin-offering is erected. 
In the sacrificial meal, in the wetting of the priest with sacrificial 
blood (Lev. 8:23; Exod. 29:20), in the sprinkling of this 
blood upon objects which have become unclean (Exod. 29: 36), 
in circumcision, in the Passover, and in the blood of the cove- 
nant there perhaps lurk reminiscenses of the original purpose to 
unite God and man through consecrated life in blood, and to 
insure this union or eventually to restore it. In the sin-offering, 

“If God did not impart grace to the penitent within his covenant with sinners, 
sin-offering would not cleanse. The God of the Old Covenant does not allow his 
pardon to be purchased. This religion no longer recognizes charms which through 
magic force could appease God’s wrath. The entire transaction rests on the supposi- 


tion that God will forgive, z. ¢., regard the uncleanness as no longer in existence, if 
only the sinner in prescribed sacrifice expresses his penitence and petition for pardon. 
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however, that is but an unconscious background. The sinner in 
his sacrifice renders the confession: ‘I am wrong, and God is 
right; I am unclean and desire to be cleansed.” God, in accept- 
ing the sacrifice, declares: ‘‘I will pardon the penitent and not 
regard his uncleanness.”” The blood, as sacramental center of the 
offering, expresses that a hindrance to the communion with God, 
namely, uncleanness, has been removed. As purifier it “‘ covers” 
uncleanness and sin. The “garment washed in the blood” is 
the attire in which the community may approach God. The 
victim is slaughtered, not that it may die or be punished, but 
that its life, as holy and appropriated by God, may mediate the 
union between him and the sinner. 

Thus the sacrifices of the Levitical law in various respects 
seem fragments of primitive and more vital rites. Semi- 
conscious ideas of the religious life of primitive times pervade 
them. Sacrifice is forced out of the center of individual piety. 
It has become essentially a liturgic performance of the com- 
munity, and accordingly rather a mysterious symbol of Israel’s 
communion with God, in which the individual participated by 
faith. The religious life of the land and of the dispersion mani- 
fested itself in the synagogue without sacrifice, through prayer, 
exposition of Scripture, and preaching. Plenty of pious people 
may scarcely have observed the change from faith in the sacri- 
fice continually offered in Jerusalem to faith in the sacrifice 
on Calvary, and of the cult into prayer and preaching of salva- 
tion in word and sacrament. Nor did non-Christian Israel after 
the destruction of the sanctuary have difficulty in finding a sur- 
rogate for sacrifice in the possession of the Law. 

The sacrificial laws of the middle books of the Pentateuch 
seem like an earnestly intended restoration of old sacred forms 
which the religious life of Israel had in reality outgrown—like 
an attempt to express the antique faith, which had sprung from 
the soil of materialistic and mystic religion, in the mold of 
ethico-spiritual piety. These laws were full of significance as a 
preventive against Israel’s sinking into the cult and magic of the 
highly developed paganism of that period. They, however, 
appear lifeless and juristic as a substitute for the daily sacrificial 
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cult that once filled the religious life of the Hebrew clans and 
tribes. They are of little significance as a whole for the real moral 
and spiritual relation of the nation or individual to God, least of 
all for the doctrine of the atonement. Faith in God’s loving 
relation to his community and his willingness to grant penitent 
sinners forgiveness had long since ceased to be joined to offer- 
ings and gifts. But the religious life of the community, as center- 
ing in the national sanctuary, had by means of these laws a 
definite and completed regulation which was honored and 
cherished as God’s holy commandment. The intercourse of 
Israel with God in sacrifice gave to the nation the consciousness 
of a continual and ever-renewed communion of grace. There- 
fore the nation’s most serious endeavor was by sin-offering and 
purification immediately to make good every ritual error, that 
might interrupt or render inefficient this intercourse and hinder 
the holy God in his communion with Israel (Lev. 15:31; 
Numb. 19:17-20). Man was thought incapable of noting 
always such faults and secret sins—for who can discern errors? 
(Pss. 19:12; 90:8). Sothe entire religious life of the nation 
had annually to be atoned for (Lev., chap. 16; cf Ezek. 45: 18- 
20)—just as the Roman census atoned for the faults committed 
in religious duty during the year. 

That the meaning of the sacrificial laws has been correctly 
presented may most clearly be seen where various forms of 
sacrifice coincide on festive occasions. While “covering” 
through sacrificial blood forms the beginning of every other 
sacrifice, in the case where an additional sin-offering is rendered 
this itself is the “covering” or beginning of the celebration, 
through which the company of worshipers are enabled to approach 
the sanctuary without fear of divine wrath (Numb. 28: 22-30; 
29:5, 11; 6:11; Lev. 8:14 ff.; 9:6, 15; Exod. 29:35). 

Where no particular propitiation is in question, burnt-offering, 
as the unceasing worship of God, is the presupposition of undis- 
turbed community of cult. All sacrifices for particular reasons 
voluntarily rendered to God are rendered on the basis of the 
burnt-offering, ‘burned on it” (Numb. 28:3, 11; Lev. 6:1 ff.). 
If, on the contrary, a sin-offering is rendered in an act of cult, 
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it must precede the burnt-offering and the sacrificial meal. 
Uncleanness separating from God must be removed before man 
can worship and rejoice before God (Exod. 29:10f.; Lev. 
8:14 f.; 9:7; Numb. 6:13). Sacrificial meals are always the 
conclusion of composite sacrifices at the feasts. For God’s table- 
companions can only be the consecrated ones who have properly 
shown their worship and reverence (Lev. 9:18; Numb. 6:17; 
and often). 

Israel’s faith in the cleansing power of the sin-offering is pecu- 
liarly expressed in the law concerning the Day of Atonement 
(Lev., chap. 16), as an explanative parallel of which, in a smaller 
sphere of the law, Lev., chap. 14 (relating to purification from 
leprosy), may serve. In both instances two animals are selected 
for the purpose of the purificatory act. But only one of them 
is actually rendered as a sin-offering. The objects requiring 
purification are wetted with the blood and thus “covered.”” Then 
follows a symbolical transaction expressing that the consecrated 
place is now clean and has no room for defilement. The second 
animal is sent away from the consecrated spot into the unclean 
world. According to Lev. 16:10, 21 f., it is sent to Azazel into 
the wilderness. It carries Israel’s uncleanness (as, for example, 
the leper’s and that of the leprous house) out of the community as 
no longer existing in God’s sight, as, according to Zech., chap. 
5, the nation’s sin which God has forgiven is carried into the 
unclean land of Babylon. Over this animal the high priest con- 
fesses Israel’s sin, which it has now renounced and of which it 
is cleansed. It seems to have been consecrated to its service as 
piaculum with the blood of the sin-offering, though the text is not 
very clear. Thus the humble confession of the congregation’s 
sin is clearly expressed, and at the same time the glad assurance 
that after purification of the holy place Israel’s “sin” is of no 
importance and cannot separate from God’s loving fellowship. 


47On this day, which deals with sins of cult, the sin-offering of the priest is 
greater than that of the whole congregation (3:5). The sanctuary shall be con- 
secrated (vs. 16). 


4 The bird remaining alive, Lev. 14:6, 51, is dipped into water consecrated by 
sacrificial blood. Lev. 16: 10 thus only seems intelligible. For 59 "B2> can only 
refer to the animal presented to God, and therefore presupposes some kind of touching 
of it by the sacrificial blood of the other animal. 








JOHN A LASKO AND THE REFORMATION IN POLAND. 
1499-1560. 


By GASTON BONET-MAURY, 
Paris, France. 


Jan LaskI" was a unique Protestant reformer. He was neither 
a theologian and preacher like Hus, nor an illiterate peasant like 
Peter Kheltchiksky, still less an educator like Comenius, but a 
Polish baron, a Roman Catholic priest and canon, and one of the 
greatest scholars of his time. After Bohemia and Moravia, it 
was Poland which among the Slav countries gave the world the 
most brilliant leader in the army of the reformers. And this is 
not to be wondered at. Poland, which today is nothing but a 
geographical name, was in the sixteenth century one of the most 
powerful kingdoms in Europe, extending from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, and from the Oder on the west to the Dnieper on the 
east. The kings of Poland residing at Cracow were all suzerains 
of the dukes of Prussia and Courland. 

Three causes prepared the Polish people to receive the fertile 
seed of an evangelical reformation: (1) The free institutions of 
the country. The monarchy was elective, controlled by diets in 
which the feudal lords played an important part. The Polish 
barons were not less jealous of the independence of the crown 
as regards the pope, nor less anxious to check the covetousness 
and immorality of the Roman Catholic clergy, than were the 
English barons in the time of Wiclif.* (2) The second cause 
was the spirit of opposition to the Roman ritual kept up in some 
churches and monasteries, as, for example, at St. Cross, near 
Cracow. In fact, Poland received the first seed of Christianity 
and also her liturgy from Greek missionaries, disciples of Cyril 
and Methodius, who came from Constantinople by way of 
Bohemia and greater Moravia. The Polish priests fasted accord- 
ing to Greek custom until the middle of the eighth century, and 

*Or Lascki; in English spelled Laski, Lasky, Lasko, Lasco, a Lasco, or Alasko. 

2See the articles of Ostrorog voted by the diet of 1459. 
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resisted for a long time the law of celibacy. This opposition 
was manifested for the last time in anti-papal books, such as 
De Matrimonio Sacerdotali (Cracow, 1504), De Vero Cultu Dei, and 
Epistola Bernardi ad Symonem Cracoviensem (1515). The last 
of these placed the authority of the gospels before the pope’s 
ordinances, the councils, and other human traditions. (3) But 
it was, above all, the close political relations with Bohemia and 
with the university of Prag that did most to prepare Poland for 
Protestantism. The two crowns were often worn by one head, 
as at the time of Wenceslaus, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and Ladislas II. and his son Louis (1471-1526). The 
two nations belonged to the same race, and their languages were 
so much alike that they could understand each other without 
interpreters. Queen Hedwig founded at the university of Prag 
(1386 A. D.) a college bearing her name, to provide a home for 
the students of Poland. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
when Hus displayed the flag of revolt against Roman tyranny, 
the great majority of the Polish students took his part. Later 
on, at Constance, the Polish barons joined the Bohemian lords 
in protesting against the violation of the safe conduct of John 
Hus. 

Jerome of Prag, and after him the Doctors Payne and Kostka, 
had been at Vilna and especially at Cracow defending and 
spreading their reforming ideas, and had been eagerly received, 
so that, in the middle of the fourteenth century, the kingdom of 
Poland was greatly injured by the Hussite persecutions. 

A hundred years later Poland gave a sympathetic welcome 
to a company of a thousand of the Bohemian Brotherhood driven 
out of Bohemia and Moravia by the unrelenting Ferdinand 1. of 
Austria. These poor exiled Protestants were kindly received by 
several of the Polish barons, who gave them land from their own 
estates that they might build schools and churches at Thorn 
(1549), at Ostrorog,and at Posen. Among the protectors of the 
Bohemian Brethren were Gorka, castellan of Posen, Boner, cas- 
tellan of Osviecin, the Krasinski, Ostrorog, the countess Dhiska, 
and, above all, Nicolaus IV., Ratzivill, palatin of Vilna and gov- 
ernor of Livonia. John a Lasko was not among them. But it 
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was at this time that he began to correspond with Calvin, Bul- 
linger, and the Swissreformers. The reformer of Geneva, on his 
part, dedicated to king Sigismund Augustus his commentary on 
the epistle to the Hebrews. 

Lasko was born in the year 1499 at the castle Lasko. He 
descended from a noble family which had given Poland several 
archbishops and palatines, and had in its coat of arms a ship, 
whence the surname of Kerabieni. His father, Jeroslav (Jerome) 
Lasko, who died in 1523, was palatine of Sierad and Lenczyc, 
and his uncle, John Andrew a Lasko (died 1531) was arch- 
bishop of Gnesen, primate of the Roman Catholic church, and 
chancellor of the kingdom of Poland. He, himself, in a letter 
to the king of Poland,3 alluded to the English origin of one of 
his ancestors, a certain Albert Laki, companion of William the 
Conqueror, who is said to have emigrated to Poland. Robert, 
the grandson of Albert, was said to have been bishop of Cracow 
(1143 A.D.) 

Lasko was destined by his father for the church, but he lost 
him at the age of twenty-four, and it was his uncle who granted 
him his first living and made him dean of the Chapter of Gnesen,‘ 
and sent him to the universities of Bologna and Padua. The 
young Polish canon (he was then twenty-five years old) , urged by 
his intellectual curiosity, went to Ziirich, where he met Ulrich 
Zwingli the day after the order was received for the abolition of 
the mass and of the celibacy of priests in that city. Far from 
being repelled, he was attracted by the Swiss reformer. He 
wrote: ‘I shall say nothing now about Zwingli, except that he 
has written many pious and remarkable things, and has led me 
to read the Holy Scriptures, so that through him chiefly I have 
derived divine benefit.”5 He spent the year 1525 at Basle as a 
boarder or a guest of Erasmus, whose esteem he won and whose 
library he afterward bought. Erasmus confirmed him in the 

3 DALTON, Lasciana, Berlin, 1898. Letter No. 87. 


4COUNT VALERIAN KRASINSKI, Sketch of the Reformation in Poland, London, 
1838 and 1840; 2 vols.; Vol. I, p. 248. 


5 Answer to Westphal, Basle, 1560; KuyPER, Johannis a Lasco Opera, tam edita 
quam inedita, recensuit vitam auctoris enarravit, Amsterdam, 1866; 2 vols.; Vol. I, 
p. 282. 
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idea that a reform of the Roman Catholic church was necessary. 
It was to be brought about by the improvement of the habits 
and by the better education of the clergy, but without destroying 
the unity of the church represented by the pope. Lasko took 
part in the controversy between Erasmus and Luther on the sub- 
ject of free will, and, in a letter to his friend Amersbach, was 
not afraid to call Luther ‘“‘the would-be evangelist who tyran- 
nizes over you and will not let you speak.” 

Returned to Poland, the young priest was soon suspected by 
the ultramontanist party, because of his intercourse with Erasmus 
and Zwingli. They accused him of heresy and a still graver 
crime, that of having married secretly; and it was probably to 
clear himself of this accusation that he presented a declaration 
(iuramentum) to the archbishop of Gnesen and the bishop of 
Cracow, in which he says that, although he had read a great 
many schismatic books, he approved of none of the doctrines 
contrary to those held by the Roman Catholic church (1526).° 
He had spent about twelve years away from his country, 
unnoticed, devoting himself to classics and theological studies, 
corresponding with his faithful Amersbach, and urging his uncle 
and a few other bishops to a pacific reformation of the church. 
He now enjoyed intimate relations with John Boner, castellan of 
Osviecin, with André Modrevsky, and with the Gorkas, who ten 
years later were the foremost champions of the Reformation. 
But the obstacles he met in the indifference of some, and the 
fanaticism and intolerance of others, gradually destroyed his 
ideal of the Reformation. By a slow evolution his mind was 
turned toward more radical conceptions. A painful occurrence 
undoubtedly hastened the crisis of his life. A young French- 
man, very dear to him, and whom he had sent to study at 
Wittenberg, recommending him warmly to Melanchthon,’ died 

6See also LEzius, Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1899, No. 2; on the other hand 
compare PRoFEssOR G. KAWERAU’s article, “Der ‘Reinigungseid’ des Johannes 
Laski,” in Meue hirchliche Zeitschrift, May, 1899, pp. 430-41, in which the well-known 
Gottingen church historian maintains that this declaration was made in 1648, and 


adduces some very strong proofs for his position, against DALTON, Lasciana (1898), 
and GEORGE PASCAL, Jean de Lasco (Paris, 1894). 


7 Cf. Melanchthon’s letter to Lasko, February 2, 1535. 
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while the latter was at Leipzig, and the authorities refused to 
bury him in holy ground on the pretext that he had asked for 
communion with bread and wine. Really, it was because they 
suspected him of Lutheran heresy. This intolerance repelled 
Lasko (1535). Soon after, in a letter of congratulation to André 
Krzycki, recently made archbishop, Lasko called his atten- 
tion to the people of Poland, disgusted with ‘the old women’s 
fables which they were asked to believe and longing for the 
knowledge of God’s word,” and expressed his fear that the years 
would be too few for him to gather this great harvest already 
ripening.® But the prelate answered the suggestion with scorn- 
ful irony. 

On June 28, 1536, Lasko was still at the ancestral castle of 
Lasko; six months after he was at Basle (November 12), and in 
the beginning of 1537 at Leipzig, where he met Melanchthon.? 
Then we lose sight of him, to find him only in 1538 at Cracow. 
What was he doing during that year? M. George Pascal says 
he went to Louvain, making there the acquaintance of Albert 
Hardenberg, a monk of the convent of Aduwert, Friesland, and 
from whose family he afterward chose his wife. Dalton thinks 
he retired to one of his family estates to give himself up entirely 
to his beloved studies. This last supposition seems to me con- 
firmed by a letter from Hosius,”° highly praising him: “ No one 
more holy than he could be imagined. He is virtue and right- 
eousness themselves. No one in our country is equal to him in 
genius and knowledge. Learning and uprightness are so well 
commingled in him that one cannot tell which outweighs the 
other. And this man, who could face the greatest men in the 
kingdom, withdrew from the court and went to shut himself up 
in one of his fortresses, not allowing himself to speak to his 
servants, in order to be able, with his mind thus free from all 
care, to enjoy literature, for which, from his tender youth, he 
had the greatest predilection.”” This testimony has the greater 

8 Lasciana, Letter No. 74. 

9 Corpus Reformatorum, Vol. I11, 359. 


% Letter to Lazarus Bonamico in the Stanis/ai Hosii Epistola, ed. F. HIPLER et 
Vinc. ZAKRZEWSKI (Cracoviz, 1879). 
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value because Hosius was to be one of the most violent adver- 
saries of the Reformation. 

In January, 1538, Lasko was offered the bishopric of Cujavia, 
one of the highest posts in the church; he refused, gave up all 
his other livings, and soon after, with permission of King 
Sigismund, left Poland. The reason is easy to see. He had 
found it impossible to reform the Roman church, being still a 
member of it. Unable longer to endure the conscience-stifling 
air of Poland, he sought a place in Europe where he could breathe 
freely and make his belief known. This is the way in which he 
expresses his motives in a letter written from Leipzig, September 
28, 1541, to Lucas of Gorka, who had accepted the bishopric of 
Cujavia,* and was also a partisan of the Reformation: ‘We 
have heard that one name only exists on earth through which 
we can all be saved; it is the name Jesus Christ; he alone is 
the way, the door, and the doorkeeper; if he closes it, no one 
can cause it to be reopened; if he opens it, no one has the right 
to close it. To him we must go if we wish to have part in his 
kingdom. Oh! that all might see the example of unutterable 
goodness and mercy given by God to me his sheep, already lost 
and almost dead when he called me from the darkness of igno- 
rance to the light of his understanding, and from the captivity of 
Babylon into the enjoyment of the happy freedom of his holy 
word! It has been, I own, hard to leave my beloved country, 
very dear friends, and, above all, my property; hard to expose 
myself to the dangers of poverty and to bear the cross. But 
thanks be to God who gave me courage to act thus, and who 
did not suffer that his grace should be sluggish in me. Far 
from repenting what I have done, I cannot return enough thanks 
to the Almighty, not only for that, but because I can still glory 
in having been the first among us [ Polish people] in whom God 
chose to reveal his ineffable mercy. He considered me worthy 
of being despised, jeered at, outraged, and robbed of all my 
goods, for his holy name, he who, while on earth, was despised, 
scoffed at, condemned, and even nailed to a cross, but who now 
reigns invisible and glorious, at the right hand of his Father.” 

11 Lasciana, No. 83. 
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And our hero signed himself thus: “John a Lasco, formerly 
possessing numerous titles, but now the despoiled servant of 
Jesus Christ, the crucified and despoiled.”** What an admirable 
expression of his faith and courage are these simple lines! How 
plainly one sees also the chivalrous spirit of his nation, and the 
tenacity of his Anglo-Saxon ancestors! 

Let us consider now the use Lasko made of his religious 
liberty bought at so dear a price. His whole life, henceforth, 
was to be consecrated to the propagation of the Reformation and 
to the confederation of the Protestants, scattered and divided in 
Europe. The remainder of his life falls into three periods: (a) 
in Friesland, for nine years, 1540-49; (6) in the churches of 
the refugees in London and Frankfurt (1549-55); (c) then 
in his own country (1550-60). 

But it may be asked, What doctrine did he preach? Was he 
a Lutheran, or a Calvinist? Neither. He remained independent, 
and created a confession of faith and a form of ecclesiastical 
government for himself. His doctrine was formed under the 
influence of Erasmus and Zwingli, in a manner quite independent 
of Calvin and Luther. I find the most sincere expression of 
it in the abridgment of the Doctrine of the Churches in East 
Friesland, composed in 1544, but not published in his lifetime. 
The essence of his doctrine is in his statement concerning the 
knowledge of God and of ourselves. Only as we have this 
knowledge can we obtain everlasting life. Weshould know 
nothing true about God and his attributes if Christ, the only 
mediator between God and man, had not revealed it to us. 
To him; too, must we go to know ourselves, for, in order to 
appreciate fully our weakness, we must compare ourselves with 
the divine image appearing in Christ. Our actual sins come 
from original sin, which, like a disease, has tainted our will. God 
forgives them, not for our merits, but for the merits of Christ, 
true man and true God. Faith justifies us, but it is worthy of 
the name and truly efficacious only if it produces good works. 

As for the sacraments, Lasko admitted only two: he approved 
of the christening of children, but did not consider the matter 


%“Multis olim titulis insignis; nunc autem nudus nudi Jesu-Christi crucifixi 
servus.” 
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important enough to exclude Anabaptists from the church. The 
eucharist, according to him, is the commemoration of the death 
of the Lord, and it testifies the full communication of his merits 
and virtues to our souls. Therefore the essential mystery of this 
sacrament is that ‘all who eat consecrated bread and drink con- 
secrated wine participate in an identical, certain, and indubitable 
way in the Savior’s body and blood.” 

We shall now look at his work in Friesland. Lasko left 
Léwen for Emden, Friesland, in search of rest. He wished to 
enjoy family life in peace. He was probably attracted also by 
the abbey of Aduwert (near Groningen), for it was near the 
residence of the monk and theologian Albert Hardenberg, whom 
he had met at Louvain and with whom he had formed a friend- 
ship. At an early period the priests of the churches of Emden, 
Aurich, Leer, Verden, and Oldersum had resolved to reform the 
church, and, protected by Count Edzard against their suzerain, the 
sovereign of the Netherlands, Charles V., they had also published 
a confession of faith (1528). Lasko accepted from Countess 
Anna the post of superintendent of the churches in that country 
(1542). But he himself said*3 that he took it on the condition that 
he should be permitted to give it up if the king of Poland called 
him back, or if he saw that his ministry was not for the service of 
God. The churches, being swayed by Franciscans on one side 
and Anabaptists on the other, were in a sort of anarchy. The 
first thing Lasko did was to establish in each church a consistory 
composed of a clergyman and four laymen of the congregation. 
The duty of this council was to control the habits of the citizens, 
to bring them back to their duty, and even to excommunicate 
them if they despised its warnings. The only tie between the 
churches was the superintendent, who visited them, and 
gathered round him their clergy. In fact, the ministers in Fries- 
land were to meet every week in summer, at Emden, to decide 
questions of doctrine, to judge appeals on points of discipline, 
and to see to the recruiting of theclergy. He called this council 
a cetus; it corresponded to what they call a classe in the 


3Letter to Bullinger, August, 1544; see also Brevis et dilucida de Sacramentis 
Lcclesia Christi Tractatio, London, 1552. 
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national churches of Neufchatel. Through this organization 
Lasko preserved the new reform from two sorts of adversaries: 
the Roman Catholic monks and some sectarians, such as the 
disciples of David Joris, who would have led it into the dangers 
of mysticism. 

In 1548 the emperor Charles V. imposed on all the states of 
the empire the Interim of Augsburg (May 15), a sort of provisional 
reform, which retained several grave errors of the Roman church, 
and as Lasko refused to accept it, he had to resign his functions 
of superintendent of the churches in Friesland. However, he 
only asked for leave of absence, hoping to come back when the 
storm was over; and, in fact, he came back in December, 1548, and 
remained with his beloved churches until the month of October 
in the following year, composing for them at this time a catechism. 
Then he was obliged by ill-health to leave the country for good. 

While the Protestants were being persecuted on the continent 
because of the Interim of Charles V., Lasko found a shelter for 
himself and part of his flock in England, in the reign of Edward 
VI. England was then a country hospitable to all who were 
exiled for conscience sake. In London and in Southwark there 
were about three thousand Protestant refugees, partly from France 
and partly from Holland, without counting some hundreds of 
Italians and Spaniards. Our Polish pastor was welcomed by 
Cranmer and Latimer, who at that time were reforming the 
Catholic churches in England and were trying to gather round 
them the ablest of the continental reformers. Besides, he had 
no trouble in persuading Cecil, the secretary of state, and the 
duke of Somerset, one of the regents, of the advantage the 
country would gain by welcoming these Flemish and Dutch 
workmen who were so skilful in weaving wool and hemp. Thus 
Lasko obtained acharter from Edward VI., which was very liberal 
for the time, authorizing him to found a foreign church in London 
(1550) having its own liturgy and government.’s 

The first superintendent of this congregation was Lasko 
himself, who had under him three branches, French, Dutch, and 

™% KuyYPER, Vol. II, pp. 45-50. 


15 Forma ac Ratio tota ecclesiastict ministerii, London, 1555; Frankfurt, 1550; in 
KuyPEr, Vol. II, pp. 45-50. 
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Italian. True bishop, he composed for these churches a con- 
fession of faith and a catechism very much like those composed 
for the churches in East Friesland. But it is in the constitution 
of this London church that Lasko showed himself really origi- 
nal. Each branch of the church had the right to appoint the 
members of the consistory, the election being submitted to royal 
sanction; the consistory was composed of one or several clergy- 
men or prophets, of elders or seniors, and of curators or vir 
politict. 

The last named of these officers had charge of the interests 
of the church in her intercourse with the established church of 
England and with the government. Another institution created 
by Lasko was that of Bible meetings held twice a week, where 
the laymen had the right to discuss with the clergy the ser- 
mons of the week. 

He was preparing also a code of discipline and a liturgy, 
when a new tempest swept over his work. Edward VI. died, 
and Mary Tudor, who succeeded him, put herself at the head of 
the movement for the restoration of Catholicism in England, and 
banished Lasko and his colleagues. After having in vain sought 
refuge in Denmark, whence he was repelled by the intolerance of 
the heads of the Lutheran church, and after having taken leave 
of his churches in Friesland, he went for his health to Frank- 
furt. There was a church of French and English refugees, as in 
London. One can see, from the letters he wrote to Calvin, the 
interest he took in this church and in the discussions that were 
raised either between the Calvinists and the Lutherans, or the 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, which were to give birth to 
English Puritanism.*® 

In 1555 our exile received good news from Poland. The 
reformers in Little Poland had joined the Bohemian Brethren. 
The synod of Kosmineck and the diet of Petrikov had adopted 
resolutions in favor of summoning a national council for the 
reformation of the Roman Catholic church. The Holy Scrip- 
tures were to be taken as the sole rule of doctrine. He 
expressed his joy to his friend Hardenberg, for never, even in 


*6 Ziirich Letters, 3d series. 
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the countries where he had been welcomed most warmly, had the 
love of his native land left his heart. He wrote letter after letter 
to the king of Poland, to the senators, and to members of other 
classes of the nation, exhorting them to pursue the task of refor- 
mation. At the same time he added example to precept. He 
sent to Sigismund Augustus his “Constitution of the foreign 
church in London,” with a long dedication. Three months 
afterward he wrote three letters on the “just and legitimate 
manner of organizing churches” (Frankfurt, December 31, 
1555). Thus, as a prudent man, he was preparing the way for 
his return. His last letter from Frankfurt was written on Sep- 
tember 8. Somewhat later he started and went slowly through 
Hesse-Cassel, Erfurt, Wittenberg, and Breslau, arriving in 
December at Bolioz (Poland), and put up with a nephew of 
John Boner, castellan of Briecz. 

Lasko was thus returning to his own country after a volun- 
tary exile of twenty years. Although only fifty-seven years old, 
his health was ruined by the Friesian fevers and his frequent 
peregrinations, and he could say, like Paul the apostle, that he 
carried on his body the marks of Jesus Christ, for it was through 
his fidelity to the cause of tri'th and liberty of conscience that 
he had suffered so much. But if the body was exhausted, the 
heart was still courageous, happy at the dawn of the gospel light 
in Poland, and burning with zeal to consecrate to God the treas- 
ures of wisdom accumulated by long experience and what 
remained to him of his life. 

Lasko was received with open arms by the Protestants in 
Little Poland, where he had many friends; they took him at 
once for their real leader, although the title of superintendent 
belonged to Felix Cruciger. On the first day of January, 1557, 
he had a conference with the latter in company with Lismannin 
and George Israel, Bohemian priests from Kozmineck, and a 
dozen Reformed ministers. After having rendered thanks and 
having received congratulations on his return, he discussed with 
them the two questions that troubled the reformers most: first, 
the union made at Kozmineck with the Bohemian Brethren; and, 
secondly, the tenure of ministerial service in the parishes. Before 
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the arrival of Lasko the churches in Little Poland had tried to 
organize themselves as much as possible on Calvin’s principles as 
stated in the Jnstitutes of the Christian Religion. But soon, feeling 
isolated, they had gone back to the unity of the Bohemian 
Brethren, whose administrative center was in Greater Poland, 
and had accepted a discipline and government which were really 
in the hands of the priests. That did not satisfy them; there 
was in Little Poland a lay element, represented by the lords and 
officers of the crown, which was to play its part in the govern- 
ment of the church. On the other hand, the Italian Anti-Trini- 
tarians had found favorable ground there, and it required a 
stronger theologian than any of the priests of Bohemia to con- 
fute their arguments and maintain the doctrine of the Polish 
reformers in harmony with that of the Protestants in Switzer- 
land, France, and Germany. 

John Lasko was the right man in the right place; he was 
born in the country; he was a nobleman, and a good theologian ; 
not equal to Calvin and Melanchthon, but on a footing with 
them. At his first interview with the Bohemian priest Israel he 
expounded his program: “It is a great task to reform the 
church and bring it to an apostolical state. For that the most 
necessary thing is concord and unity of the ministers, so that 
they shall all be of one and the same mind. I like the Bohemian 
confession of faith, but it needs rectifying, for example in the 
article concerning the sacraments.”’ Thus he was for union with 
the Bohemian Brethren, and even, if possible, with the Luther- 
ans, but without sacrificing his own doctrine. In the matter of 
organization he was in favor of the irremovability of ministers, 
for, he said, “‘ Christ’s reign is eternal and immutable, so in all but 
exceptional circumstances, as, for example, immorality on the 
part of a clergyman, or some urgent necessity of a church, the 
ministers of the Eternal King must have a continuous office.” 
Moreover, he was too cautious to wish to impose on the Polish 
churches the constitution he had made for the churches in Fries- 
land and for the church of refugees in London. Without doubt 
he maintained the same principles, but adapted them to the par- 
ticular circumstances of his country. He tried to unite the 
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episcopal system, having observed its advantages in England, 
with the presbyterian and the synodal forms which suited so well 
the parliamentary needs of Poland. He increased the authority 
of the superintendent by giving him charge of visiting and 
inspecting the churches, and he introduced the office of viri 
politict. One cannot but admire that great impulse he gave the 
ecclesiastical life of these Reformed churches. 

Not less than fifteen synods were held during the three 
years he spent in Little Poland. He was present at most of 
them, and secured the passage of resolutions on four important 
questions: (1) the drawing up of a confession of faith and a 
liturgy for the Reformed ‘churches of Poland; (2) a project 
of union with the Bohemian Brethren and the Lutherans, which 
was passed at the synod of 1570; (3) the subscription to a loan 
of 2,000 florins for the publication of a Polish Bible; (4) the 
foundation of a Protestant college to counterbalance the influ- 
ence of the Jesuits over the youth. In the reports of these 
synods (1557-60)*7 one feels the spirit of wisdom, justice, and 
understanding of a great minister of Christ, of a true reformer. 

But, alas, the days of the man who had been the soul of this 
beautiful awakening were numbered. Old before his time, 
exhausted by many troubles, he died on January 8, 1560. His 
colleagues and the foremost of the noblemen in Little Poland 
gave him a funeral worthy of him, without pomp, but marked by 
eloquent manifestations of public grief. The words written at the 
beginning of the report of the synod held January 29, 1560, are 
the most beautiful tribute paid to his memory: ‘The venerated 
and celebrated John a Lasko, a man of God and the honor of 
our country, having through God’s revelation broken off with 
the impious papacy and its idolatrous worship, had traveled in 
many countries in order to find liberty, to glorify God the Father 
in Jesus Christ, through the power of the Holy Ghost. But as 
soon as he heard that the light of the gospel was rising on his 
country, although already old, not so much through the number 
of his years as through toil in the service of the church of God, 


7 DALTON, Lasciana, nebst den dltesten evangelischen Synodalprotokollen Polens, 
1551-1561. Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1898. 
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he left England and came back to Poland, in order with all his 
might to promote the glory of God, and this he bravely did 
before God and the nobles. Three years after his return he was 
gently transferred by God’s grace from death to life.” 

He has been called the “father” or “apostle of Poland.” 
This praise is not excessive. John Lasko is one of the most 
beautiful characters among the reformers. One who, at thirty- 
nine, gives up all his titles and income and leaves his country to 
obey his conscience, is a rare man in any century, even in the 
sixteenth. But the title of nobility which he acquired by his 
efforts to constitute truly Reformed churches, and to secure the 
organic union of the various branches of Protestantism, are worth 
all those he had won before. His grandeur does not consist in 
his intellectual breadth, or in his high culture as a humanist. 
Like Erasmus, his first master, he was a citizen of Europe, yet in 
chivalry of character and in affection he remained Polish to the 
last. Had he lived a few years longer, he would have been what 
Luther was to Germany, Calvin to France, and Zwingli to Swit- 
zerland—the reformer of Poland. 
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THE PERMANENT INFLUENCE OF NEOPLATONISM 
UPON CHRISTIANITY. 
By W. R. INGE, 
Oxford, Eng. 

THERE is a fine saying in Clement of Alexandria, that the 
truth is like a river, which receives tributaries from every side. 
But the river of speculative theology at Alexandria was like the 
Nile delta in which it flourished: the main channels communi- 
cated with each other by a network of streams flowing out and 
flowing in; so that he would be a very learned or a very confi- 
dent man who should attempt to define precisely the obligations 
of Jew, Christian, and Greek to each other. We have not here 
to deal with rival sects of fanatics, who, to borrow a simile from 
Numenius, tear the truth asunder as the Mznads tore Pentheus, 
each hugging a limb and thinking it the whole body; at Alex- 
andria there was too much interchange of thought for it to 
be possible to label each{ doctrine with the name of a nationality 
or creed. I, at any rate, do not mean to attempt anything of 
the kind. I shall be content if I can disentangle some of the 
most characteristic strands of Alexandrian thought, and trace 
their influence in the later church. And the advantages of 
choosing Plotinus (for when I say Neoplatonism I mean 
Plotinus) as the representative of Alexandria are obvious. 
He was incomparably the greatest of the pagan philosophers of 
the empire, and he was anfindependent thinker, not fettered, 
like Clement and Origen,’by’membership in a religious society 
which aimed at converting the masses. He at least believed 
himself to be a Greek and a Platonist; and if Alexandrianism 
was the last effort of Greek?philosophy, it is in Plotinus that we 
can best study the last message tof Greek philosophy to the 
world. As for the pagan successors of Plotinus, I shall make 
no apology for disregarding hthem. They called themselves 
Platonists, but they were not so. Augustine rightly says to 
Porphyry : 
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“Thou didst learn these things, not from Plato, but from thy 
Chaldzan masters.”’ 

A peculiar difficulty besets us at the outset of our task. It 
may be objected that most of the ideas which the church is 
said to have borrowed from Neoplatonism are to be found already 
in the apostle John, and even in Paul. Most gladly I acknowl- 
edge that this is true. The prologue of the fourth gospel is a 
guarantee that the later Greek philosophy can never be extruded 
from Christianity either by Jewish formalism or Roman institu- 
tionalism. It is, indeed, a providential boon to the Christian 
church that she came into conflict with Gnosticism before the 
New Testament canon was closed. For the Gnostic movement 
of the first and second centuries anticipated in a very remarkable 
manner the later course of Alexandrian thought, and this remark 
applies as much to the Gnostics within the church as to those 
outside of it, though we have only meager fragments of the 
literature to tell us of this. Plotinus hated Gnosticism, but he 
was himself the greatest of the Gnostics; and exactly as the 
Christians carried off his honey to their hive, so they had 
already, a hundred years before, rifled what was valuable from 
the stores of his intellectual ancestors. But this admission does 
not alter the fact that the influence of Neoplatonic thought upon 
Christianity was direct and far-reaching. The peculiar mysti- 
cism of the apostles Paul and John was less intelligible to the 
early Middle Ages than the Christianized Neoplatonism of 
Dionysius the Areopagite; and even before Dionysius, Augus- 
tine, as we shall see presently, conveys the Enneads by handfuls 
into his theological treaties. I shall not, therefore, feel myself 
debarred from finding Neoplatonic influence in tendencies of 
thought which might, quite legitimately, be justified out of cer- 
tain books of the New Testament. 

The struggle between Christianity and Neoplatonism is one 
of the most curious and interesting chapters in the history of 
religion. The two systems had so much in common that at first 
sight we should wonder why they quarreled, if it were not a 
matter of common observation that no people hate and distrust 
each other more than those who like to express the same ideas 
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in slightly different language. Neoplatonism and Christianity 
are at one in preaching detachment from the world, the method 
of “inwardness ’’—“introrsum ascendere’’—and communion with 
God, as the highest good. ‘They have,” says Vacherot, “the 
same metaphysic—idealism; the same psychology —spiritual- 
ism; the same attitude toward life —a sober mysticism.” And 
yet there are important differences, which not only prevented 
the two from combining as organizations, but caused Platonism 
to hold a somewhat precarious place within the fold of the 
church, after it had ceased to exist asa rival system. What these 
differences are may be best considered in the form of an answer 
to the question: Why did Christianity win and Neoplatonism 
lose in the battle between them ? 

1. In the first place, Neoplatonism was too spiritual to be 
effective as a popular religion (perhaps it hardly tried to be intel- 
ligible to the masses), and not spiritual enough to be true as a 
philosophy. Too spiritual, because it refused to condescend to the 
‘materialistic eschatology which to this day is the creed of the 
uneducated — the creed which conceives of eternity as a series 
of moments summed to infinity, and time as a piece snipped off 
from one end of the series ; which insists on the literal gram- 
matical truth of the resurrectio huius carnis, and regards heaven 
and hell as geographical expressions. Not spiritual enough, 
because, in spite of all its efforts to get rid of matter, it inter- 
preted emancipation from the sensible world materialistically, and 
left us with an unsolved and insoluble dualism. Of course, the 
ideal world—the xéopos vontos —was meant to be the reality of 
which the sensible world is the appearance. But in the endeavor 
‘to give substance to this conception of reality, the world of ideas 
became a second sensuous, almost material, world, unrelated to 
the world of experience, or at all events unaffected by it. The 
universe thus conceived becomes like the swan “on St. Mary’s 
‘lake ’’ in Wordsworth, which “ floats double, swan and shadow ” 
—and the shadow is the world which we know. This hardening 
of what was meant to be a principle of unity into a new opposi- 
‘tion was inevitable when Neoplatonism tried to be a religion ; 
and I am far from saying that Plotinus regarded his «éopos vontos 
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as a second sensible world, any more than Dante regarded his 
Paradiso and Inferno as geographical expressions; but even 
Plotinus does not escape from the misleading associations of the 
words “here” and “ yonder.”” When he says that the philoso- 
pher will regard public calamities as stage-plays (maéyua) ; 
when he speaks of action as “a shadow of contemplation” (just 
as the xdéopos aic@nros is the shadow of the ideal world); above 
all when he enunciates that the man himself cannot sin (6 voids 
dvaudptntos ), so that the worst that can befall the soul in its 
terrestrial exile is to get its boots a little muddy,’ we feel that 
for him the life in time is really external to the ego, and that 
he fails to show any rational object that is served by the time- 
process, even as appearance. It has no result in the world of 
reality, and is therefore void of existence and nugatory. There 
is thus a fatal chasm between the two worlds, and we can see 
why ecstasy —a supra-rational faculty — must be invoked to give 
us news of the higher.? The error seems to me to lie, not only 
in the necessity of popularizing an idealistic philosophy, and 
thereby spoiling it, but in a real fallacy which has misled many 
speculative theologians much nearer our own times than Plotinus. 
It is assumed that since change and motion characterize the 
world of becoming, immutability and stationariness must be 
attributes of the world of being, or true existence. They do 
not perceive that these also, as much as their opposites, belong 
to space and time, and are therefore unreal; and thus, in 
attempting to rise above the limitations of sense, they only suc- 
ceed in investing reality with the properties of dead matter. I 
cannot help thinking that this fallacy is at the root of the two 
great errors of philosophical mysticism—the emptiness of its 
highest category on the one hand, and its acosmistic tendency 
on the other. I suppose that reality——however we may try to 

*This notion has been lately revived by MAETERLINCK, in his curious work, Ze 


Trésor des Humbles, which is said to have taken Paris by storm. But there is no anti- 
nomianism in Plotinus. 


* This does not mean that the belief in ecstasy is false, but that, so soon as the 
conception of reality is hardened and materialized in the way I have described, mys- 
tical facts begin to be regarded as data for transcendental physics; and this is a 
delusion. 
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conceive it—must somehow contain within itself both the cos- 
mic process and the completed result of the process, and our 
condition as immortal spirits must in some incomprehensible way 
be determined by our lives in time. It is this notion—one of 
immense practical importance —that Neoplatonism could not 
admit, while every scheme of Christianity insisted upon it. And 
therefore, though the popular Christianity treated the kingdom 
of heaven precisely as the popular Platonism treated Plato’s 
ideas, transforming a state of bliss into a place of enjoyment, it 
escaped the most serious consequences of the misunderstanding. 
Preach Neoplatonism to the man in the street, and if you con- 
vert him you will spoil him as a grocer, for he will become an 
idle dreamer, and you will not make him a philosopher, for he 
will not understand you. But experience has proved that the 
same grocer, when Christianity is presented to him even in its 
crudest form, will mind his shop with even increased diligence, 
while he will practice sundry virtues under the conviction that he 
will some day or other have to face an audit at which sanded 
sugar and bills sent in twice will not appear on the profit side of 
the account. To speak more seriously, the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments in a future state, though it may strictly be only 
a symbol of a truth which at present is too high for us, is the only 
hypothesis which does not land us in a very quagmire of contra- 
dictions, equally disastrous to theory and practice. 

2. Neoplatonism had not learned the secret of working upon 
the affections. The love of beauty is a poor substitute for sym- 
pathy. The process of xa@apois by industrious practice of the 
social virtues is rather different from John’s, ‘‘We know that we 
have passed from death unto life because we love the brethren ;” 
and the love of God as conceived by Neoplatonism is more like 
“the desire of the moth for the star”—the attraction of the 
clear white light that ‘forever shines’”—than the devotion 
which “draws” the disciple of Christ to a human, as well as 
divine, Redeemer. 

3. Neoplatonism, as a philosophical school, was inextricably 
entangled with the moribund Greco-Roman civilization. The 
reign of Julian is a sufficient commentary on this statement. 
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Some will say that Julian is a good example of the folly of try- 
ing to mix religion and philosophy; I should say rather, of the 
sad fate of a good philosophy grafted on a bad religion. The 
Christian church was wide enough to hold Julian’s philosophy ; 
the pathos of his career lies in the fact that he was a patriot 
when it was too late to be patriotic, and a conservative when 
there was nothing left to preserve. 

4. Christianity had, as I have already said, passed through 
the conflict with Gnosticism, and in the course of it had absorbed 
and sanctioned, by admitting within the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, much of what was best in Neoplatonism. This made it 
easy to convey the rest of the treasure, without acknowledging 
any compromise. Neoplatonism was at last plundered so com- 
pletely that she had nothing to fall back upon but theurgy and 
sentimental sympathy over the death of “Great Pan.” 

But could the church assimilate what she took? That is the 
main question which I wish to consider in this paper. It appears 
to me that the biological law of reversion to type is exemplified 
in a very striking way in the history of religion. Neoplatonism 
and Christianity both furnish instances of its operation. The former 
was, I venture to think, purely Greek in its origin, but its emanci- 
pation from pagan myth was complete. In its vigorous youth 
polytheism might have been dropped out of it as easily as Pla- 
tonism might have been dropped out of the systems of Iambli- 
chus and Proclus. And yet in its decay it reverts to the old 
mythology, and expires amid the corpses of hecatombs of oxen. 
As to Christianity, it appears to me that the same mysterious 
attraction toward the cradle where it was nursed has been operat- 
ing throughout church history. There has, I believe, been an 
influence constantly at work in all Christian bodies, an influence 
which tries to cast out the Hellenic element, and with it all the 
rich gains of Alexandrian thought, and endeavors to assimilate 
Christianity, not, assuredly, to the religion of the New Testa- 
ment—to the apostles Paul and John — but to the Jewish legal- 
ism which Christ came to abrogate. The position of Christian 
Platonism within the church has always been somewhat precari- 
ous, and its influence spasmodic and intermittent, like that of an 
imperfectly assimilated force. 
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In the brief space at my disposal I can only attempt to indi- 
cate very cursorily at what times and in what manners the influ- 
ence of Plotinus is apparent in Christian thought. And I must 
here repeat that I choose Plotinus as the best representative of 
a certain mode or tendency of speculative theism, and that I am 
well aware that there is a catena of Christian Platonists before 
Plotinus—Justin, who counts Socrates and Plato as Christians ; 
Athenagoras, who attributes quasi-inspiration to Plato, and 
teaches that the Logos is the being in whom the ideas—the 
archetypes of all things—consist; Theophilus, who refutes 
patripassionism by distinguishing between God and the reason 
of God, till he trembles on the verge of acosmic pantheism ; and 
Clement, who regards Christianity as perfected Platonism, insists 
on the solidarity of all life, and identifies God the Father with 
the unknown ground of existence, while Christ is the light that 
broods over all history. 

But the Platonism of these early Fathers was eclectic, unsys- 
tematic, and unphilosophical ; it was reserved for Plotinus to build 
a noble and coherent system out of these airy speculations; and 
their true bearing on dogma and on life became much more 
apparent after he had lived. Origen, with Plotinus before him, 
plants his foot much more firmly than Clement had done. Ter- 
tullian believed that God is corporeal; Neoplatonism, through 
the mouth of Origen, banishes anthropomorphism forever from 
Christianity. The generation of the Son (Origen teaches con- 
fidently) implies neither a temporal act nor a local division; it 
is a continuous process, like the effluence of light from a lamp 
(the figure of effulgence is dear to all Platonists and mystics). 
What the next centuries thought on the obligations of Chris- 
tianity to Hellenism here may be seen from the bold statement 
of John Damascene (in the eighth century): ‘‘We owe to Judaism 
the unity of the divine nature; our trinitarian doctrine comes 
from the Greeks.” 

But since Origen was always suspect, the permanent influence 
of Neoplatonism may be best considered in connection with 
Augustine, who, though a Latin, is deeply imbued with it. I 
propose to enumerate in detail the chief doctrines in which 
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Augustine shows a close correspondence with Neoplatonism. It 
will not be necessary to repeat the process in dealing with later 
writers, for we shall then have ascertained what Christian Neo- 
platonism means, and in what branches of religious speculation 
we may expect to find traces of its influence. 

We will take first the doctrine of God. 

God, says Augustine, is beyond comprehension and ineffable : 
he is best described by negatives; best known by nescience ; 
best adored in silence. ‘‘ Ne ineffabilis quidem dicendus (est) quia 
et hoc cum dicatur aliquid dicatur.” So the First Person of the 
Neoplatonic trinity is ‘beyond being. We can say what he is 
not; but we cannot say what he is.” 

God has no qualities; he is above all distinctions, and neither 
thinks nor feels. ‘‘Aeternitas ipsa Dei substantia est.” The resem- 
blances to Plotinus here are obvious. The “One” is beyond 
everything, even beyond the most exalted intelligence. If God 
were self-conscious, he would be doudle; ‘‘we must therefore 
deny him consciousness.” 

God is absolutely immutable, according to Augustine and 
Plotinus. This doctrine, as I have just argued, seems to rest on 
a fallacy, and to lead either to denying objectivity to phenomena 
or to deism. The crucial question, for those who identify reality 
with the ideas or thoughts of God, seems to be: Does the cos- 
mic process in any way determine ideas, or is it only determined 
by them? Those who, with Scotus Erigena, one of the last 
philosophers in direct succession from Plotinus, can say, “Certius 
cognoscas Verbum naturam omnium esse,” or, in a less pantheistic 
form, ‘‘The Word of God is the life of the universe,” may hold 
that the cosmic process as a whole bears a relation to the eternal 
Being of the divine Logos, analogous to that which Christianity 
teaches that our lives in time bear to our eternal being, so that 
the Logos has in a sense to work out his own salvation. This, 
at any rate, maintains the reality of the conflict between good 
and evil, and the eternal significance of what happens in time. 
But absolute immutability, as understood by Plotinus and Augus- 
tine, leaves no room for this conception; when Augustine says, 
“‘Since the Word of God is One, by whom all things were made, 
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and all things exist together and immutably in him, and all 
things are one,” the world-plan seems to lose itself altogether 
in the Being of the Logos. 

On the deauty of God, and on the grades of beauty, corporal, 
spiritual, and divine, the lower grades being shadows and sym- 
bols of the higher, Plotinus and Augustine are at one: “ Deus 
pulchritudo pulchrorum omnium;” ‘‘omne pulchrum a summa pul- 
chritudine quod Deus est.” Of. To kadov copa yiyverat AOyou aro 
Getov é€dOdvros Kxowwvia; and the beautiful passage, Ennead, I, 
6, 7, 8. 

On the nature of man Plotinus says, ‘Our object in life is not 
to be without sin, but to be God,” and Augustine is no more 
afraid of the word deificari than Athanasius is of Oeorocicba. 
And the process of “deifying” is by something like interpene- 
tration of essence. And here I cannot resist entering a humble 
protest against Professor Seth’s attack upon the mystical doc- 
trine of personality in the Encyclopedia Britannica. He says that 
mystics cannot distinguish between what is metaphorical and 
what is literal; that they treat a relation of ethical harmony as 
if it were one of substantial identity or chemical fusion, whereas 
the ego is really “impenetrable.” This is no doubt a fair criti- 
cism of the commonest aberration of mysticism. I am not 
defending either esoteric Buddhism or the arrogance of Emer- 
son, or the grotesque materialism of the Spanish mystics; but 
surely one may answer: ‘I know well that ‘interpenetration’ 
and ‘absorption’ are words which belong to space, and that is 
why I am not a pantheist; but ‘separateness’ and ‘impene- 
trability,’ which you affirm of the ego, belong to the same 
category; and I regard love, whatever may be the object of it, 
as the phenomenal form of a real identity, which I can only rep- 
resent to myself under the metaphors of ‘fusion’ or ‘member- 
ship.’ The phrase ‘ethical harmony’ is a metaphor too, and a 
very inadequate one.” However this may be, Plotinus and 
Augustine believe that they can save personality while insisting 
upon unity. The true sign of individuality is not separation, 
but distinction; but the obstacle to union between beings is 
separation, not distinction. Plotinus is no Buddhist; he asserts 
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personality — dei &xactov éxactov elvac; but we have other rela- 
tions besides those which make up our individuality. We have 
a double life—olov aud/Svo1.— inasmuch as we share in the life 
of the cosmos, in the half-personal World-Soul which works as 
a whole in individual part-souls. All that lives has fellowship 
and membership together; whence comes that dim sympathy 
which binds us to the animal creation and to all the works of 
God. Augustine has much in common with these thoughts. 
He seldom speaks of the communion of the individual with 
Christ, but often of Christ and the church as ‘ unus Christus.” 
And in the De Civitate he regards the universe as a living organ- 
ism, a view which carries with it the mystical doctrine of life 
within life, and interpenetration of essence. 

On the difficult question of emanation versus evolution I 
can only say now that the antithesis seems to me to be a false 
one; that Plotinus, with his doctrine of émiotpogy and his fw 
é€ehitTouevn, was no enemy to evolution; and support myself by 
the authority of B. Bosanquet, who says: ‘The Homoousian 
dispute settled the conflict in favor of evolution, and marks the 
climax, to which Platonism and Neoplatonism had long been 
approximating.” 3 The fundamental principles of Plotinus have, 
I think, little to say for or against evolution. The real deep 
significance of his doctrine that all things radiate forth from 
God is the mystical faith that everything visible is the symbol 
of something invisible, the connection being, not arbitrary, acci- 
dental, and subjective, but based on real correspondences and 
affinities. 

Augustine takes from Plotinus his doctrine of evil as mere priva- 
tion, ‘‘malum nihil est nisi privatio boni’’: To Kkakov @revw Tod 
aya0ov Geréov. ‘‘ God shows his power better by using evil than 
by stopping it” (this is verbatim from Plotinus); the punishment 
of the bad ‘‘must be part of the general order of nature,” says 
Plotinus ; “‘supplicia peccatorum de tustitiae pulchritudine veniunt ;” 
‘etiam illud quod malum dicitur bene ordinatum est loco suo positum: 
eminentius commendat bona.” This is surely an esthetic, not a 
religious, conception, and a very heartless one. Sin and misery 


3 History of Aésthetic, pp. 132, 133. 
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are the shadows which enhance the beauty of the picture, or the 
intractable material which calls out the ingenuity of the artist! 
It is worse in Augustine than in Plotinus, who believed that 
the soul of man is exempt from stain, and that evil is only 
the necessary lowest term in a series, the all but non-existent. 
This enables Plotinus to say: ‘“ Vice is, at worst, still human, 
and so is never without an admixture of an opposite quality.” 
But the Neoplatonic view of sin is apt to produce a rather shal- 
low and facile optimism, as we see not only in Emerson, but in 
Robert Browning, and to paralyze zeal for the saving of souls. 
The upward path—avaywyn—is the same for Plotinus and 
Augustine. First comes “purification,” the main element in 
which is the energetic practice of the social virtues, which show 
us the value of mépas and tafis, and make the life ayaoedés, 
though not yet aya@év. Some can never get farther than this, 
owing ‘to the feebleness of their intellects; and so their lives 
are wholly occupied with a fussy activity, which only acquaints 
them with a pale reflection of the life or reason. So much for 
our good friend, the “practical man,” who generally takes him- 
self so seriously! Self-discipline must be practiced concurrently 
with good works; but neither Plotinus nor Augustine advocates 
the extreme asceticism which appears in Porphyry and in the medi- 
eval mystics. The second stage, contemplation, which has been 
foolishly supposed to mean day-dreaming, is the deliberate con- 
centration of all the faculties —the will, the intellect, the imagi- 
nation, and the affections—upon the highest of all conceivable 
objects ; it is a wrestling like that of Jacob with the angel, when 
he said: “I will not let thee go unless thou bless me and tell 
me thy name.” Thus is gained that intellectual enlightenment 
without which good works are, in the language of the New 
Testament, ‘‘dead.’”’ The serene happiness which attends this 
stage is described in very similar language by Plotinus and 
Augustine, though the two passages have not, so far as I know, 
been brought together before. Augustine, while yet a pagan, 
was struck, he tells us, by the “holy dignity that comes of 
self-discipline, serene and quietly cheerful,” which marked the 
Christian saint; and Plotinus, in language of equal beauty, says 
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“the good man is always cheerful, steady, calm, and genial. If 
anyone hopes to gain any other sort of pleasure than this from 
the good life, it is not the good life that he desires.” 

The last stage is that which conducts us to the inmost shrine 
—the famous vision (éys) of the Neoplatonists, the ‘unitive 
life” of Christian mystics. It is the fashion to represent these 
experiences as belonging only to pathological states of the con- 
sciousness, in which hallucinations are induced by bodily austeri- 
ties, religious excitement, and protracted solitude. But it would 
be easy to prove by evidence that this kind of trance, in which 
the mental vision is rather enhanced than impaired, is common 
in minds of unquestioned sanity and unusual power (the new 
life of Lord Tennyson contains two most interesting records of 
such experiences); so that “ecstasy,” however liable to abuse, 
is a psychological fact with which we have to reckon. And it 
would be equally easy to show that the belief in such visions fits 
in with the rest of Plotinus’ system. But since I am not now 
holding a brief for Neoplatonism, but attempting to trace its 
influence on the Christian church, it will be more to the point to 
show how Augustine follows Plotinus, very nearly, if not quite 
all the way, in his language about és. “A holy life,” he says, 
‘will even lead us up to the vision, where pure and perfect hearts 
behold that ineffable beauty, to see which is the consummation 
of bliss.” ‘When our vision of God is perfected, then will our 
resemblance to God be also perfected” (so john says: “We 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is”). And ina 
noble passage of the Confessions we read: ‘What is this light 
which now and again breaks in upon me, and thrills through my 
heart without a wound? I tremble and I burn: I tremble, because 
I am unlike Him; I burn, because Iam like Him. It is Wisdom, 
Wisdom’s own self, which thus shines upon me.” The language 
of Plotinus seldom or never rises to such beauty ; but the thoughts 
are all to be found in his book.‘ 


4It has not been sufficiently noticed how. thoroughly Augustine was saturated 
with Plotinus when he wrote the Confessions. The Master of Balliol has kindly 
called my attention to a striking instance. Compare Conf, ix, 10 (the celebrated 
account of the last conversation between Augustine and Monica) with PLoTINus, 
Enn., v, 1,2. The resemblance is far too close to be a mere coincidence. 
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I must now leave Augustine, and, passing over, for lack of 
space, Basil, and the two Gregorys (he of Nyssa is saturated with 
Neoplatonism), and the hymn-writer Synesius, who apostro- 
phizes the Deity as évorjrwy évds dyvij, wovadwv povds Te TpwTn, 
and so forth, we come to the prince of mystics, the father of a 
long line of contemplative ascetics, the pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite. 

In the writings of Dionysius we find great prominence given 
to the notion of a “hierarchy,” a system of grades or ranks in 
the ladder of being, each of which ministers to the rank below, 
and aspires to the rank above. This conception is taken from 
Proclus, not from Plotinus, and is in sympathy with that belief 
in the agency of angels and demons which characterizes the 
later Neoplatonism. But there is very much in Dionysius that 
recalls Plotinus. In his doctrine of God he tries to outdo all 
that have gone before him. God is not only superessential, but 
he transcends unity, goodness, and divinity: he transcends him- 
self! Evil does not exist: ‘‘God knows evil as good, and in his 
sight the powers of evil are powers which work good.” The 
ideas of justice, of responsibility, of atonement, are equally for- 
eignto him. He was, perhaps, the first to show how mischievous 
Neoplatonism may be, if it is misunderstood. Plotinus safe- 
guarded personality, while holding out unification with God as 
the final goal. ‘The soul comes to herself,” he says, ‘‘when she 
comes to God, and then only possesses herself when God pos- 
sesses her.”’ But Dionysius abolishes personality ; he dehumanizes 
man in order to deify him. Plotinus escapes pantheism; Diony- 
sius sometimes falls into it. ‘‘God is the being,” he says, “in 
things that are.”5 Plotinus shows how what began as a sen- 
suous love of the beautiful may be exalted into a love of the 
All-beautiful who is also the All-good. ‘Those who continue 
to gaze on the visible symbols end like Hylas; they fall into 
deep waters and are drowned.” Here, of course, he is a true 
disciple of Plato. ‘The Divine Beauty,” we read in the Sympo- 
sium, “is not like face or hands or any bodily thing ; it is not word 


5 We should, however, do justice to Dionysius’ attempts to escape the pantheistic 
conclusion. When he says év abrg 7 elva:, xal obx adrds év rg elvat, he is nearer to 
what Krause was the first to call panentheism than to pantheism. 
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or thought; it is not in something else, neither living thing, nor 
earth nor heaven ; only by itself in its own way in one form it is 
forever.” But Dionysius uses erotic language in describing the 
love of God; he deliberately chooses épws instead of ayd7n to 
express this emotion, and justifies himself by an ambiguous pas- 
sage from Ignatius, which was possibly meant to bear a totally 
different sense; and opens the gate to endless unwholesome 
dreams by applying the Song of Solomon to the relations 
between the soul and its Lord. Worst of all, he isolates the 
individual from his fellows—the solitary monk is his highest 
ideal of saintliness. And yet it was through this impure channel 
that Neoplatonism entered the cloister, and flourished there in 
the lives of countless mystics. 

Bernard gives us the three stages of the upward path, with 
sudden ecstasy as a fourth. He regards deification as destruc- 
tion of the personality. ‘A teipso exinaniri et paene annullan, 
caelestis est conversations. Sic affict detficari est.’’ ‘* For how shall 
God be all in all if anything of man remains in man?” He 
advocates extreme asceticism, and extols the monkish life. 

A more worthy successor of Plotinus was Scotus Erigena, 
who by his profound conception of the Logos as the living nature 
of things, in whom all created things have always preéxisted, and 
in whom all the history of the universe will be gathered up into 
one, only transformed and perfected (‘‘ naturae manebit proprietas et 
earum erit unitas”: nothing will be lost but miseries and imperfec- 
tions), reproduced some of the finest parts of Plotinus’ system, 
while avoiding, it seems to me, his acosmistic tendency. His 
condemnation was the end of Christian Neoplatonism in direct 
descent from Plotinus; Erigena may be called the first scholastic 
and the last Neoplatonist. In Aquinas the influence of Aris- 
totle is, on the whole, paramount; and the tendency is rather 
toward deism than pantheism. 

In Eckhart, Béhme, and Bruno the stream again comes to 
the surface. Once more we find the familiar teaching about God 
the Father as the abyss, the super-essential; and the Son as the 
Ens, reality, the becoming, of the abyss; of the visible world as 
an effluence and shadow of the spiritual; of emancipation from 
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selfhood as the goal of effort; of the world as a living organism, 
formed and developed by means of an inner principle; of evil as 
negative, or as the contradiction of the particular to the idea of 
the whole. But we breathe a freer air here than in reading the 
church mystics of the cloister;° these men are less fettered by 
dogma, and know more of life, than the monks. 

The last, and certainly not the least interesting, efflorescence 
of Neoplatonism was at Cambridge in the seventeenth century. 
The Cambridge Platonists, or ‘Latitude men” as they were 
called, avowed their intention of bringing back Christian theology 
“to her old loving nurse, the Platonic philosophy,” in which 
they hoped to find a bulwark against the detested theories of 
Hobbes, in whom they saw a reincarnation of the old enemy of 
all Platonists—the Epicurean Lucretius! I think my best chance 
of conveying some idea of their teaching in a few words will be 
by quoting a few sentences and aphorisms from the sermons of 
Whichcote, provost of King’s, and John Smith, fellow of 
Emmanuel, the latter of whom, though he died at the age of 
thirty-four, left behind him a collection of sermons which I 
think have never been surpassed for depth of thought, ardor of 
piety, and beauty of expression : 

“‘ Heaven is first a temper, then a place. Heaven is our resemblance and 
imitation of God.” 

“ As the eye cannot behold the sun unless it be #Awedhs [he quotes Plotinus 
here], so neither can the soul behold God unless it be deoed4s. Systems and 
models furnish but a poor wan light. To seek our Divinity merely in writings 
is to seek the living among the dead. @o71 5@ yuxfjs aloOnols 1s. Such as men 
themselves are, such will God seem to them to be.” 

“Who can tell the delights of those mysterious converses with the Deity ? 


who but those who have tasted them? When Reason is turned into Sense, 
and Faith becomes Vision.” 

“The contemplative life is nothing else but an infant-Christ born in the 
soul.” ‘But we must not mistake: this knowledge is here but in its infancy.” 

“All true happiness consists in a participation of God: we cannot enjoy 
God by any external conjunction with him.” 

“The only way to unite man firmly to himself is to unite him to God.” 

“ As we cannot truly love the highest good, while we serve a design upon 
it and subordinate it to ourselves, so neither is our own salvation consistent 
with such sordid, pinching, and particular love.” 


6 Eckhart was a Dominican, but he was an independent thinker and observer, and 
would probably have been burned, like Bruno, if he had not died prematurely. 
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“ Religion is no sullen stoicism or oppressing melancholy ; it is full of a 
vigorous and masculine delight and joy.” 

“ The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord, lighted by God, and light- 
ing men to God.” ‘Reason is the Divine Governor of man’s life; it is the 
very voice of God.” ‘ Work for the mind: awaken your intellectuals, or 
else you shall come to nothing.” 

The Cambridge Platonists show admirably the form which 
Christianity takes when it is associated with Neoplatonic philoso- 
phy. We are struck at once by their courageous confidence in 
reason ; by the importance which they attach to cultivation of the 
intellect as a factor in the religious life ; by the completeness with 
which the Jewish notion of God as a taskmaster and man as a fée//ah 
working for wages disappears from their teaching ; by the deep 
spirituality of their language about heaven and immortality ; 
and by their brave protest against the forensic scheme of salva- 
tion with its doctrine of imputed righteousness. ‘They deceive 
and flatter themselves extremely,” writes Whichcote in answer 
to Tuckney’s strictures, ‘‘who think of reconciliation with God 
by means of a Savior acting upon God on their behalf, and not 
also working in or upon them to make them God-like.” And 
Smith from the pulpit denounces those who “profanely make 
the righteousness of Christ a covering wherein to wrap their 
foul deformities, which when they have done, they think that 
they have become heaven’s darlings as much as they are their 
own.” The source of their distinctive tenets they admit freely. 
‘The time I have spent on Plato and his scholars,” says Which- 
cote, ‘‘I have no cause to repent, and the use I have made of 
them I dare not disown. I thank God for what I have found in 
them.” 

I know that in the position which I have taken up 1 cannot 
hope for the sympathy of those who, like Ritschl, Harnack, and 
Hatch, seem to regard Christianity as a kind of primitive Kan- 
tianism overlaid by alien accretions. The austere rigorism and 
hard individualism of this school have little in common with the 
temper of Plotinus, Tauler, the Zheologia Germanica, and the 
English Platonists. But to those whose temperament is not alien 
to a sober mysticism I would suggest the question: May not 
Johannine or Platonic Christianity, which has so often proved 
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itself a regenerative principle in times of deadness and formality, 
and a reconciling principle in times of conflict and division, be 
destined to play the same beneficent part in the new century 
which is now close uponus? Christian Platonism has no quarrel 
with art, for it worships the beautiful as well as the good, and 
affirms their ultimate identity in God. It has no quarrel with 
science, for while in its ethical scheme it enjoins a thorough and 
honest pursuit of knowledge as an integral part of the good life, 
on its metaphysical side it keeps to its own province, and leaves 
science undisturbed in its proper work, which is not the discovery 
of ultimate truth, but the investigation of the relations which 
prevail within the world of phenomena. I could show by a whole 
catena of authorities that the belief in the ‘‘miraculous,” in the 
anti-scientific sense as a breach of the laws of nature, is dis- 
countenanced by nearly all Christian Platonists. The real enemy 
of science is that religious materialism which, unless it sees signs 
and wonders, will not believe. Neither has it any quarrel with 
dogmatic theology, provided always that dogma is understood 
to be what it is, ‘‘a raft on which to sail through the waters of 
life.” ‘To affirm confidently that these narratives are literally 
true in every detail,” says Socrates in the Phedo, ‘becomes no 
reasonable man ; yet it becomcs us to believe that they are near 
the truth.” Religious symbols are not arbitrary: they have a 
real and vital connection with the thing symbolized ; and he who 
thinks he can do without them falls either into gross anthropo- 
morphism and materialism, or into the perverse and insane form 
of mysticism against which Tauler and Ruysbroek are always 
warning us. 

We cannot afford to throw away any part of our intellectual 
inheritance, or to be misled by those who would have us strip 
Christianity of all that she has learned from Greece, and “ return 
to the historical Christ.’’ We worship “the historical Christ,” 
because we see in him the Word made flesh; the Word, in 
whom dwells, and from whom flows, all the light that has been 
or ever will be granted to the sons of men; and it is in this 
faith that I say with Eunapius: “The fire still burns on the altars 
of Plotinus.” 





THE HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON IN 
THE SYRIAN CHURCH. 


By Jutius A. BEWER, 
New York. 


(Concluded.)* 


PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS. 
II. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES AND THE EPISTLES. 


1. In the Doctrina Addai. 


The Doctrina Addai speaks of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
epistles as follows: “ But the law, and the prophets, and the gospel, 
which ye read every day before the people, and the epistles of Paul, 
which Simon Peter sent us from the city of Rome, and the Acts of the 
twelve apostles, which John, the son of Zebedee, sent us from Ephesus ; 
these books read ye in the churches of Christ, and with these read not 
any others, as there is not any other in which the truth that ye hold is 
written, except these books, which retain you in the faith to which ye 
have been called.” (P. 44.) 

There are no quotations made either from the Acts of the Apostles 
or from the epistles of Paul, a fact which is in harmony with the pur- 
pose of the book. The catholic epistles and the Revelation are not 
included in the canon of the church. 

The bearing of the quotations on the history of the canon may better 
be discussed under the reconstruction of the history of the canon later 
on. Here it suffices to have quoted the testimony and the extent of 
the canon as given in the Doctrina Addai. 


2. dn Aphraates. 

Aphraates quotes from the Acts of the Apostles several times. Of 
Paul’s epistles he quotes Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, 
and Titus; the letter to the Hebrews is also cited as Pauline through- 
out. He does not cite 2 Thessalonians and Philemon. There is no 
trace of the catholic epistles and the Revelation. The passages cited 
by Wright as referring to 1 Peter 4:18 and 1 John 3:24; 4:15 have 


* See the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. IV, pp. 64-98. 
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been shown by Zahn not to refer to those passages. In the first pas- 
sage it is a citation from “ So/omon” (Prov. 11: 31); the other citation 
is evidently taken from the gospel of John, and not from the epistle. 
Strangely enough, Parisot and Gwynn still maintain, with no ground, 
that he uses 1 John, and they infer from it his use of the rest. 

The extent of his canon as regards Acts and the epistles of Paul 
is the same as that of the Doctrina Addai. He quotes a good deal 
from them, most of his quotations being from 1 Corinthians. 

Whether Aphraates’ epistle text is the same as that of the Peshitta 
or not is a question which we must now seek to answer. The Peshitta 
has, in addition to the epistles of Paul, also the epistle of James, 1 
Peter, and 1 John, which Aphraates has not. Is his epistle text, in spite 
of this, the same as that of the Peshitta, which might not yet have had 
these epistles in Aphraates’ time, or is it different? This necessitates 


A Comparison of the Acts and Epistles in Aphraates with those of the Peshitta. 

Acts 14:22, A Veet by Scie, P tos by dcle. The Greek has Sa 
moAdov Oripewy = A.— 19:3, A csadssed ygsady opselo zp ted) onli 
oiduey, P cdusyadadseS , giady capitol] codpios [eco 

Rom. 1: 3, 4, A (introduced by ;mm buedwe) Sospdo edo bummic Somes 
bayacs bwcpo pecy Duc 155] ee fom, P edo pas paedly on apo NS 
Den eo 3002 abo pd ewopto Nu [my |po Spedlo peop Dus, 4} 
Name Asso. The quotation is free, but inthe main thereis agreement. There 


is a difference between Jom Saspso eto and ,;mas pi) and in buwop> 
bevec and ~sopo ~sop>. And here it is to be noticed that the Greek 
yevomevov could be translated either way, and also that the reading of Lwcop= 
Le.acs is a more literal translation of the Greek kata zvetpa déywovvys than 
the reading of P wacgc —wop>.— 5:14, Aphraates read here a different text 
from P. He omits at first the phrase, ‘in the likeness of the transgression of 
the law of Adam,” and affixes vs. 12, “so that it [death] has also come over 
all men, as it has come over Adam.” But a few lines later he says in sum- 
ming up: ‘Also over those who did not sin did death reign because of the 
transgression of the law of Adam;” which shows, taken in connection with 
the first quotation, that the Greek éi r@ éuowwpare was differently translated. 
—7:5, A reads |pmsy = “carnal;” P reads j;mas = “in the flesh;” A omits 
py, and [ecsel=,. A reads end, P \da. So A translates: “When we 
were carnai, the passions of the sins were active in our members, so that 
we were [or became] fruits for death.” P =“ When we were im the flesh, the 
passions of the sins which are through the law were active in our members 
that we should dring fruits unto death.”” The Greek has év tq capxi as P, 
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but some MSS. have tq oapxi. The eis Td xaprodopjoa to Oavdrw may 
have been differently translated.— 8: 9a, A reads wm0od9, P wwopo; A bwod 
Lememson, P lady much; A dul, P lpsak.— 8:90, A, “the Spirit of God,” 
but P, “the Spirit of Christ,” thus reversing the order of vss. 9a and 9. This 
again is paralleled by other Greek MSS. 
1 Cor. 1:27-30, A adds OD; A loasge, P bsedssy wrongs —1: 28, 
A lpogeo bsomay wpette, P [sesso COMO pee? ; A Ldn, 
P padmsedo.—1:29, A In sep, P mates. Most Greek MSS. = A, 
but some = P évwmiov abrod.—1:30, A eda adscr, P may odd} 2} 
| OW AY N-w we | ols. In vs. 30 A seems to be a more concise render- 
ing of the Greek é€ avirod S& ipeis éore, while P is more intent here to 
give the Greek construction.— 3:16 (three times), “Ye are the temple of 
God, and the Spirit of Christ dwells in you,” [ommaSo9 owoic, P muacic 
la s9.— 7:26, A bedsoo, P biey; [A moe, P —uces]; A dh, 
P (oJ,2%. Both A as well as P are attempts to render into Syriac the 
Greek 8a tiv éverrdcav dvdyxnv.—o:5, A bad, P 12d3) |e. Aphraates 
adds ~29] Wo the soS Bi fi]. The reading of A, “wives,” yvvatxas instead 
of the more common reading adeAgynv yvvatxa, which is represented by P, 
is paralleled, as is well known, by other witnesses; cf. Tischendorf, ad /oc.— 
10:27, A adds |dsSemefi ; many others, es Sevov ; A sola, P somm Zdde9; 
A omits baecoS Py.— 12:31, A [odudo |Domat 11, P [sdu809 bude} .— 
15:14, A eZo}opee .oodelioun wa Was, P ele Losin Ro Loon 
enzalialen.— 15:40 (twice), A Lsho» on eepulo basaasy Ine OO mnie? 
P Lots} ln? Deo Ladow lng Do .— 15: 36-38, A Pl da} siyp 15) Hen 
\p~ 29,2 fi] :mamso ew oT ysl lon WH Da] S579 seogso ome t baw YP Zhdo 
ouasds |pco Wass] <ie pe pedo .Ladiyy Lope of team of Wey Pas 
she brs] Nae? pI ads «woh —?) lad :ads comsdsc, P omits 
135], reads J d for I], for namso—lenll, lonsaSs pels Ire on jon 
Daj 85], omits |pu, Lope for Lopey, nies, for mask), Ooms for sods, 
omits ys, transposes vss. 38a and 384.— 15:51 (three times), A — =» 
edd — vi yor), P .esd3 — —_ ye yl — eS. Aphraates 
agrees with Cod. N, waves xowunOnooueOa, od mavres 8¢ dAAaynoducba, while 
Peshitta is in agreement with the other Greek MSS., which read mavres od 
KomnOnodpebu, mavres 58 dAAaynodpeOa.— 15:54, A Dusbdecd lpqe eoddsc 
Desbdwod schco, P Lines line seho Lalas) ln \d5pso .— 15:55, A boule 
[Zeke y2as] wn, P Nowe wodes] wn basilo. A’s reading is the regular 
mod gov Oavare 7d vixos, but P’s reading is also found, rod # vixn gov Odvare. 
2 Cor. 5:3, A Sas omode I eS) bso _? weodel>, P bso sj fil 
Neg SS sede edy.— 5:21, A second person plural, P first person 
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plural; A jnSty [20049], P Indy 1Z20%9].— 9:6, A _ 185) Low, P hon 
we m7 A 20 pmd, P rpm; A mor, P—; A [Dciam ew, P ldsianc uj. 
This last difference is attested by other texts also. 

Gal. 3:11, A wo9}so BP maa} peated ep, P al] ~op9}so —» Hy 
Tas Zod proteto.— 5:12, A palm qeayhio aeayhio cay cols}; 
o> —a?? ae P ed wesc 2] ecco, Omits — I. 
The Greek dmroxdpovra is understood by Aphraates in the same way as it 
was understood by Chrysostom and Theophylact, “utinam genitalibus 
exscindantur illi qui vos conturbant.” (Cf BERT, p.177.)—6:1, A \Ssesau, 
P xpodd. 

Eph. 2:6 (twice), A aml), P msas csesclo. 

1 Thess. 4:17, A oops? asic? Siw ep? Lo] wate p=, 
P Pits [pwc] pomtes weed) cheesey pede, ou] cle wpe 
jsLo wr? associ. 

1 Tim. 1:13, A Ja oSS Sendo, P day 2 fi. 

2 Tim. 3:16, A Dsom Indy om bwogee, P ods] Leope>. 

Hebr. 4:9 (three times), A as) mdow wn [aso Casey, P capo 
Jandy asad odo on Sono.—12:1, A LS Ion on Lou a I> 
Jdsv029, P — rr Las yol> fine ome a —_ Dual a ~2}. 
— 12:13, A omdQd YD perenne bog boldd fi} udm) YP peur qioy. 


The comparison of the text of the Acts and the epistles which 
Aphraates used with the text of the Peshitta shows that on the whole 
these texts are closely related to each other. There are numerous 
instances where A = P. 

But one cannot deny that Aphraates differs in a good many 
passages from the Peshitta in such a way that the differences cannot 
be explained on the ground of inaccurate quotation, even if we allow 
all legitimate freedom for quotations from memory. For, strangely 
enough, quite frequently the variation in Aphraates can be found also 
in Greek texts. How could he, for instance, have gotten from the 
Peshitta that strange reading of 1 Cor. 15:51 which he quotes three 
times? He agrees with the best Greek MS., &, while P has the ordinary 
reading. If the canon holds good here that the more difficult reading 
is the older and more original, then A has here an older text than P. 
Again in 1 Cor. 15: 55 A’s reading is the regular reading of the Greek 
MSS., while P’s is by no means so common. In 1 Cor. g: 5 both texts 
represent two different traditions of the Greek text. Besides these varia- 
tions there are different translations of the same Greek text, some occur- 
ring so often as to leave no room for the thought that this is an inaccurate 
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quotation of A from P; ¢. g., Hebr. 4:9 (thrice); Eph. 2:6 (twice); 1 
Cor. 15 : 40 (twice); 2 Cor. 5:18 (twice); and in one case at least the 
translation of a Greek word which Aphraates gives is also given by 
Crysostom and Theophylact, viz., Gal. 5:12 dmoxdpovra = “utinam 
genitalibus exscindantur,” P = “utinam praescindendo praescin- 
dantur.” 

All this points to a different text of the Acts and the epistles from 
that of P. The difficulty is that we have no other text. But there is 
no reason to believe that Aphraates knew Greek, and that he used a 
Greek MS. alongside of his Peshitta text. There must have been at 
least one different text from P for Acts and epistles; the case of the 
gospels would thus be paralleled. To my mind there is no doubt in 
regard to this. 

Can we express any opinion as to the relation of this text to that of 
P? It used a different Greek text as its basis—that is plain from the 
preceding. Perhaps such passages as Acts 19:3, where A has, “Are 
ye baptized ?” P = “With what are ye baptized?” 2 Tim. 3:16,A= 
“ Everything which is in the Spirit of God,” P = “ Every writing which is 
written by the Spirit of God;” Rom. 1:3, 4, Alon, P gas2j; 1 Cor. 
1:30; 1 Cor. 10:27, where A adds (with others) es Seirvov, so as to 
make the Greek term «ade more intelligible to the Syrians; 1 Cor. 
15:40; 15: 36-38; 2 Cor. 9: 6—permit us to say (though only tenta- 


tively) that the Aphraates text had a more primitive and natural style, 
not so concerned to express the fine shades of difference in theology as 
P, ¢. g., 2 Tim. 3:16; Rom. 5:14. 


3. Ephraim. 


While Aphraates used only the Acts of the Apostles and the epistles 
of Paul, including among them the epistle to the Hebrews, Ephraim 
uses also the catholic epistles and the Revelation, so that he quotes from 
every New Testament book that is in our Bible. Now, the Peshitta did 
not contain all of them; it omitted 2 and 3 John, 2 Peter, and Revela- 
tion. Where Ephraim quoted these passages from is a question. It 
may be that he quoted them from a Greek MS., but it is much more 
probable that already in his time there were translations of these books 
current, though they were not taken into the canon of the New Testa- 
ment. 

But, leaving these quotations alone, one* naturally asks: Are 
Ephraim’s quotations from the other books which are in the Peshitta 
like the text of P, or different from it ? 
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Again I refer here to the collation made by Rev. F. H. Woods in 
Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, Vol. U1, pp. 132 ff. 

What strikes one first of all is the fact that in the main Ephraim 
quotes from the Peshitta. There are, however, also in Ephraim 
instances where he has a different translation of the same Greek text, 
¢é. g., Eph. 4:3; 2 Cor. 7:2; Eph. 3:19. But they are not so fre- 
quent as in Aphraates. 

There are also a few references in which Ephraim’s variation is 
supported by Greek MSS., and he has therefore had a text which 
used a different Greek text from P. 


Acts 5:41, E jdsals x. P OTS pd ; E mses, P leew. “The 
first variant agrees with the Greek dd mpoowrov rod avvedpiov, the second 
is supported by Origen, the Athiopic, and a few very late Greek cursives.” 
(Woobs.) 

2 Cor. §:21, E eae, P ccd ; A dake, but also = P, Greek 
trép pov. 

Gal. 5:22, E the singular xapwés = Greek, P xapzroi. 


The variants are few and not as significant as those of Aphraates. 
Nevertheless, the influence of another version than the Peshitta cannot 
be denied. But that influence is not half so strong as in Aphraates. 
The Peshitta text, as in the gospels, so also for Acts and epistles, is 
gradually gaining the upper hand, and it cannot have taken long before 
it stood, if not alone, yet supreme in the field. 

It will be well to compare at this point the extent of the different 
canons: 

The Extent of the Canon of the Doctrina Addai. 
1. The Diatessaron. 
2. The Acts of the Apostles 
3. The epistles of Paul, probably without the epistle to the Hebrews. 
There is no trace of 1, 2, 3 John, 1 and 2 Peter, James, Jude, and Revelation. 


The Extent of Aphraates’ Canon. 


1. The four gospels in the Diatessaron and the separate gospels. 
2. The Acts of the Apostles. 
3. The epistles of Paul, including the epistle to the Hebrews. 


There is no trace of 1, 2, 3 John, 1 and 2 Peter, James, Jude, and Revela- 
tion. 


The Extent of the Canon of the Peshitta. 


1. The four gospels. 
2. The Acts of the Apostles. 
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3. The epistles of Paul, including the epistle to the Hebrews. 
4. The catholic epistles, 1 Peter, 1 John, James. 
The Peshitta omits 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and Revelation. 


The Extent of Ephraim's Canon. 

1-4 is like the Peshitta, but he cites also from 2 and 3 John, 2 Peter, Jude, 

and Revelation. 

Ill. CANONICITY. 

Now it will be asked: Did Aphraates regard these New Testament 
books really as canonical, or does he simply refer to them? Had he 
really a fixed New Testament canon ? 

There can be no doubt about this. In fact, we do not expect any- 
thing else, if we remember that he lived in the fourth century. But that 
might, perhaps, not be decisive in the Syrian church, which at Aphraates’ 
time had scarcely existed two centuries. Aphraates, however, uses the 
entire Bible, the Old and the New Testament, as the court of final appeal. 
There is no difference for him in authority ; he has no grades of inspira- 
tion or canonicity. The New Testament stands on the same level as 
the Old Testament. He uses the same formulas of introduction in 
citations from the Old Testament and the New Testament. Mostly, of 
course, he uses for the Old Testament the form: “The prophet says,” 
“David says,” “ He speaks in the prophet,” “The living mouth speaks 
in the prophet,” “It is written,” “The Scripture testifies,” “He says in 
the Scripture.” He introduces eighty-six quotations from the Old 
Testament, with, “It is written.” For the gospels his introductory 
phrases are mostly, “Our Lord says,” but also “ Zhe Scripture says” 
(BERT, p. 145), “The Lord writes” (p. 60), “The King has written us 
thus” (p. 215), “He has written us beforehand” (p. 346), “Jesus, who 
is called your teacher, has written you” (p. 329), “ /¢ is written for you 
in the Word” (p. 330). There are fifteen citations from the gospels 
which he introduces with, ‘‘ /¢ ts writtten.”” Statements like these leave 
no doubt that the book is referred to ; that not only the words of Jesus 
are canonical, but the gospels containing those words. 

From the Acts of the Apostles he quotes only four times, intro- 
ducing the citations with, “Our Redeemer says,” also “The blessed 
apostles proclaim,” “‘The Acts of the twelve apostles tell us about 
this,” ‘“‘The preaching of the twelve apostles testifies to us;” which 
shows that the book itself is referred to. 

The epistles of Paul are, almost all of them, introduced by, “The 
apostle says.” Never mentioning Paul’s name in an introductory 
phrase, he regards Paul as ¢he apostle xar’ eoxnv. Once only a letter 
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as such is referred to by name: “The blessed apostle writes in the 
first epistle to the Corinthians and says” (p. 10). But he has also 
four quotations introduced with the formula, “It is written”: 1 Tim. 
1:9 (p. 21); 1 Cor. 6:5, “Again in another letter it is written ;” 2 Cor. 
6:16 (p. 274); Gal. 6:6 (p. 368). Two quotations are not counted 
here which may be just as well from the Old Testament as from 
Rom. 4: 3. 

Aphraates had, then, a fixed New Testament canon, which stood on 
the same level of authority as the Old Testament. And in this New 
Testament canon he distinguishes no degrees of authority; all the 
books are on the same plane. 

The question which now faces us is: What is the principle on which 
Aphraates bases his canonicity? It is not necessary to inquire what is 
the principle of the Doctrina Addai and Ephraim, because Aphraates 
is a true representative of the whole Syrian church, which they are not. 
He is no acute theologian, who can draw hairsplitting distinctions ; 
he is a thoroughly practical man, with a good deal of common-sense. 
His principle of canonicity will, therefore, be the principle of the 
whole church. Of course, we have to remember that he received his 
canon from the church, and would therefore accept it because it was 
generally accepted in the church. But his principle was therefore not 
the traditional. There is no hint of such a principle in his writings. 

Why does he regard the gospels as canonical? Because they con- 
tain the words of our Savior. This appears over and over again. 
Nearly all of his quotations are, as already remarked, introduced by, 
“The Lord” or “Our Savior says.” He does not think at all of an 
apostolic basis. The writers of the gospels are for him a matter of indif- 
ference; not even once is a single name of the evangelists mentioned. 
Parisot says he mentions John, but everyone who notices the quota- 
tions will see that this is not John the evangelist, but John the Baptist. 

Why does he regard the epistles of Paul as canonical? Because 
they contain the words of the inspired apostle. Here also, his cita- 
tions are almost always prefaced with, ‘The blessed apostle says.” 

Why does he regard the book of Acts as canonical? Because it is 
the mouthpiece of the twelve apostles ; they speak in that book. 

The principle of the canonization of the gospels is: Christ speaks 
in them; of the epistles: the inspired apostle Paul speaks in them; 
and of the Acts: the twelve apostles speak in them. 


Now at last are we ready to turn to a reconstruction of the history 
of the New Testament canon in the Syrian church. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CANON IN THE SYRIAN CHURCH. 


The earliest phases in the history of the New Testament canon in 
Syria are still veiled in darkness. However, the discovery of the Sina- 
iticus makes it plain that there was a great deal of activity displayed in 
the early Syrian church in regard to the text of the New Testament, or, 
better, of the gospels. Itis probable that the two texts, Ss and Sc, are 
only specimens or representatives of other texts. The relative inde- 
pendence of these two texts leads one to think that there must have 
been made many translations of the gospels, which were more or 
less independent of each other. As more churches were built in the 
different towns and villages, the desire, the necessity, was felt to have a 
copy of the gospels, at first not for private use, but for the common 
worship in the church. They could not use the Greek originals ; 
they needed a Syriac translation. How many texts there were we shall 
probably never know. I do not think that there is one type of the 
Old Syriac text ; there must have been many. The task, therefore, will 
be to determine which of them is the oldest text. But we must not 
think that that oldest text was in general use in the entire church. 
Other texts slightly younger were probably used by others as the church 
grew. They were, then, not copies from the Old Syriac, but different 
translations. But all this must, in the nature of the case, be a matter of 
conjecture. It is founded only on the relative independence of the 
two texts represented by Ss and Sc, and also of P. Again, we can say 
with no great amount of certainty, but with a good deal of plausibility, 
that at first not all the four gospels had been translated, but probably 
only one, then two, then three, then four. They were current in this 
single form. This is indicated by the different order in which the 
gospels stand in Ss and Sc. It is also very likely, as Professor J. Ren- 
del Harris has shown, that an account of the passion was in existence 
in harmonistic form. This would be very natural, considering how 
great an emphasis the early Christians laid on the death of Jesus Christ, 
almost to the exclusion of the life which he lived in Palestine. 

But we are on the ground of mere conjecture, however plausible 
and natural it be, until we come to the Sinaiticus. That is, as we have 
seen, the oldest form of the gospels of the Syrian church which we have 
in our possession. The Greek text which underlies it belongs evidently 
to the first half of the second century; of it the remark of Credner 
about Codex Bezz, to which, as we have seen, this text is closely 
related, holds good : 
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Veranderungen wie diese konnten in der katholischen Kirche nur bis 
um die Mitte des zweiten Jahrhunderts mit dem Text der Evangelien vorge- 
nommen werden, denn nach dieser Zeit hat die Behauptung eines géttlichen 
Ursprungs der neutestamentlichen Schriften in derselben allgemeine Aner- 
kennung gefunden. Dieses Dogma lasst keine solche Behandlungsweise des 
Textes mehr zu, wie dieselbe mit dem Texte unserer Handschrift vorgenom- 
men ist. Dann wiirde unserer Handschrift ein Text aus dem zweiten Jahr- 
hundert zu Grunde liegen. 


The same holds also good of Sc; but we shall speak of that later. 

The translator of Ss was faithful to his original ; but his aim was to 
give a good, forcible, and popular translation; he did not want to 
sacrifice the good Syriac to a very literal translation of the Greek. 
There are, then, in his translation certain minor points where he trans- 
lates freely, just as we should expect from him. For him the substance 
was the main thing, and deep reverence for the letter is not one of his 
characteristics, which does by no means reflect on the faithfulness of 
his translation, but is nevertheless a sign that the books as such were 
not yet regarded as canonical. 

Now, a few years later, about 172-5 A. D., Tatian made his 
Diatessaron, and it took possession of the field at once. It can easily 
be understood that it should be used more than the separate gospels. 
It was much more convenient for the common people, and also for the 
reading in the church services, than the separate gospels. Moreover, 
it will be remembered that Christianity was at first only the religion 
of a minority; but with Abgar III., 176-213 A. D., it became the 
national religion. This great change coincided, then, with the origin 
of the Diatessaron. And it is due to this fact, in addition to its con- 
venience, that it became the gospel book of the Syrian church, and that 
the separate gospels had to give way. This was, however, possible only 
on two conditions : (1) that the four separate gospels were not yet estab- 
lished by long use, which is quite in harmony with the result of our 
investigation ; it was made about 160-70 A. D., perhaps between 150-— 
70 A. D.; (2) that there was not yet a conception of the canonicity 
of the books as such. If that idea had already been present, such a 
substitution would have been impossible. 

There can, however, be no doubt that even after the introduction 
of the Diatessaron the four separate gospels were used alongside of 
the harmony, especially by the educated classes, though probably not 
in the church services. That the separate gospels had adherents is seen 
by the fact that after the introduction of the harmony the Curetonian 
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gospels were translated. They are later than the Diatessaron, but they 
cannot be much younger ; that the underlying Greek text shows. The 
origin of this text was due to the desire to have the separate gospels in 
a text which corresponded more closely with the Diatessaron. It can 
hardly be much later than 200 A.D. And then, about one hundred 
years later, there is another text current in the Syrian church, as we see 
from Aphraates. The separate gospels had enough adherents during all 
this time. 

But still the main text was the Diatessaron. And now it may be 
laid down as a fact that at the endof the second century the Syrian 
church used as a church only the Diatessaron of Tatian, and this was, 
I have no doubt, already regarded as canonical about the year 200 
A.D. And that for the following considerations : 

It is natural to assume that the development of the idea of the 
canon in the Syrian church should follow on the whole the line which 
is followed in the Greco-Roman church. Now, there the first thing 
that was regarded as authoritative or canonical was the words of Jesus 
Christ, no matter whether they were handed down in oral or in written 
form. When the gospels had been written, ¢hey were not regarded as 
authoritative, but simply the words of Christ which they contained ; 
not the books, but the words of Christ, were canonical. 

As time passed on, and there was no longer an oral tradition on 
which the church could rely, it was quite natural that the written gos- 
pels should increase in dignity. Now not only the words, but also the 
deeds of Jesus Christ are regarded with interest, from which it was 
only one step to regard the whole contents, or the gospels themselves, 
as authoritative. Of course, the ground of the authority of the books 
lay ultimately in the fact that they contained the words of Christ. But 
there were quite a number of gospels; how to distinguish those which 
were more authoritative from the others was the great question. All 
reported the words of Christ, however they might differ in other 
respects. It took quite a long time till our four gospels were regarded 
as exclusively canonical. And what was the test applied ? Why were 
they regarded as canonical and others not ? Because they were written 
by apostles and apostolic men. Apostolicity became the principle of 
canonicity. 

It is significant for the history of the canon of the New Testament 
in the Syrian church that it started at once with our four gospels ; 
it had not to pass through that long process through which the 
Greco-Roman church had to go, and which ended by limiting the 
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number of the gospels which should be used in the churches to our four 
gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Thus the unknown trans- 
lator of the Sinaiticus translated these four ; Tatian compiled these 
four, and no others; Sc and P are translations of these only. No mat- 
ter how often the gospels may have been translated into Syriac, no 
matter how many copies there may have been of single gospels in the 
Syrian church, there is absolutely no evidence that the Syrians have 
ever had in these early times apocryphal gospels. They did not need to 
separate other gospels from these four canonical gospels. That had 
been done already for them by the Greco-Roman church. They 
inherit at once the result of a long struggle. 

This explains why the Syrian church has the much more primitive 
and natural principle of canonicity, and is at variance with the entire 
Greco-Roman church in this point. It regards these writings as 
authoritative because they contain the words and deeds of Jesus. 
It does not attach any importance whatever to the persons of the 
writers of the gospels. Aphraates, as late as 340 A. D., does not even 
once mention the name of one of them. The words and life of Jesus are 
their basis of authority; no matter who has written the reports of 
them. That they area reliable source their universal acceptance by 
the Greco-Roman church had shown. 

Bearing this in mind, we do not expect a long development. The 
gospel canon must soon become fixed. At about 200 A. D. they 
would say, “As it stands written in the gospel,” meaning by “ gospel” 
the book. 

We see, then, that at the end of the second or at the beginning of 
the third century the Syrian church had a very peculiar canon, such as 
no other church, so far as we know, had, viz.,a gospel harmony, the 
Diatessaron of Tatian. To the truth of this statement the Doctrina 
Addai witnesses when it says that after Addai had for some time suc- 
cessfully labored in Edessa, “a large multitude of people assembled 
day by day and came to the prayer of the service, and to the reading 
of the Old and New Testament, of the Diatessaron” (p. 34). This 
shows that the Diatessaron was their first gospel canon. 

The next step in the development is indicated by the Doctrina 
Addai, when it says (p. 44): “ But the law and the prophets and the 
gospel, which ye read every day before the people, and the epistles of 
Paul, which Simon Peter sent us from the city of Rome, and the Acts 
of the twelve apostles, which John, the son of Zebedee, sent us from 
Ephesus, these books read ye in the churches of Christ, and with these 
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read not any others, as there is not any other in which the truth that 
ye hold is written, except these books which retain you in the faith to 
which ye have been called.” 

There is evidently a distinction made between the law and the 
prophets and the gospel on the one side, and the epistles of Paul and 
the Acts on the other side. The gospel and the Old Testament are read 
daily. But the epistles and Acts have come later, which is indicated 
here by the sentences, “which Simon Peter sent us from the city of 
Rome,” “which John, the son of Zebedee, sent us from Ephesus.” 
They are directed to read these books also in addition to the gospel 
and the Old Testament, which they are accustomed to read every day 
in the service. The Diatessaron is plainly put on the same plane with 
the law and the prophets. The epistles of Paul and the Acts, though 
also authoritative, are not yet on the same level. 

This is the first notice which we have about the epistles of Paul and 
the Acts of the Apostles in the Syrian church. 

When they were first translated we do not know. Zahn suggests, 
on the basis of a remark of Eusebius, that Tatian had translated them 
and given them to the church.* But if nothing else could be said 
against this suggestion, one passage would seem to be conclusive, viz., 
the rendering of Rom. 1: 3, which we find in Aphraates, ‘‘ The apostle 
[by which always Paul is meant] witnesses: ‘Jesus Christ was from 
Mary, from the seed of the house of David, through the Spirit of holi- 
ness.’”” This passage, which makes that doctrine, which was so 
obnoxious to Tatian, so clear, and develops it more strongly than the 
Greek, seems hardly to have been written by Tatian. Tatian, who did 
not shrink from omitting the genealogies and every passage which 
pointed to Jesus’ Davidic descent, would certainly in his perappaca: of 
the epistles omit this reference, or, at least, would not make the doc- 
trine much clearer than it is in the original Greek. I recognize, of 
course, that Zahn suggests that this passage is taken from the apocry- 
phal letter of Paul to the Corinthians, on which Ephraim commented. 
But that cannot be proved. That Ephraim commented upon this 
third letter of Paul to the Corinthians is no reason to think that it was 
in his canon. There is no evidence that it ever formed a part of the 
canon of the Syrian church. Besides this, Zahn himself puts this sug- 
gestion under the head of “ Problematisches.” But the reference is 
plainly to Rom. 1: 3. 

% Eusesius, £ccl. Hist., 1V, 29: “But they say that he [Tatian] ventured to 
paraphrase certain words of the apostle [Paul] in order to improve their style.” 
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However, even if Tatian did not translate the letters of Paul, it 
must certainly have been done not very long after the translation of 
the gospels. It may have been fifty years, perhaps more. Just when 
it took place we cannot tell. The Doctrina Addai, however, which 
describes, as is commonly believed, the condition of the church as it 
existed in the period from about 200-250 A. D., would favor our pre- 
supposition that it was done about 230-50 A.D. Now, the question 
is: Can we rely absolutely on the statements of that document? As 
regards the statement that the Old Testament and the gospel and the 
Acts and the epistles of Paul were read in the churches, there can be 
little doubt that this is correct. But can we rely on the statement that 
the epistles of Paul were sent by Peter from Rome? Of course, Peter 
had nothing to do with it. He is introduced in accordance with the 
design of the writer to push the beginning of Christianity in Edessa 
back to the time of Jesus and his apostles. But can we infer from 
that statement that the epistles of Paul were imported from Rome? 
I do not think that the question can be absolutely answered in the 
present state of our knowledge about the Syrian church. All that 
can be said is that it is highly probable, if we take into account 
the fact that the Syriac text is very closely related to the so-called 
“Western” text, agreeing with it in many points where all the other 
texts differ. Moreover, the frequent intercourse between the two cities 
explains much. 

Now, if that be so, that the epistles of Paul were brought into the 
Syrian church from Rome, then we must conclude that the epistle to 
the Hebrews, which all Syrians regard as Pauline, was not in that col- 
lection. For at that time it was not regarded as Pauline in Rome. 
This is confirmed by the fact that the text of the Peshitta shows, as is 
generally accepted, marks which indicate that it was made by a different 
translator. Then the epistle to the Hebrews must have come in later. 
When that took place we again do not know. But about eighty or a 
hundred years later we find Aphraates using it as Pauline. He quotes it 
in the same way as the other letters of Paul, and there is no trace that 
he knew that it was doubted elsewhere. The certainty with which he 
uses it as Pauline indicates that it must have been added to the Pauline 
collection not so very much later. Perhaps it came very soon after- 
ward, perhaps twenty or more years later than the other letters. All 
this is based on the assumption that the epistles of Paul were brought 
from Rome to Edessa. 
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As soon as it can be shown, however, that the Syrian church 
received its Pauline collection, not from Rome, but from Alexandria, 
the argument falls to the ground, and we need not assume that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was ever wanting in the Syrian collection of 
Pauline letters. But that is not proved yet, though it must be said 
that Aphraates’ use of it would favor this theory; the tradition in the 
Doctrina Addai, the close relation between the Syrian and the Western 
text, and the difference of the translators point the other way. 

Did, then, the Syrian church in that time, 200-250 A. D., receive 
all the letters of Paul except Hebrews, and was none missing ? 

The homilies of Aphraates would seem to indicate that not all the 
epistles were in his canon. He omits to cite Philemon and 2 Thessa- 
lonians. Now, Philemon is so small and of such a character that we 
are not surprised that he does not quote it. But why does he not 
quote 2 Thessalonians? We have to remember that he does not quote 
so very many passages from the epistles altogether, and his method 
of quotation does not warrant us in making the assertion that it was 
not in his canon, in the face of the fact that it was universally 
accepted in the Graeco-Roman church. We must, therefore, conclude 
that his failure to quote 2 Thessalonians was due to accident, and 
that the Syrian church received, indeed, all the Pauline letters at that 
time. 

When these epistles of Paul had been introduced they would 
undergo recensions, or there originated different translations of the 
epistles. Both these are seen in Aphraates and Ephraim. Certain 
passages show that the text, especially of Aphraates, was a more popu- 
lar and free translation, so that this would be an earlier stage of the 
Peshitta text. Other passages show that there was a different transla- 
tion from that of the Peshitta, because they are translations of different 
Greek readings. But since the bulk of the texts is the same, and the 
passages of this latter kind become much rarer in Ephraim, there is 
good reason to believe that both the Aphraates text and the Ephraim 
text mark simply two stages in the development of the Peshitta 
text. 

The Doctrina Addai speaks also about the Acts of the twelve 
apostles, which they are directed to read in the churches. Whence it 
came is not known; for nobody regards Addai’s statement, that John 
sent it from Ephesus, as historic. When it came can only be guessed at. 
It seems to have come about the same time as Paul’s epistles. How it 
came nobody can tell. But I point to the fact that it came quite as 
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suddenly and quite as mysteriously into the canon of the Greco- 
Roman church. 

To sum up, then, the development of the canon until 250 A. D.: 
There were originally the four separate gospels in use about 160-75 
A.D. These were supplanted by the more convenient translation of 
the Diatessaron when Christianity became the national religion. About 
200 A. D. the gospel canon is fixed; it is the Diatessaron. 

In the time 200-250 A. D. the epistles of Paul, except Hebrews, 
and the Acts of the Apostles came in. Soon afterward the epistle to 
the Hebrews was introduced and added to the Pauline collection. At 
338 A. D. we have the canon of the church comprising the Diatessa- 
ron of Tatian, the epistles of Paul, including Hebrews, and the Acts of 
the Apostles. Now, the whole method of Aphraates’ quotation points 
to the fact that this canon was already for some time in existence. 
We should say, therefore, with a good deal of plausibility, that the 
Syrian church had a fixed New Testament canon already about 300 
A. D., if not earlier. Of the catholic epistles and the Revelation there 
is no trace. 

Meanwhile there was another movement active in the church, dating 
back as far as the beginning of Christianity in Edessa, insignificant and 
small at first, but its victory was inevitable. It was stated above that 
when the Diatessaron took the place of the separate gospels there were 
still a good number of adherents of the old version. They translated 
the Greek gospels again and again. On the church at large this had 
no influence at first; it used the Diatessaron. But the fact must 
be recognized that these men had on their side the unanimous 
consent of the Greco-Roman church ; for nowhere else was a harmony 
used. 

I do not mean to say that they knew this, and that they endeavored 
to substitute the four separate gospels for the Diatessaron. But it 
had naturally to lead to such a step. 

The movement was well under way at the time of Aphraates. He 
quotes from the Diatessaron, but also very often, perhaps mostly, from 
the separate gospels. We can no more say, in his case, that the Dia- 
tessaron was his only gospel canon, because of his frequent quotations 
from the other gospels. The separate gospels were equally canonical 
for him, and, since he is a true representative of the church at large, 
also for the church. It could be only a question of time which form 
should ultimately prevail; for that they would retain two different 
forms in their canon would be impossible as time went on. 
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Ephraim still uses the Diatessaron, writing a commentary on it, but 
his quotations are mostly from the Peshitta. He seems to have used 
the Diatessaron more for his private use and for the arrangement of 
his lectures on the exposition of the gospels, though very probably it 
was also still used in the churches alongside of the four separate 
gospels. It was very natural that some would substitute the separate 
gospels in the form of the Peshitta about Ephraim’s time; others 
would still use the Diatessaron. As always, so also here, there were two 
parties, the conservatives and the progressive liberals. Public opinion, 
however, strengthened by the unanimous action of the Greco-Roman 
church, must have been in favor of the Peshitta. ‘This is expressed in 
the order of Rabbula, bishop of Edessa, 412-35 A. D., who says: 

Let all the presbyters and deacons have a care that in all the churches 
there be provided and read a copy of the distinct gospels. 

And soon the final step is seen in the destruction of the remaining 
copies of the Diatessaron by Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrus, 423-57 
A. D., who tells about it as follows: 

Tatian also composed the gospel which is called Diatessaron, cutting out 
the genealogies and whatever other passages show that the Lord was born of 
the seed of David according to the flesh. And not only did the members of 
his sect make use of this work, but even those that follow the apostolic doc- 
trine, not perceiving the mischief of the composition, but using the book too 
simply as an abridgment. And I myself found more than two hundred such 
books held in respect in the churches of our parts ; and I collected and put 
them all away and put the gospels of the four evangelists in their place. 


With this we have reached the end of the development of the gospel 
canon in the Syrian church. The Peshitta held from now on the field ; 
it has never been supplanted. 

While this struggle of the gospels was going on, there was simul- 
taneously with it the development of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
epistles. When the epistles of Paul and the Acts of the Apostles had 
come into the Syrian church, they would soon be bound together with 
the gospels. Now, since there were two parties, the one would have in 
its volume the Diatessaron and the Acts and epistles of Paul, the other, 
the separate gospels and the Acts and epistles of Paul. 

It is very probable that their texts were different, the one set based 
on this MS. authority, the other on that. That would account for the 
differences in the quotations of Aphraates and Ephraim. Now, we 
have seen that Aphraates’ canon did not contain more than the gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles, and Paul’s epistles, and we concluded that this 
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was the church’s canon, so that then the Peshitta was not yet complete. 
It must, however, be admitted that the fact that Aphraates did not 
quote from any of the other books contained in the Peshitta might 
be explained by saying that he relied for his citations on the official 
canon of the church, and did not want to cite as authoritative letters 
which were not familiar to all and not contained in the people’s Bible ; 
so that this fact does not argue for the non-existence of these epistles in 
Syriac form at his time. It is very well possible that they existed 
already in Syriac translations, but were not yet canonized. But did we 
not say that Aphraates’ principle of canonicity for the epistles was 
apostolicity: the inspired apostle speaks in them, therefore are they 
authoritative ? Why did he, then, not accept these epistles of James, 
Peter (the first epistle), and John (the first epistle)? Now, while this is 
perfectly true, we must not deny the influence of the general opinion on 
any man. He would certainly have no objection on the ground of his 
principle to accept these books into his Bible. But it would, perhaps, 
take some time for him, as well as for the whole church,todo so. They 
were so accustomed to regard Paul as the apostle par excellence, so 
used to regard his word, besides Christ’s, as alone authoritative, that 
such a change in this opinion could not be effected in a short 
time. We have seen that the principle of canonicity of the Syrian 
church voices itself in Aphraates. Paul’s epistles were accepted because 
they were apostolic. Now, should it sooner or later be said that also 
other books were written by other apostles, who were just as eminent 
as Paul, the church would be inclined to accept them. There would 
be no reason, based on her principle, why she should not, and the fact 
is that she did, though not at once. The express prohibition in the 
Doctrina Addai, which was written about Aphraates’ time, throws 
some light on this problem. ‘“ With these [the Old Testament, the 
gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the epistles of Paul] read not 
any others, as there is not any other in which the truth that ye hold is 
written, except these books, which retain you in the faith to which ye 
have been called.” This remark points evidently to a time when the 
attempt was made to introduce other books into the canon of the church. 
What these books were we do not know. But it seems a safe conclusion 
that they were these three catholic epistles, 1 Peter, 1 John, and James. 
These had been translated and should be put into the canon. But as is 
always the case, there were men who were opposed to this, and to one 
of these opponents we owe that prohibition in the Doctrina Addai. 
The time referred to may be adequately fixed. The Diatessaron 
was at that time the authoritative version for church use. This was 
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before the time of Aphraates; the epistles of Paul and the Acts were 
regarded as authoritative, which was also the case in Aphraates’ time 
and earlier. Later than Aphraates it can hardly have been, because 
Ephraim already calls the Peshitta “our version,” and quotes from 
these epistles. It cannot be much earlier than Aphraates, for in his 
writings there is no trace of the catholic epistles, and no word is said 
about any attempt to introduce them into the canon. It may be that 
in his time, or, at the latest, very few years later (345-50 A. D.), the 
epistles were introduced into the canon. 

So much is certain: Ephraim knew them and quoted from them. 
But besides, Ephraim quotes also from 2 and 3 John, 2 Peter, Jude, and 
Revelation ; he knew, therefore, a// the books of our New Testament. 
In this he went farther than the Syrian church as a whole did. The 
Peshitta, which marks the final step of the church’s canon, receives only 
James, 1 Peter, 1 John; the epistles of those three apostles could be 
classed with those of the great Paul; it admitted no others. It is 
important to recognize that Ephraim is here out of line with the church 
at large. This finds its explanation in the fact that he traveled much 
and came in contact with the canon of the Constantinople church. 
Besides, it is an open question whether he quoted these books from the 
Greek or from already existing Syriac translations. At any rate, the 
church did not follow him. 

Perhaps a word should be said about his commentary on the 
apocryphal correspondence of Paul and the Corinthians. In the first 
place it should be noticed that it is not yet proved that this commen- 
tary was written by Ephraim. It may be an altogether later work. 
In the second place, even if Ephraim wrote this commentary, that 
does not prove that this apocryphal letter of Paul was in the canon of 
the Syrian church. There is no trace of it. And, then, Ephraim went, 
as we saw, farther than the church at large did. I am quite certain 
that it was not in the canon of the church. 

But the Peshitta with James, 1 John, and 1 Peter was rapidly grow- 
ing in the favor of the people. Ephraim differs very seldom from it; it is 
called by him “ our version.” After him it must have been used almost 
exclusively, and when the Diatessaron was removed, the Peshitta was 
supreme. From the first half of the fifth century it reigns alone. 
Subsequent attempts to supplant it have failed. It is ¢he version of the 
Syrian church. With this the history of the New Testament canon is 
completed in the Syrian church. Its development has taken a long 
time and is absolutely unique in the history of the New Testament. 
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THE appearance of the first volume of a second great dictionary 
of the Bible in itself would be a matter of no small importance, but 
it is all the more significant when one recalls that in a large measure it 
is a legacy of Robertson Smith. In the following pages will be found 
estimates of various groups of articles, and it is only necessary, there- 
fore, to add a word of preface as regards the work as a whole. 

From the mechanical and typographical point of view the work is, 
with one important exception, a model: the type is small and severely 
taxes the eye of one reading any considerable time. This defect is 
only partly offset by the recapitulation in analytic form of sections of 
long articles, and by an elaborate, though not cumbersome, system of 
cross-references. The editorial work is open to some severe criticism. 
The Old Testament articles represent almost uniformly the individual 
opinions of Canon Cheyne. There is lacking also that editorial per- 
spective which constitutes such a marked excellence of Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible. That the work is of great importance no one 
will deny. That it might have been made of better service by a more 
judicious apportionment of space, and by the inclusion of articles 
dealing with biblical theology, is also undeniable. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
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Semitic Philology.—The attitude of the present work toward ques- 
tions of Semitic philology is marked by broad scholarship and judi- 
cious conservatism. The influence of Assyriology is apparent, especially 
in the articles written by Canon Cheyne, who has recently paid much 
attention to the subject. But while the great advances made in this 
and other departments of Semitic research during the past few decades 
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are duly recognized, a sound criticism is displayed throughout, and 
new conclusions are accepted with fitting caution. In dealing with 
controverted cases, the evidence for the various conflicting views is 
fairly stated, and there is a notable absence of dogmatic assertion. 
Fairness of treatment, indeed, is a characteristic feature. A truly sci- 
entific spirit prevails, and philological questions involving doctrinal 
points are treated strictly upon their merits, without theological bias. 
Conciseness of handling is, of course, the rule, but a wise liberality of 
space insures the adequate presentation of important subjects. Pro- 
fessor Néldeke’s admirable article on Aramaic Language (cols. 280- 
86) may be cited as a case in point. The treatment of the very 
difficult subject of proper names is, in general, most satisfactory, 
though instances occur, of course, in which the explanations given will 
not, perhaps, meet with universal acceptance. The argument, for 
example, in regard to names beginning with Abi-, Ahi-, Ammi-, 
is not altogether convincing. To deny the occurrence, in such names, 
of the possessive suffix ",on the ground that it implies too great “a 
tendency to individualistic religion,” will, to many scholars, appear 
rather hazardous. The analogy of the cognate languages cannot be so 
lightly set aside in favor of a theory which can hardly be considered as 
securely established. Although it may be difficult, at times, to decide 
whether the ‘connective "”’ represents the genitive or the possessive 
suffix, the use of the genitive would seem to be well established in a 
number of cases. The analogy of compound names, like Abdiel, Uriah, 
Azriel, and Melchisedek, although not containing a designation of kin- 
ship, is certainly entitled to some weight. In so complicated a ques- 
tion great caution is necessary, and any sweeping generalization would 
seem to rest upon rather unstable ground. 

While comparative etymology receives, as a rule, its proper share of 
attention, an occasional omission may be noted. Under Breastplate, 
for example, Assyr. siriam “cuirass’”’ might have been mentioned 
alongside of yw, and the citation of Assyr. cindu, ¢imdu “team” 
would have lent support to the explanation of "7X “acre” (p. 38). 
Vp “abomination” (p. 21) is certainly connected with Assyr. Siqgu 
which occurs as a synonym of mur¢u “disease.” Assyr. “bi’lu” 
(?), cited under Bel, is, of course, a misprint for bélu. The very 
ingenious explanation of Ashpenaz as a corruption of Belshazzar is at 
best rather doubtful, while the explanation of 3" “camp” (col. 
636) as “so called from the curving of the tents over their occupants’”’ 
will hardly meet with general approval. The usual interpretation 
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of (IM as meaning “to settle down” is certainly more natural, is 
in accord with all the passages where the word occurs, and finds sup- 
port in the analogy of Assyr. kam4su “to bow, fall down,” then 
“to settle, abide” (Del., HW2B., p. 336). 

But the few instances of this kind that are to be found here and 
there are of slight importance when weighed against the very great 
excellence of the work as a whole. It reflects the best results of modern 
scholarship in the domain of Semitic philology, and students of the 
Bible are fortunate in possessing so safe and reliable a guide for ques- 
tions of this nature. 

CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON. 


JoHNs HopkKINS UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Assyria and Babylonia.—lIt is very gratifying to a student of Assy- 
rian to see the important position given to Assyrian in the lexicons of 
the Old Testament and the biblical encyclopedias. In this volume 
we have references to the Assyrian and Babylonian on every page, 
touching the legendary and historical texts; chronology, personal and 
geographical names, institutions, customs, rites, etc. The contributors 
have not hesitated through any false conservatism to accept the latest 
results of the critical schools. Some subjects have received fuller treat- 
ment than others. In a few cases one looks in vain for theories, and 
even facts, which should not have been omitted. With such an 
abundance of material it is often as difficult to decide what to omit as 
what to insert. The personal equation must necessarily play a large 
part. Many of the views presented are tentative, and cannot be 
accepted as final. Great fairness has been shown, however, in present- 
ing the different views held and in adding a very good bibliography. 
Reference can be made only to a few articles. Those on Assyria and 
Babylonia, by Mr. L. W. King, of the British Museum, are splendid 
examples of what can be done in this topical form. For illustration 
one may note the contents of the chapter on Babylonia: Names and 
Description (secs. 1-4), Language and Script (secs. 5-9), Decipher- 
ment and Excavation (secs. 10-14), Architecture and Art (secs. 15-18), 
Literature and Science (secs. 19-24), Religion, Augury, etc. (secs. 
25-34), Mythology and Legend (secs. 35, 36), Chronology (secs. 
37-39), Historical Periods (sec. 40), Early Semitic Kingdoms (secs. 
41, 42), Sumerian Kingdoms (secs. 43-47), Ur, etc. (secs. 48-52), 
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Babylon (secs. 53-70), Dynasties II-VIII (secs. 56-62), Nabonassar 
(sec. 63), Assyrian Suzerainty (sec. 64), Neo-Babylonian Empire (secs. 
65-70), Bibliography (sec. 71), with a large map. Mention should 
also be made of the articles Babylon, by T. G. Pinches; Calah, Car- 
chemish, and Chaldee, by C. H. W. Johns. 


ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Archeology.—The specialization characteristic of the scholarship of 
recent years shows itself in a marked degree in the methods of treat- 
ment of the themes on Archeology in the Encyclopedia Biblica. Ina 
total of twenty-five articles we find the names of a dozen writers of 
note. The general plan of the separate articles is to present in a com- 
prehensive, condensed, and yet sufficiently detailed form the facts 
current, not only in Israel, but among the most important contempo- 
raneous peoples. In some of these treatments the illustrations found 
on the ancient monuments furnish an elucidative feature, while in 
others present-day customs are scarcely less instructive. Agriculture, 
by Hope W. Hogg, is one of the most comprehensively treated and 
best-illustrated themes in the encyclopedia. It lays under contribu- 
tion every valuable source of information concerning this vocation in 
ancient times. Army, by W. H. Bennett, and Breastplate and Chariot, 
by O. C. Whitehouse, the last well illustrated, are treated historically, 
chronologically, and philologically, A. R. S. Kennedy discusses 
Bakemeats, Bottle, Bread, and Cooking as current among the ancient 
Israelites, contemporaneous peoples, and in modern Arab countries, 
especially on the basis of Doughty’s investigations. There is some, 
though not serious, overlapping in matter in some of these articles. 
Bracelets is treated by Israel Abrahams, while the same writer, with S. 
A. Cook, discusses Breeches, Crown, and Dress. Breeches is a detailed 
discussion of the three words found in the Bible and the Versions. 
Stanley A. Cook has also prepared the articles Candlestick, and Con- 
duits and Reservoirs. This last is based mainly on the investigations 
and excavations made on and in the site of old Jerusalem. The Can- 
dlestick is said on critical evidence not to have been existent before 
the exile. Such passages as seem to contradict this theory are inter- 
polations, and “the ten candlesticks of the temple of Solomon have 
probably been evolved from the imagination of a later scribe, who 
seems to have adopted the number ten to agree with the ten ‘bases.’” 
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Brick, by W. Max Miiller, presents both the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian processes of producing this building material, as evidence of 
the method probably in use by the Hebrews. Alms is by W. E. Addis, 
Baskets by the editor-in-chief, and Day by Karl Marti. Colours, by 
Maurice A. Canney, is a very exhaustive treatment of a difficult theme. 
His article exhibits investigation and large acquaintance with the 
critical details, archeological and philological, of recent discussions. 
Aprons, Assembly, Bason, City, Cloth, Clothing, and Dance are 
anonymous — probably productions of the editorial staff. Assembly and 
City deserve especial mention for their fulness. The whole body of 
articles on this theme accords with the general principles laid down in 
the preface. They reveal everywhere a close sympathy with the critical 
position of the editor-in-chief, and bear apparently his stamp of 
approval. They furnish us the best up-to-date exposition of the posi- 
tions of the “advanced” criticism on biblical archeology. 


Ira M. PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Old Testament Geography.— The articles belonging to this depart- 
ment have been written by thoroughly competent scholars, and it is 
evident that no pains have been spared to insure completeness and 


accuracy in this field, in which both qualities are so much to be desired. 
The most of the articles in this volume are contributed either by Pro- 
fessor George Adam Smith, well known as an expert in the historical 
geography of Palestine, or by Professor Cheyne, who might well claim 
to be an expert in almost all branches of Old Testament learning. 
The former has contributed, for example, the articles Abarim, Abel- 
Beth-Maachah, Argob, Ashkelon, Ashtaroth, Beth-Dagon, Bethel, 
Beth-Horon, Bethlehem, Carmel, Damascus, besides a considerable 
number of shorter ones. These are just such presentations of the 
material, critical, topographical, and historical, as one wishes to see in 
a Bible dictionary for students. The article Damascus (furnished with 
a good special map of the district) deserves particular mention both 
for its completeness — notice especially the light thrown on the history 
of the city from extra-biblical sources, from the earliest times—and as 
an example of a thoroughly satisfactory method. The treatment of 
B:th-Horon is another good illustration of this latter quality. In the 
article Beth-Eked, the proposed emendation of the text of 2 Kings 
10:12 is nota happy one. The text of the verse is troublesome, to be 
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sure, but the word "py is the last that one should attempt to cor- 
rect. It might have been well to mention the Badaxad of the Onomas- 
ticon, little as that helps us. The reading of the Peshitta in vs. 14 
is given incorrectly ; the name is written with p. 

Professor Cheyne’s chief contributions are Abana, Adullam, Aijalon, 
Ain, Arad, Arphaxad, Bahurim, Bela, Bethany, Beth-Arabah, Beth- 
Haccerem, Caphtor, Dan. These, though sometimes difficult reading 
(see for example Ain), may be relied on to take into account all the 
available material, and to give full references to the literature, even the 
latest. The painstaking care and great learning of this tireless editor 
are everywhere manifest. The scholar will find his chief needs met in 
such articles as Arphaxad, Beth-Arbel, which the average reader will 
find very confusing. In a few cases new theories are advocated with- 
out the caution which might reasonably be looked for. Caphtor, for 
example, is confidently located in the southwest of Asia Minor (so 
also on the map attached to the article Assyria), though not even the 
equation Egyptian Xe/to = Cilicia is yet proven, to say nothing of the 
other difficulties, headed by the unexplained “ at the end of the Hebrew 
name. 

The articles Abel-Shittim, Beth-Marcaboth, and Aphek are by the 
late W. R. Smith; Stanley A. Cook deals satisfactorily with Ash- 
dod, Beth-Shean, Beth-Shemesh, Desert, and Dor; Driver writes on 
Bashan and Beth-Peor. The article Aram is by Néldeke; Ararat, by 
Kosters; Canaan, Canaanite (fully and satisfactorily treated), by 
Morris Jastrow, Jr.; Carchemish, by C. H. W. Johns; Dead Sea, by 
Professor Gautier, of Lausanne. In each and all of these there is 
manifest the same adequate appreciation of the problems to be solved, 
and of the needs of the modern student. One of the characteristic 
excellencies of this Encyclopedia may be seen in the way in which 
profane literature, and especially the evidence furnished by the Semitic 
and Egyptian inscriptions, is everywhere brought in to help in illumi- 
nating or solving these geographical questions. 


CHARLES C. TorREY. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Zovlogy, Botany, and Mineralogy.— The separate articles under 
these three departments of natural history in the Old and New Testa- 
ments are treated with the philological, analytical, and critical thor- 
oughness characteristic of other departments of this Encyclopedia. The 
articles on Badger Skins, Bear, Bee, Bittern, Camel, Cormorant were 
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prepared by Norman McLean and A. E. Shipley. They exhibit a 
sound knowledge of their subjects, and of the history of opinions in 
earlier times. Their work is greatly enhanced by the presentation of 
the present zodlogy of the East. Cattle, and Dove are the joint pro- 
duction of A. E. Shipley and J. A. Cook. Bird is unsigned, while the 
editor-in-chief has made additions to Camel, and has himself written 
Behemoth and Dog. In the article Behemoth he includes likewise a 
discussion of Leviathan. In the midst of the article he says: “In the 
present article we shall desert the zodlogical explanation of Behemoth 
and Leviathan, leaving the field open to another writer to represent 
the more generally received opinion (see Hippopotamus, Crocodile). 
Strong reason will have to be shown for not interpreting these strange 
forms with some regard to mythology.” The author practically adopts 
the position of Gunkel in his Schépfung und Chaos. He concludes that 
“the Behemoth and Leviathan passages in Job represent a fusion, 
from every point of view most natural, of Babylonian and Egyptian 
elements.” He also calls into evidence the strange passages of 
apocryphal literature, especially those of Enoch and of Esdras. We 
are surprised that Gunkel’s treatment is thought to be somewhat exag- 
gerated. 

The botanical articles, Almug, Aloes, Apple, Balsam, Bdellium, 
and Cedar, are the joint production of Norman McLean and Sir W. T. 
Thiselton-Dyer. They are treated with sufficient fulness for all prac- 
tical purposes. The identifications of early writers are often of great 
interest and valuable testimony, because they lived nearer biblical 
times and places than we of the nineteenth century. To the article 
on Almug we find an appropriate editorial note of value, mentioning 
the fact that Sennacherib used in the construction of his palace 
élammaku wood. Brier is signed by Norman McLean, and Bush 
by N. M. and G. B. Gray. The botanical articles as a whole exhibit 
fuller philological and historical material than the same articles in the 
Hastings Dictionary of the, Bible, while, on the other hand, the latter 
present a somewhat larger view of the modern identified species under 
discussion. 


Among the articles on Mineralogy, Amber, Amethyst, and Beryl 
are signed by William Ridgeway. The author of these articles has 
gathered material from every available source, and, especially in 
the case of Amber, presents a very exhaustive study of the subject, 
lexically, historically, and scientifically. Alabaster and Brimstone, 
unsigned, are less satisfactory in their conclusions. Coal, by A. R. S. 
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Kennedy, and Copper, by the editor-in-chief, are discussed from the 
point of view of philologists and exegetes rather than of scientists, but 
are nevertheless valuable for Old Testament scholars. 

Although space is valuable in a biblical encyclopedia, we have 
a feeling that, under the articles on zodlogy and botany, some good 
illustrations of the modern identifications, if these identifications have 
any real value, would be exceedingly instructive to the student of the 
Scriptures. 


Ira M. PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Old Testament History and Biography.—The articles in the depart- 
ment of Old Testament biography and history are numerous. In the 
treatment of unimportant personages, however, this Emcyclopedia is 
more economical of space than the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, 
since the necessary information in these cases is compressed to the 
narrowest possible limits. To the more important persons ample 
space is given, and the extant material concerning them is treated with 
a critical thoroughness which leaves little to be desired. The articles 
which deal with Hebrew personalities are, with a few exceptions, 
written by Cheyne and Addis. The former treats Abimelech of Gerar, 
Achiacharus, Achish, Achsah, Ahab, Asa, Benhadad, Cushan-Risha- 
thaim, and David; the latter, Abiathar, Absalom, Adonijah, Ahaziah, 
and Bathsheba; while both unite their laboron Ahaz. A commendable 
sifting of the material, followed by historical reconstruction, charac- 
terizes all these articles. Ahab lives again before us, not as a religious 
renegade, but as an astute politician and a dauntless warrior; we take 
with Absalom anew all the steps of his great treachery and rebellion, 
while David, with all the rawness of a crude age, lives before us his life, 
not that which the past has piously fancied for him, but one generous 
and noble nevertheless, when compared with the men of his time. Per- 
sons mentioned in Judges are similarly treated by Moore. The articles 
on the Persian kings, Ahasuerus, Artaxerxes, Cyrus, and Darius, are by 
Tiele and the late Professor Kosters. They take a moderate, middle 
ground with reference to the various critical problems connected with 
the return from the exile. Tiele'thinks that Gobryas, whom Cyrus 
made governor of Gutium, on the Median frontier, was afterward con- 
fused with Darius for whom he fought, and so became Darius the 
Mede of the book of Daniel. Hogg in the article on Asher discusses 
the various theories of the origin of the tribe, but comes to no 
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conclusion. Kamphausen in the article on Daniel holds to the unity 
of the book, and that the Daniel of the exile was not a historical 
character. 

The most valuble contribution to Old Testament history in this 
volume is Marti’s article on Chronology, which is a masterly treatment 
of a difficult subject. The article is considerably longer than the cor- 
responding article by E. L. Curtis in the Hastings Dictionary. Marti 
demonstrates in a most convincing way the untrustworthiness of all 
the chronological statements in the Old Testament, including the syn- 
chronisms in Kings, weighs Mahler’s astronomical data in the balance 
and finds them wanting, searches Egyptology in vain for chronologi- 
cal help, and at last, finding a secure scientific basis in Assyriology and 
the canon of Ptolemy, reconstructs the Old Testament dates in so 
far as that is possible. This work had been done in parts before, but 
to have it done so thoroughly, and the results brought together in so 
small a compass, is a distinct gain.’ 

Georce A. Barton. 


BrYN MAwR COLLEGE, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Old Testament Introduction—The more important articles of this 
volume on Old Testament Introduction are Amos, Canticles, Chroni- 
cles, and Daniel. The article on Amos is by Cheyne, and it dis- 
cusses very satisfactorily the most important points, special attention 
being given to the post-exilic insertions. The older view, that Amos 
came from the southern kingdom, is adopted, and difficulties urged 
against it are answered. Israel is so much more important than 
Judah, in religion, in politics, and in literature, as to furnish satisfac- 
tory explanation for the special action taken by Amos. Tekoa, 
famous for the quick wits of its inhabitants, may be accepted as the 
home of Amos. He had studied the conditions of life and thought in 
the northern kingdom. 

The story of the Man of God from Judah (1 Kings, chap. 13) is 
thought to be a late distortion of the tradition contained in Amos 
7: 10-17, in which Amos threatens the northern kingdom with extinc- 
tion, and with this story Cheyne compares, with Klostermann, Amos 
3:14; 7:9, and 9:1. 


2Col. 790 in Table III against 726-722 read Shalmaneser IV., instead of 
Shalmaneser III. 
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In the times of Amos the Israelites have no expectation of an 
immediate attack from Assyria. The successes of Jeroboam II. were 
due to the fact that Assyria was occupied with revolts at home. The 
people are in the midst of great prosperity. The tone of Israelitish 
society is optimistic, although there is occasional thought of past 
afflictions. The upper classes are self-indulgent; feasting is habitual. 
Along with this condition of society there is strong interest in reli- 
gious ritual. 

The nation which, according to Amos, will come against Israel is 
without question Assyria, and the date assigned is an early one, 
namely, between 765 and 750. If the latter date is taken, the form of 
threat, in view of the events connected with Tiglath-Pileser III., would 
have been fuller and more precise. 

Canon Cheyne’s analysis of the book is the least satisfactory part of 
his treatment. After setting apart chaps. 1: 2—2: 16, and, on the other 
side, chaps. 7—9, in which, of course, he is correct, he analyzes chaps. 
3-6 into ten loosely connected passages, and understands that the 
triple division is a result reached by a later editor with considerable 
difficulty. The discussion of insertions is full and satisfactory, and yet 
nothing essentially new is here suggested. But, after removing those 
passages called insertions, allowance must also be made for pre-exilic 
editors. No reasons are assigned by him why it is inherently difficult 
and contrary to knowledge to suppose that 1: 2—2 :16 was never really 
uttered ; and we see no reason for supposing that the visions in chaps. 
7-9 were not used as the text of spoken addresses. 

It is an interesting suggestion that the prophet may have written 
down his prophecies while in Jerusalem, after having been expelled 
from northern Israel. 

While Amos had models, both as a writer and speaker, his book 
may be regarded as forming “‘a literary, as well as a prophetic, phe- 
nomenon,” and his originality appears in his being perhaps the first to 
conceive the idea of using the pen in aid of the voice. In doing this 
he was following the example of the literary priests. 

Amos was essentially pessimistic, and the ground of this pessimism 
was the increasingly unsound condition of his people. His God was 
the sovereign of nature and of history. Amos was an ethical monotheist. 
This view of Amos and his work is essentially correct. 

The article on Canticles is also from the pen of Cheyne. The 
treatment includes a history of the interpretation, with an explanation 
of the origin of the allegorical interpretation. 
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The discussion of the poetical form, involving the question of its 
dramatic or lyric character, is the essential part of the article. Two 
arguments are urged against the possibility of the dramatic hypothesis ; 
namely, the lack of a plot, and the impossibility of the existence of a 
drama among Semitic peoples. It is only fair to say that it requires 
no more imagination to discover the materials for a plot than to com- 
prehend some of the considerations urged against this supposition ; 
while of those who advocate the dramatic view no one may be found 
who would maintain that the drama here found is anything more than 
in germ. As there is no real philosophy among the Hebrews, so there 
is no real drama; but there is a wisdom which answers for philoso- 
phy, and so here may be found a composition which is, perhaps, a crude 
attempt in the direction of the drama. The writer himself acknowl- 
edges that the colloquies in the book of Job have a distant affinity to 
the drama; that the stories of Jacob and Samson contain distinctly 
dramatic passages. This, now, is all that is to be expected, for it is 
not to be supposed that any theatrical performance of the Song of 
Songs was ever intended. We cannot, therefore, agree with the writer 
when he says that the difficulties of the dramatic theory are insuper- 
able. 

The view adopted is that first elaborated by Budde, on the basis of 
information respecting Syrian marriage customs, given in 1873 by Con- 
sul Wetzstein. During the seven days after the wedding the bridegroom 
and the bride are treated as king and queen. In the evening of the 
great day a sword dance is performed, and in the Syrian wedding 
festivals the sword dancer is the bride—a relic of the primitive mar- 
riage by capture. Compare 6:10, 13 and 7: 1-6. In accordance with 
this view, the most striking part of the song is 7: 11—8:7 (8: 3-5 
being an interpolation). But the writer states that this view is imagi- 
nary in its details, since the incidents are inconsistent with what was 
allowable in courtship. It must be confessed that the arguments of 
Budde and Cheyne, while plausible, are not finally convincing. The 
greatest arguments for the lyric theory are (1) the simplicity of the 
theory, and (2) the skill of the Israelites in the lyric. If, however, the 
lyric view is to be accepted, we must, with Cheyne, agree that the 
book has no religious value whatever, and that “the mistake of a Jew- 
ish synod cannot be perpetually indorsed by Christian common-sense 
and scholarship.” In this case the meaning of the word “canonical” 
must be changed. 
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Driver’s treatment of Chronicles is briefer in proportion to the 
importance of the subject than the other articles which come under 
the head of Old Testament Introduction. He agrees with most recent 
writers that the books of Chronicles are continued in Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and with Ezra and Nehemiah form one book. But the 
writer must have lived a considerable time after Ezra, and probably in 
300 B. C. While the books of Kings present Israelitish history from 
the point of view of the prophets, the chronicler writes from the point 
of view of the priest. In the former the environment is national; in 
the latter it is ecclesiastical. The center of life, from the point of view 
of the chronicler, is the liturgical service. Israel now finds her mis- 
sion in the temple, the solemn assembly, and the feast day. The writer 
of Chronicles deals, therefore, with those things in the past which 
stand related to his immediate present. Everything inconsistent with 
his present position must be condemned. 

It is now probable that the writer of Chronicles was quite 
dependent upon the writer of Samuel and Kings. The attitude of the 
writer toward high places and the references to the Levitical choirs 
proceed upon the assumption that the background of Israel’s history 
has always been the same as in his time. Special emphasis is placed 
upon the doctrine of divine retribution, and effort is made to show that 
it acts immediately. Much of the material of the book is in the style 
of the Jewish Midrash, or moralizing romance, making use of historical 
names and events. Another peculiarity is the frequent exaggeration in 
which the writer indulges. 

This treatment is from the same point of view as that which is to 
be found in Driver’s Jutroduction to Old Testament Literature, and 
may be regarded as a strong and conservative presentation of views 
which are now largely accepted. 

It is Adolf Kamphausen who furnishes the treatment of the book 
of Daniel. The aim of the book, it is maintained, is exhortation and 


_ encouragement, and it contains several more or less detached and 


independent pictures, written for the contemporaries of the tyrant 
Antiochus IV. The writer adopts the grouping of Ewald, which 
arranges the book in ten pieces, classified in three parts: the first, an 
introductory part, chaps. 1 and 2; the second, containing four nar- 
ratives, chaps. 3-6; and the third, containing four prophetic pieces, 
chaps. 7-12. The book possesses, without question, unity, notwith- 
standing the interchange of language which it contains. We cannot 
think that the writer’s explanation of the use of the Aramaic language 
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is, on the whole, more satisfactory than some others that have been 
urged. He suggests that the change came about because the author 
wishes to have the Chaldeans, who have been introduced in chap. 2, 
speak the language which is supposed to be their native language ; 
but when this speech has been finished, he continues himself to use the 
Aramaic language, because it is more convenient for himself and for 
his readers ; but, when he reaches the eighth chapter, the Hebrew is 
resumed again, as having been the sacred language of the prophet. 

The aim of the book was not the communication of historical 
information. Daniel, like Job, is not to be tried by the standard of 
strict historicity. The book manifests “‘a magnificent unconcern about 
historical possibilities.” The writer goes so far as to oppose the view 
of Driver that Daniel was a historical personage. 

The treatment is thoroughly iconoclastic, and presents the extreme 
form of the modern critical theory concerning Daniel. 

In general it is impossible to characterize these articles as a whole. 
Each has its peculiar merits and its distinctive defects. Space is not 
permitted to present the excellent treatment of Deuteronomy by 
George F. Moore. Each article shows the strength and the weakness 


of the writer. 
Wn. R. HARPER. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Pentateuch— The largest number of articles dealing with the 
Pentateuch in the Zncyclopedia Biblica are written by the editor-in- 
chief, Professor T. K. Cheyne. From his pen come the following con- 
tributions: Abel, Abi-, Abraham, Adam and Eve, Ammon, Ark, 
Arphaxad, Azazel, Babel, Benoni, Cain, Cainites. Next in number are 
the articles by Hope W. Hogg, on Asher, Benjamin, Bilhah, Dinah. 
Professor George F. Moore has contributed the article on Deuteronomy 
and the articles on Ashtaroth, Asherah, and Baal, which also have 
points of contact with the Pentateuch. The articles on Aaron, Balaam, 
and Decalogue are by W. E. Addis; those on Creation and Deluge, 
by Heinrich Zimmern and T. K. Cheyne ; Canaan is by Morris Jastrow, 
Jr.; Chedorlaomer, by C. P. Tiele and L. W. King; Covenant, by 
Nathaniel Schmidt ; Circumcision, by Immanuel Benzinger; Amalek 
and Aram, by Theodor Néldeke. 

The standpoint of all these articles is substantially the same as that 
of the editor-in-chief. Professor Cheyne belongs to the radical wing 
of Old Testament criticism, and he has selected as collaborators those 
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who share in his views. This fact gives the articles on the Pentateuch 
in this encyclopedia a more radical tone than is to be found in any 
English publication of equal importance. Here there is no shrinking 
from conclusions, and no hesitation in expressing them. The words 
“myth, legend, fiction, perversion” are used with a frequency never 
before seen in a work intended for the general Christian public. On 
the accounts of creation it is remarked that “it may be regarded as an 
axiom that the descriptions of creation contained in the biblical records, 
and especially in Gen. 1 : 1—2: 4a, are valuable only in so far as they 
contain certain religious truths which are still recognized as such. To 
seek for even a kernel of historical fact in such cosmogonies is incon- 
sistent with a scientific point of view.” In regard to the origin of the 
Hebrew creation-myths, Zimmern holds that in their present form they 
are not a survival of primitive Semitic tradition, nor an inheritance 
from the Canaanites, but that they are a working up of fragments of old 
mythology under Babylonian influence at the time of the Babylonian 
supremacy. 

The story of Cain is pronounced by Cheyne a myth designed to 
explain the curse that rested upon the Kenites, compelling them always 
to remain nomads. The antediluvians are all ancient Semitic deities. 
Enoch is the same as U-NUK, Sumerian for the city of Erech. The 
deluge, according to Zimmern, is not a historical event, but an “ether- 
myth” which has arisen independently in widely separated races. 
Abraham, according to Cheyne, is the eponym hero of the district 
of Hebron. His marriage with Sarai is the traditional form of the 
memory of a union of a south-Israelitish tribe with a non-Israelitish 
tribe. Abraham’s connection with Hagar expresses a political relation 
of the Israelites to Egypt. The names of the patriarchs are all the 
names of Hebrew clans, and the stories of their lives are nothing more 
than traditions of the migrations and changing political fortunes of 
the clans in question. The ark was a simple box, without ornamenta- 
tion, carried about by the nomadic Hebrews. It contained no tables 
of the law, but rather two fetich stones. The decalogue, according to 
Addis, has not even a Mosaic nucleus, but is wholly the product of the 
period shortly before the exile. 

Whatever one may think of the correctness of the critical con- 
clusions reached in this encyclopedia, one cannot fail to be impressed 
with the excellence of the work done. The writers are masters of their 
respective subjects, and have brought to bear upon them a prodigious 
amount of labor and of learning. Here one finds, as in no other 
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work in English, a summary of modern thought on all subjects con- 
nected with the Pentateuch. The references to literature, which are 
remarkably complete, alone are worth to the student far more than the 
cost of the work. The longer articles, such as those of Néldeke on 
Amalek and Aram, of Moore on Deuteronomy, of Zimmern on Crea- 
tion and Deluge, of Schmidt on Covenant, and of Jastrow on Canaan, 
are as admirable monographs on the subjects in question as it is pos- 
sible to find in any language. This is a work that every student of the 
Old Testament will need to add at once to his library. 


Lewis B. Paton. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 


History of Religious Institutions, ldeas, etc —The principles on which 
the Encyclopedia is based make this part of its contents very extensive 
and significant. It professes to prepare the way for biblical theology, 
but not to make any direct contributions to it. The history of insti- 
tutions and the history of ideas must first be determined before we 
can hope for any adequate treatment of that subject. Hence all the 
biblical theology which appears in this work is found in the contribu- 
tions under these categories. Hence also extraordinary diligence has 
been exercised to reach the highest standard of efficiency and to make 
the most ample contributions in this preliminary field. 

The conception of development rules supreme in the treatment. 
Hebrew religion is traced back to the old Semitic ground. Points of 
contact with foreign cults are brought forward. Foreign gods receive 
ample treatment, and their influence on Israel’s life is detailed. 
Semitic mythology‘is postulated for the elucidation of a number of 
Hebrew conceptions. Ideas are traced historically through the stages 
of Israel’s life as revealed in the Old Testament books. Contradic- 
tions in the views and attitudes of different periods are unsparingly 
revealed. The faith of one age appears as the heresy of another. A 
good example of this is the article on Angels. 

The articles are singularly objective. This quality appears in two 
directions : first, in the almost complete absence of judgments as to the 
value of the ideas and institutions whose history is so learnedly traced; 
and, secondly, in the absence of expressions suggesting sympathy with or 
appreciation of the positions or conceptions of the biblical heroes and 
teachers. This is not to say that the Encyclopedia is thereby defective. 
Certainly one does not look for homilies, laudations, or ecstasies in a 
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Bible dictionary, but for plain statements of fact. Yet, the atmosphere 
is not unimportant, and from that point of view the most of these 
articles suggest the surgeon and the operating table, where the good 
result sought is not in any way complicated with feeling for the patient. 
Moreover, it would be of real service to the reader to have in many 
cases the writer’s view of the actual value of the institution or idea 
both in the time in which it was supreme and as a permanent 
contribution to thought and life. We miss this, for example, in 
the article on the Decalogue, which is concerned entirely with the 
form, and in that on Covenant, which is otherwise so admirably 
prepared. 

One must also notice that not a few of the articles are so con- 
cerned with details and the development of phases of the subject 
considered that they do not bring us out anywhere. This, again, may 
not be a weakness, but rather a recommendation of a Bible dictionary. 
The student who consults this dictionary on any topic wants, not a 
summary statement, but the full treatment of all phases and forms of 
the subject. This he will for the most part obtain in a very satisfac- 
tory fashion subject to the limitations already suggested. But he will 
have to form his own conclusions. Take, as an example, Bousset’s 
Antichrist. Could anything be more learned, more satisfactory on par- 
ticular points discussed ? But when we have finished it the impression 
of the whole is singularly unsatisfactory, because the writer leaves us in 
the air; he has not come to any point. The same is true of a number 
of similar articles. 

But it would not be fair to conclude this brief comment without 
emphasizing the remarkable learning revealed in almost every discus- 
sion in this important field of religious institutions and ideas. The 
articles are stimulating, if not edifying, and no student of the Bible 
who is seeking the largest outlook on the present achievements of 
biblical learning can afford to pass them by. It is a real satisfaction 
to find American scholars so well represented. There are no finer 
articles in the Axcyclopedia than those by Professors Moore and 
Schmidt. 

Two misprints only have caught our eye. In col. 840, footnote 
2, line 3 from bottom, rising should be ruins. In col. 1074, in 
the first line of the bibliography to article Demons, Vevins should be 
Nevius. 


G. S. GoopsPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Apocalyptic Literature.—It is but the just recognition of the fine, 
scholarly work of Professor Charles upon Apocalyptic Literature that 
in both of the recent Bible dictionaries this theme has been given to 
him for treatment. In the Hastings Dictionary the general subject is 
briefly handled after the manner of an introduction, and then each 
book belonging under it is discussed in its proper place. Here, in an 
article extending over thirty-six columns, the writer has set forth in 
clear, compact form the best results of all recent study upon those 
apocalypses, the right understanding of which contributes so largely 
toward an intelligent appreciation of Judaism just before and during 
the times of Jesus. A “right understanding ” of these works has been 
in large part the outcome of a correct discernment of their structure 
and parts. Scholarship owes no small debt to Professor Charles for the 
painstaking inductive study by which he has helped to this discernment. 
There is, of course, the element of subjective criticism in this kind of 
work, and opinions will not always agree regarding dividing lines, but 
the writer makes it abundantly evident that the following matters are 
beyond question : the composite character of all these apocalypses, their 
Pharisaic tone, their complex authorship, and their varied teachings, 
the last being due to different date and outlook, as well as to different 
authorship. As aresult, we realize that the period immediately pre- 
ceding the advent was one of surprising literary activity. From 200 
B. C. to 100 A. D. these substitutes for the word of true prophecy 
appeared at intervals, inspiring the nation to fidelity and zeal. The 
strength of this whole presentation in apocalyptic literature lies in 
the independent, careful, analytic exposition of the various books. In 
this particular no better nor, in general, more convincing work has 
been done. _ The article is a mine of information regarding those con- 
ceptions which Jesus had to antagonize throughout his ministry. 

The description of the book of Baruch, by Professor Bevan, is 
derived from the same critical methods. He separates the book into 
four parts. Interest centers chiefly in the date of the portion 1 : 15— 
3:8, which may well have come from the later part of the Persian 
period, but this otherwise helpful article leaves the matter entirely 
undecided. Composite authorship is maintained. 

The relation of Alexander the Great to the Jews is mainly of interest 
through the story of his advance to Jerusalem, as given by Josephus 
(Ant., XI, 8, 3). Suspicion is justly cast upon this narrative. It is 
certainly legendary in its details, if not in its main assertion, having 
all the marks of the ambition of Josephus to glorify his own people. 
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Among the mischief-makers in Jerusalem in the time of Judas Mac- 
cabzeus none was more troublesome than Alcimus. Within the compass 
of a page his career is concisely set forth and its importance estimated. 
The article is valuable for its judgments upon the character of the 
sources out of which the history of this persistent and presumptuous 
Hellenist is drawn. 


JAMES STEVENSON RIGGs. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Auburn, N. Y. 


New Testament Introduction — The greater interest which for the 
moment attaches to the Old Testament as compared with the New is 
almost startlingly exemplified in the Zcyclopedia. Twenty-six 
columns are devoted to the canon of the Old Testament, while Canon 
Armitage Robinson is restricted to seven for the New. No wonder 
some recalcitration vents itself in the words: “A brief outline of a 
subject of the highest importance, which bristles with points of contro- 
versy, has necessarily passed over in silence a large portion of the 
evidence.” Worse than that, it passes over in silence much which 
anyone who consults the encyclopedia may justly expect to find. 
Canon Robinson has compressed into his seven columns such a 
history of the growth of the canon during the first two centuries as 
was possible only to an expert, but the causes at work in developing 
it even during this period are but scantily exhibited, while necessarily 
nothing is said regarding the selection of the precise contents now 
accepted by the church and nothing of the test of canonicity. 

Six books of the New Testament are dealt with in this volume. 
The Acts of the Apostles has been intrusted to Professor Schmiedel. 
He finds that, apart from the “ we”-sections, ‘no statement merits 
immediate acceptance on the mere ground of its presence in the 
book.” For proof of the writer’s “inaccuracies” he returns to the 
old, trifling, and, we had supposed, discredited criticism of the dis- 
crepancies in Paul’s various accounts of his conversion. Professor 
Ramsay’s defense of Luke as a historian is treated cavalierly and 
superficially. The “aim” of the writer, according to Schmiedel, is 
“to justify the Gentile Christianity of himself and his time, already 
on the way to Catholicism.” Why justify this to Theophilus, and in 
the period of 105-130 A. D., to which the authorship is referred ? 
More satisfactory is the fair account and criticism of Blass’ theory of 
the text, to which a large part of the article is devoted. 
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The Apocalypse naturally fell into Bousset’s hands, and the volume 
includes no more thorough or competent article. Its only weak point 
is the argument regarding the authorship. Bousset cannot find two 
Johns in Asia Minor, but one; and he not the apostle, but the pres- 
byter. Even the presbyter is not directly the author of gospel and 
Apocalypse. The date is toward the close of Domitian’s reign, but 
the interpolations are of course variously dated. A lucid account is 
given of the theories that have contributed to the understanding of the 
book, and the criticism is that of a scholar who has long been familiar 
with every aspect of the large and difficult subject. 

Professor Jiilicher writes judiciously on Colossians and Ephesians. 
Of the genuineness of the former he has no doubt. The external 
attestation is ‘‘the best possible,” and, although there are peculiarities 
of style in the first half of the epistle, these are outweighed by the 
genuine Pauline element. To the substance of the letter objection has 
been taken. The Christology is in advance of Paul’s. “ But why 
should not Paul himself have carried it on to this development in view 
of new errors, which demanded new statements of truth?” In fact, 
“the number of those who doubt its genuineness does not grow.” It 
was written probably from Rome in 63 A. D. Ephesians is a circular 
letter, by whom written it is hard to decide. Professor Jiilicher inclines 
to the opinion that its author was a Paulinist, who about the year go 
A. D. sought to put in a plea for Paul’s idea of Catholicism; but 
“perhaps the question ought to be left open as not yet ripe for settle- 
ment, and Ephesians in the meantime used only with caution when the 
Pauline system is being construed.” 

For the two epistles to the Corinthians Professor Sanday has not 
been allowed nearly as much space as is allotted to Canticles. But in 
this narrow room his recognized knowledge and caution furnish a 
model article. The integrity of the second epistle is proved against 
Pfleiderer and Schmiedel; and evidence is given to show that there are 
two lost epistles to Corinth. 


Marcus Dons. 
FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 


New Testament Geography.—The articles in this department of the 
Encyclopedia are almost wholly the work of two authors, Mr. W. J. 
Woodhouse, lecturer in classical philology, University College of 
North Wales, Bangor, and Dr. George Adam Smith, professor of 
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Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis at the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, Scotland. Mr. Woodhouse writes upon Achaia, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Asia, Athens, Bithynia, Colosse, Corinth, Crete, Cyprus, and 
other minor localities ; Professor Smith writes upon Antipatris, Arbela, 
Bethlehem, Czsarea, Capernaum, Damascus, Decapolis, etc. All of 
the work is well done; some of it is very well done. It could not be 
expected, however, that men who are not strictly speaking New Testa- 
ment scholars would give these articles the specific and exact treatment 
which was needed. 

Mr. Woodhouse’s Alexandria, for instance, is an excellent general 
article, but the very matter for which it finds a place in a biblical 
encyclopedia is omitted, namely, the part which Alexandria played in 
Jewish and Christian religious history. Similarly, Antioch in its rela- 
tion to Christianity receives a wholly inadequate treatment. The 
author says this “city was the cradle of the church,” which is a bung- 
ling statement ; also that the title “Christians” was a nickname given by 
a people who were noted for their scurrilous wit—a sort of statement 
which belongs to unscientific literature on the Acts. The article 
Athens contains a trenchant criticism of the customary views of Paul’s 
experiences in that city, and the point is certainly well taken, although 
the language concerning Paul is too severe. The article Corinth is 
disproportionately brief; here, too, as in the articles Alexandria, Asia, 
and often, there is no bibliography attached, a serious defect. The 
articles Achaia, Bithynia, and Colosse are excellent. 

Professor Smith’s articles exhibit the same characteristics. Geo- 
graphically they are good, but biblically they are deficient. In the 
article Capernaum he reaffirms his agreement with Robinson, Conder, 
Henderson, Ewing, and others, in preferring Khan Minyeh as the 
ancient site of the city. But also he says ‘‘Capernaum became the 
home of Jesus . . . . after his rejection by the townsmen of Nazareth,” 
a statement which is based upon Luke’s arrangement of his gospel 
material, but contradicted by Mark and Matthew. Jesus removed to 
Capernaum, not because he was treated shabbily at Nazareth, but because 
Capernaum was the most suitable center for evangelistic work in 
Galilee. The article Bethlehem has just two sentences on the New 
Testament relations of the village, which is inexcusably meager. 
Inadequate also is the treatment of Paul’s relations to Damascus. In 
the a:ticle Antipatris Dr. Smith inclines to Ras el ‘Ain as the probable 
site, with Sandreczky, Wilson, Buhl, and Conder. The articles 
Cesarea and Decapolis are excellent. 
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The articles Bethany and Bethabara are by the editor, Professor 
Cheyne, who (with Grove and Wilson, against Conder in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible) finds this locality, supposed to be the site of 
Jesus’ baptism by John (John 1:28), at Tell-Nimrim (Beth-nimrah), 
northeast of Jericho on a tributary of the Jordan. 


C. W. Votaw. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


New Testament History.—As in the case of New ‘Testament 
Introduction, the most important articles are written by German 
scholars, and are marked by the breadth of scholarship one would 
expect. They represent, however, a rather extreme critical position, 
and those by Professor Schmiedel are marked by persistent disparage- 
ment of Acts as a historical document. Perhaps as important an 
article as any of Professor Schmiedel’s is that upon the term “ Chris- 
tian.” It would be difficult to find a more complete presentation of 
the material. At the same time it must be said that it is difficult to 
assent to his conclusions, resting as they do upon what seems a some- 
what arbitrary rejection of statements, not only in Acts, but also in 
Tacitus and Suetonius. He very properly calls Professor Ramsay to 
account for his easy use of the Pompeian inscription, but hardly gives 
him due credit upon matters of first importance. The elaborate and 
painstaking article of Professor von Soden upon the chronology of the 
New Testament is interesting when compared with that of Turner in the 
Hastings dictionary. Professor von Soden adopts the bi-paschal theory 
as to the length of the public ministry of Jesus, but does not present the 
evidence as fully as it might be stated, nor does he quite meet the objec- 
tions to certain of his positions that could be raised from the fourth 
gospel, the chronological value of which he reduces to a minimum. 
Yet in his main contention of a short ministry he is probably near the 
truth. The articles by English writers are frequently disappointing, 
in that the important results of recent criticism are quite ignored. The 
articles by Professor Woodhouse, further, upon places in Greece, are good 
illustrations of articles written by classical rather than New Testa- 
ment scholars. The only reason for the admission of such articles as 
Athens, Areopagus, Corinth, lies in their relations with the New 
Testament, and this is a phase which is almost uniformly disregarded. 
The article by Professor J. Armitage Robinson upon Church is more 
concerned with the patristic than the New Testament aspects of the 
subject, and puts interpretations upon passages in an ecclesiastical 
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rather than purely historical spirit. The same may be said of his other 
articles dealing with ecclesiastical matters. Those upon Apostle, Bap- 
tism, Bishop, and Deacon, though by no means silent as to modern 
investigations, might have been written at almost any time as well as 
at present, so indifferent are they to their results. It goes without say- 
ing that they find strange company in the articles of von Soden and 
Schmiedel. That they should disregard the method of biblical 


theology, however, is what we should expect after the contemptuous 
words of the editor as regards that science. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





CHRISTIAN ETHICS." 


By GEORGE D. B. PEPPER, 
Waterville, Me. 

Or the five works whose title pages are given below three claim to 
be Christian, and are such in truth. The other two claim to be scien- 
tific, and do not proceed upon the assumption of the truth of Chris- 
tianity and the consequent validity of its ethical teaching. The little 
work by Dr. Kilpatrick, very attractive in its make-up, clear and well 
ordered in thought, and wholesome in teaching, aims to be, not a sci- 
entific treatise, but a practical manual, especially for the young. It is 
a thoroughly good book. It seems a little strange that the author, at 
this late day, should have represented the baptism of infants as not less 
obligatory for all Christian parents than is common honesty. He does 
not recognize the possibility of error in this article of his faith, or, 
apparently, that others than those of his faith may ever read his book. 

The Christliche Ethik, by KéGstlin, is the ripe fruit of thought and 
investigation extending through a life now far advanced in years. 
From 1862 to 1896 he gave regular courses of lectures upon ethics 


and made large contributions to the press in the same and similar 


tA System of Ethics. By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Berlin. Edited and translated with the author’s sanction from the fourth 
revised and enlarged edition by Frank Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xviii + 724. 
$3, met. 

The Ethical Problem. Three Lectures on Ethics asa Science. By Dr. PAuL 
Carus. Second edition, enlarged by a discussion of the subject by William M. 
Salter, John Maddock, F. M. Holland, Professor Friedrich Jodl, Dr. R. Lewins, Pro- 
fessor H. Hoéffding, Professor L. M. Billia, with replies by the author. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1899. Pp. 352. $0.50. 

Christian Character —A Study in New Testament Morality. By REV. THOMAS 
KILPATRICK, D.D., Minister of the Free Church of Scotland at Ferryhill, Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899; New York: Imported |by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. xii-+ 298. 2s. 6d. 

La Morale chrétienne. Par A. GRETILLAT, professeur de théologie a la faculté 
indépendante de Neuchatel. Deux Tomes. Neuchatel: Altinger Fréres, 1898, 1899. 
Tome I, pp. viii + 564; Tome II, pp. 562. Fr. 17. 

Christliche Ethik. Von JuLius KOsTLIN, Dr. theol., jur. et phil., Professor und 
Oberkonsistorialrat in Halle. Berlin: Verlag von Reuther & Reichard, 1899. Pp. 
viii+ 699. M. 10; bound, M. 12. 
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lines. Since 1896 he has given himself wholly to the composition and 
publication of this work. The wish which as a youth he expressed to 
a friend he has thus been spared to realize in a ripe and rich old age. 
The work is everywhere vital with a childlike, manly, rational faith in 
the living God as revealed in his works, his Word, his Son, and his 
spiritual children, and the open-minded, open-hearted reader cannot 
escape the contagion of this pervading tonic spirit. At the same time 
the scientific spirit is equally dominant. The work is far enough from 
a practical homily. There is nowhere in it so much as a tinge of the 
sermon style. The traditional German passion for exact and exhaust- 
ive analysis, systematization, and exposition has way and sway. To 
some readers, no doubt, this will be a special charm, and indeed every 
intelligent reader will rejoice at once in the thorough analysis and the 
orderly exposition, but a certain refinement of systematization, leading 
to frequent repetitions of familiar truths, and constant references back 
and forward to complementary elements of a particular discussion, 
while excellent for completeness, yet for the ordinary reader tends 
somewhat to weariness. And any other than a German of the old 
school would be willing to forgive the honored and beloved author if 
his style had been a trifle more simple and direct, if he had made his 
sentences, as a rule, less cumbrously complex and elongated. But even 
in style Késtlin is obviously wholly himself. There is nothing artificial. 
And then he always states his thought with clearness and exactness. 

Of Gretillat’s work all that holds true in respect to tone, spirit, and 
“substance of doctrine” which has just been said of Késtlin’s. In it 
the reader meets everywhere, misses nowhere, the mind and heart of 
the great Master who is the source of Christian morals and ethics, and 
in whose 


“life the law appears 
Drawn out in living characters.” 


This work is the last great division of the author’s Exposé de théologie 
systématique. While engaged in its final revision for the press, at 
the end of the Introduction, on January 14, 1894, his pen was 
arrested by the hand of death. His colleagues, with loving affection 
for him and a profound sense of the great value of the treatise, edited 
it for the press. So careful and thorough had been the author’s pre- 
vious revision that their work was limited to a faithful transcription of 
the original manuscript, with occasional condensations and curtail- 
ments, and the omission of certain technical terms. We may thus 
be confident that we have, unmarred, the mature results of the 
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distinguished author’s ethical labors. While his preceding theolegica 
volumes are presupposed by this and are its foundation, he has so con- 
ceived of ethics as to make it a complete whole and to require but few 
references to his preceding works. His colleagues, the editors, speak 
with just admiration of his unusually analytic and systematic talent, 
and his happy faculty of clean, clear exposition. We are charmed 
with the characteristically French elegance of structure, while the 
strength and thoroughness of the discussion would do credit to a typi- 
cal German. One joins heartily in the prayer of the editors that “God 
will bless to very many the reading of these pages, written by a man 
of faith who aimed at nothing else than the glory of his Master.” 

Paulsen’s System of Ethics, translated by Professor Thilly, makes a 
goodly volume, pleasing to the eye. It is “done” into idiomatic and 
readable English, whose faithfulness to the original is guaranteed by 
the name of the translator. ‘To diminish the size of the translation” 
some parts of the original have been omitted. These are the discus- 
sion of the duel and the Umriss einer Staats- und Gesellschaftslehre. 
In his preface the translator expresses his conviction that “of all the 
treatises on ethics that have appeared in recent years none is so admi- 
rably fitted [as this] for introducing the beginner to this study.” It 
has indeed the charm of an easy popular style; it is everywhere con- 
cerned with the interests and business of the present life; it discusses 
many important subjects with freshness, force, and success. Its mean- 
ing is almost always clear. It has marked excellencies. It is said by 
those who are acquainted with Dr. Paulsen’s religious attitude that he 
identifies himself earnestly with the party of Christian reform and 
progress. One ought to read his work in the light of this fact in 
order to get at his probable meaning in some cases. But even then 
one cannot well see how he can escape the charge of misrepresenting 
the ethical teachings of the New Testament and of advocating prin- 
ciples inconsistent with true Christian ethics. 

The three lectures of Dr. Carus on Zhe Ethical Problem are scarcely 
more satisfactory from a Christian point of view. 

In the space remaining it may be of use to notice briefly some of 
the fundamental ethical principles to which all these volumes direct 
attention, and so to estimate emerging harmonies, diversities, and 
conflicts. 

All alike recognize the close connection of psychology and ethics, 
and the importance of a clear and thorough knowledge of the former 
in arriving at a safe theory of the latter. Ethical study must start 
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from facts of consciousness, and the more perfect the knowledge of 
the conscious self in which these facts appear, the more easy and cer- 
tain their interpretation as related to the moral life. They also agree 
in regarding ethics as a normative science. It is a practical science in 
the sense that it is a science of human conduct or practice, but it is 
not enough to investigate human conduct so far as to learn its general 
characteristics and then formulate these. Its primary duty is to ascer- 
tain beyond this what is that law which is known distinctively as the 
moral law to which human conduct ought to be conformed —the law, 
not of fact, but of obligation, of duty, of right, righteousness, holiness, 
and true human life. Such a law is recognized by the consciousness 
of men generally and by the science which undertakes to interpret 
this moral consciousness adequately. 

The fact of a conscience in mankind has also recognition by sci- 
entists generally, including the five with whom we have here to do. 
These five, however, are not quite at one in the use of the term “con- 
science.” In some cases it is regarded simply as an activity ; in others, 
as the self in so far as constituted for such activity—in one case a 
complex phenomenon; in the other the substantial basis of the phe- 
nomenon. If the question arises whether it is a faculty, it of course 
cannot be called a faculty if it is regarded as being only an activity. 
Otherwise it might be a faculty and also an activity or phenomenon. 
The name “conscience” might designate, now the conscious activity, 
and now the conscious being as constituted for that activity. If the 
activity is so distinctive, so in kind unlike all other conscious activities, 
as not to be simply either a form of some other or a complex of 
others, the term “faculty of conscience” would be justified on the 
same ground as the term “faculty of memory,” or, in general, of intel- 
lect or will. No one holds that it is merely a form or element of self- 
consciousness, for self-consciousness is an immediate knowledge of 
the present phenomena or activities of the conscious self as mere 
facts, including the phenomena of conscience, while conscience 
respects conscious experience, actual or possible, past, present, or 
future, and also the moral law of that experience and its application to 
the experience. Dr. Carus objects vehemently to theological ethics 
that it makes the conscience something supernatural or magical. 
Gretillat in his discussion of conscience may at times seem to coun- 
tenance this view, but a fair estimate of his language gives rather the 
result that, like theologians generally, he regards the conscience, 
whether as activity or faculty, as purely and exclusively human, and as 
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supernatural in no other sense than personality is supernatural. The 
terms “nature” and “natural” have many meanings, and one may so 
juggle with them as to deceive both oneself and others. 

These five writers agree in rejecting the empty formalism of Kant— 
a moral law without ground or reason ; an obligation or duty without 
content; a course of conduct not finding its supreme reason, and 
hence law, in the supreme end of all human conduct and living. If 
intuitionism is to mean such formalism, they are not intuitionists ; they 
are teleologists. They do not believe that the supreme end of any 
and every rational choice is just that choice, or even less than the total 
choice, just a single quality of it. Quality, indeed! What quality 
save irrationality could be in such a choice? Or, rather, how is such 
a choice either possible or conceivable? But every clear-thinking 
moralist must recognize an intuitional element in morals. Whatever 
constitutes the supreme moral end, and so furnishes the moral law, 
must, if recognized at all as moral, be so recognized intuitively. The 
ideas of right, obligation, duty, cannot come into the human mind 
save immediately, or intuitively, on occasion of the requisite condition, 
the presentation of the conditioning object or relations. They then 
arise necessarily, as do the other ultimate ideas, in presence of their 
conditioning percepts. If the origin of our ultimate ideas is to be 
found in human nature, or the h::man constitution, then may they be 
called the voice of nature, and if we recognize God as the Author of 
this nature, then may they also be called the voice of God. Either 
expression is a figure of speech, and to understand it otherwise is to 
misunderstand it. Whoever dimly or clearly conceives of a supreme 
end or value as depending upon his own choices and conduct will 
infallibly have either dimly or clearly the sense of a supreme law bind- 
ing him to realize that end—the sense of right, obligation, duty, and 
whatever else these ideas necessarily imply and involve. 

There is a quite general agreement that one of the things neces- 
sarily implied and involved in the idea of obligation is the idea of a 
freedom of the person’s will, and in the fact of obligation, the fact of 
a freedom of the will, or a freedom of the person as having will. But 
what is this freedom, whether as idea or fact? As to this Paulsen is 
very clear and full in his answer, and Carus equally clear, but less full. 
Carus scouts the notion “that a man can will differently from what he 
wills.” He maintains that a motive is strictly a cause, and determines 
the will. He says: “ The cause that sets the will into motion we call a 
motive.” ‘A will not determined by a motive is as nonsensical [sic] 
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as an effect not produced through a cause.” We must distinguish, he 
says, between necessity and compulsion. Man acts always by necessity, 
but not always by compulsion. When the necessity is inward, arising 
from the personal nature in view of ends, it is freedom, and of no 
other freedom is or can man be conscious or possessed. No sense, 
forsooth, in the conception that a man can will differently from what 
he does will, that he could have willed differently from what he in fact 
has willed, that he will hereafter be able to will differently from what 
he will will! So then a motive is also a motor, and man is not self- 
determining in his action, but is a self with a nature originally deter- 
mined by something else than this self, and is forever after necessarily 
determined by this nature in itself and its constituted relations to the 
not-self. To this Paulsen seems to agree. The others deny. They 
assume and assert that the idea of personal, moral choice involves the 
idea of alternative power, and hence of proper origination, authorship, 
and ownership; and hence of obligation, responsibility, virtue, vice, 
character, and of reward or penalty in their strict meaning. Wisely, 
they refrain from any attempt to justify this view otherwise than by an 
appeal to the facts of consciousness and their necessary implication. 
They condemn the effort to resolve into illusion the most decisive 
affirmations of the conscious spirit and to set up in opposition to a 
primary affirmation of rational consciousness a deduction from imper- 
tinent premises. Paulsen maintains that my self-consciousness only 
testifies to the fact that the influences determining my life are in part 
my wishes, inclinations, convictions, and resolutions, in part from 
within, not wholly from without. He admits that there is some ground 
for the objection that each man is ultimately what God or nature made 
him. But he denies that this frees the man from blame, for, says he, 
“our judgment of the worth of a being depends upon what he is, not 
upon how he became so.” He says also that “ God or nature cannot 
shirk the responsibility for their creations,’’ and “ if a good and beauti- 
ful human life is a credit to God, a worthless and disgraceful life is 
doubtless to his discredit.” This seems to imply that a bad man should 
be judged as we judge a savage beast, and vice versa. He, however, 
later draws the distinction that “animals are moved by momentary 
impulses and perceptions,” while man “determines himself by ¢deas of 
ends.” But he fails to show that any man has it in his power to have 
at any given moment any other ideas than those which he does have. 
The ideas determine all his action. What determines the ideas? Dr. 
Paulsen, of course, recognizes human freedom, but it does not appear 
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that his principles recognize it. We are hardly surprised to hear him 
say : “I shall attempt to justify the evil [7. ¢., mora/ evil, not simply the 
liability to sin, but the sin itself] in the world.” Sin is good as the 
necessary condition of holiness, perhaps [not in angels and God, but 
certainly in men. Even the crucifixion of Christ was a felix culpa. 
This is bad ethics, and will breed bad morals. It certainly is no worse 
than the doctrine which makes God’s executive will the proper cause 
of all human actions, and whatever will truly justify the one theory 
will serve the same purpose for the other. But such a theology and 
its consequent ethics never did and never can have place in a develop- 
ment of life and thought which is soundly Christian and truly human. 

As all ethical writers recognize the fact that ethics is a normative 
science, they all undertake to find that standard or law to which all 
human conduct ought to conform, and what it is in the law or standard 
that gives it this supreme, absolute authority for conduct. It is not 
enough to give us a science of what human conduct is. That might 
come under anthropology. They must give us the science of what con- 
duct ought to be. That alone is ethics. And this science must have 
in it a large element of philosophy. In attempting to answer the 
question, What is the moral standard, and what the ground of its 
authority ? ethical writers part company and conflicting theories emerge. 
It is needless to say that our three works on Christian ethics do what 
every genuinely Christian ethics must: they hold to a theological basis 
of the moral law and its authority. Dr. Carus says that the “ ethical 
ideal rises, as [do] all other ideals, from the wants of man.” And 
these wants are discovered and made known by science. Paulsen says: 
“The authority of duty springs from the relation of the will to custom, 
or, what amounts to the same, of the individual to society.” And so 
we have as the definition of conscience, “ the consciousness of custom, 
or the existence of custom in the consciousness of the individual.” This, 
however, is a conscience in process of formation, beyond which, in the 
case of moral heroes such as was Jesus, there is developed an “ indi- 
vidual” conscience, the individual in some way coming to have an 
ideal of his own, transcending all known custom and enabling him to 
realize a “subjective morality.”” This ideal may be, so far as appears, 
an absolute one, by which all ‘ custom” should be judged — may, in 
short, be the ideal involved in the conception of the Christian’s God, 
and the standard according to which God rules the world and will at 
the last judge it. Now, if in fact there is in existence such a God, 
revealing himself to men and in them, recognized by them; if Jesus 
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was not utterly deluded in his assurance that such a being was his 
Father, and that his Father’s will was to him an inward law of life, so 
that to do that will was his meat and his drink, then was the morality 
of Jesus profoundly “objective,” since it found its law in that Being 
on whom all other beings depend. And why shall we not recognize in 
the most perfectly developed conscience and morality the ¢rue human 
conscience and morality? Besides, if one will look carefully into the 
phenomena of conscience in children and in the most perverse or unde- 
veloped forms of adult morality, it will appear that the moral law for 
them is not what is the custom or the requirements of other men, be 
they parents or the nation or the entire race, but rather that unseen, 
absolute, supreme being and will which, it may be, is sometimes 
regarded as represented more or less adequately in such custom or 
requirement. And as to the view of Dr. Carus, that the moral law 
must be discovered scientifically by discovering man’s needs, and that 
its ground is just these discovered needs, he of course must recognize 
that these needs have their ground in the nature of mankind as it is 
in itself and in its total relation to all other beings, and that, if there is 
any ground to this nature and relationship, the ultimate ground of 
the law must be in that which is the ultimate ground of this nature 
and relationship. If, on the whole, the most reasonable theory is 
that of the existence of a divine, rational, personal mind and will — 
personal in the highest sense, and rational mind and will in the 
highest sense ; both in the absolute sense, making all finite existence 
and relationship dependent upon the same—then will the discovery of 
man’s highest wants, 7. ¢., his highest seeds, by scientific investigation, 
carry Dr. Carus to the Christian theory of the moral law and its ground. 
Its ultimate ground is the nature of God, its proximate ground the 
nature of man as the image of God, its expression every revelation of 
the divine will touching man’s conduct, that will being the expression 
of the divine nature. And why should it be thought a thing incred- 
ible—why, especially, should an evolutionist think it a thing incred- 
ible—that in the human mind universally there should be some kind 
and degree of recognition of the personal God? He belongs to our 
environment, no thing and no one more so, for, as Paul said, “in 
him we live and move and have our being.” Soif by environment the 
evolution of human life is determined, the presence of this part of our 
environment should issue in a religious nature, with a sense of absolute 
dependence, of the need of worship, and of subjection to the divine 
will as our absolute law. And conversely, if we everywhere find in 
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developed man such a sense, we ought, on the doctrine of the evolu- 
tionist, to find in that fact the evidence of the personal God as the 
determining source of that sense. 

In his historical sketch of the more significant forms of ethical 
teaching, Dr. Paulsen first gives a sympathetic and interesting exposi- 
tion of the Greek conception, and follows this with a chapter on the 
Christian conception, which he puts in the sharpest contrast with the 
Greek. Were it not for his reported affiliation with Christian work 
and workers, one could not resist the conviction of his utter want of 
sympathy with the whole New Testament doctrine of life as he conceives, 
or rather misconceives, at least misrepresents, it. He characterizes it 
as surcharged with contempt for learning, for the natural virtues 
of courage and justice, for the civic and military virtues, for art, 
wealth, and honor, and as advocating on the one hand a flexible and 
yielding good-will, and on the other an uncompromising, invincible 
defiance of whatever is hostile to itself. He refers, in a note, to the 
fact that his exposition has been criticised by others as “representing 
Christianity as a weak, meek, world-weary, down-trodden, ascetic 
affair,” and says that is not the impression that he intended to create. 
It is exactly the impression that the chapter naturally and necessarily 
does and will make. Dr. Paulsen does not recognize the strictly his- 
torical character of the New Testament, being a disciple of Strauss. 
It is, in his view, an expression of the conceptions of the writers in 
historical terms. This view of the book, and also his interpretation of 
the book on any view of it, are alike objectionable. To the true, 
natural, normal life of man, physical, social, intellectual ; to the rounded, 
complete development of the whole man, the New Testament, rightly 
understood, is not antagonistic ; quite the opposite ; and in a system of 
ethics intended especially as a text-book for the young such a chapter 
cannot but be harmful. 
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Spinoza. His Life and Philosophy. By Sir FRepeErick Pot- 
Lock. Second edition. London: Duckworth & Co.; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xxiv+ 427. $3. 


ALTHOUGH there is little change in the contents of this second 
edition, there is ample justification for its issue. In spite of the 
numerous monographs and special studies upon Spinoza which have 
appeared since the first edition (1880), Pollock’s is still for the general 
reader the best introduction to the broader and more fundamental 
features of Spinoza’s system, as well as the fullest account in English 
of Spinoza’s life. 

For the student who wishes to understand and appreciate intelli- 
gently the scientific and philosophic tendencies of present thought, 
and who is not satisfied to take the one word “monism”’ as sufficiently 
definite to describe a theory of the world, no author will better repay 
study. The geometrical form of Spinoza’s ethics conceals from the 
superficial seeker the immense significance of the conceptions employed, 
and at the same time conveys the appearance of inevitable logic. But 
when the student has first penetrated to the real problems and then 
restated them so as to expose the real difficulties, not to say the 
inherent contradictions, implicit in Spinoza’s positions, he has gained 
a point from which he can criticise as well as comprehend such con- 
cepts as those of “parallelism of mind and body,” “ determinism,” 
“monism,” “ naturalism,” and many others. 

The present work is intended as a help in the first rather than in 
the second of these steps. It is always sympathetic, even when the 
author’s own position is not that of Spinoza, and it does not undertake 
any such thoroughgoing analysis and criticism as is given by the 
monograph of John Caird, for example ; but it is a valuable aid, not 
only for the general reader who wishes a general and untechnical 
statement, but also for the student who intends to make a thorough 
study. For it is a decided advantage to get Spinoza’s general drift 


before attempting a detailed examination. 
J. H. Turts. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH THOUGHT. A Study in the 
Economic Interpretation of History. By Simon N. Patten, 
Pu.D., University of Pennsylvania. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xxvii+415. $3. 

PROFESSOR PATTEN is best known to sociological students as an 
ardent critic of the biological school, which seeks to interpret the facts 
of social progress solely by means of biological laws. He has, no doubt, 
done much service to modern thought by setting forth the inadequacy 
of the purely biological method. This method has been very attractive 
to many social scientists. The analogies between the individual and the 
social organism are so striking as to have induced many thinkers in 
this field to emphasize the lower, and to overlook the higher, factors of 
social evolution. The main work of Patten has been to emphasize the 
psychological method in the study of sociology. So far as this method 
is employed to supplement a one-sided biological method, it is a great 
gain to social science. If, however, this method is carried to a polemic 
extreme, and is made to ignore the biological basis of social phe- 
nomena, it may well be regarded as itself one-sided and subject to 
criticism. 

The work before us is not the first attempt of the author to expound 
the psychological method as applied to sociology. In a small and 
well-written treatise, published in 1896, entitled Zhe Theory of Social 
Forces, the author gave a comprehensive treatment of the theory which 
forms the basis of the present volume. The addition which is now 
made to the first statement of the theory consists in the attempt to 
elucidate it through concrete illustrations. English history has been 
chosen for this purpose on account of its relative isolation, which by 
presumption renders it the best example of normal progress. 

The student of philosophical history, who is familiar with Vico, 
Montesquieu, Schlegel, Hegel, and Buckle, will be interested in this 
most recent attempt to expound the ultimate laws of human progress. 
If one expects to find in this book the work of a scholar who is familiar 
with the latest results of science, he will not be disappointed. Not only 
is the theory of history based upon psychology; but the psychology is 
the new psychology, and not that of Hume or Locke or Kant. The 
recent advances made in the study of psychical facts from the physio- 
logical point of view are ingeniously utilized in the interpretation of 
social phenomena. The author has called his treatment of the subject 
the “‘economic interpretation of history.” But the usual concept of 
“economics,” as relating to the production, distribution, and exchange 
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of wealth, is not conspicuously present in this treatise. This designa- 
tion seems to be appropriate only through the author’s broader inter- 
pretation of economics as the adjustment of the organism to the 
external means of subsistence and well-being. The author’s hypothesis 
would, perhaps, be more intelligibly characterized if it were called the 
“ physiologico-psychological”’ theory of history. 

The first part of the book is devoted to an explanation of the theory 
itself. The general principle is assumed that evolution consists in 
the successive adjustments of an organism to its environment. The 
contribution of this book to scientific history is the explanation of the 
mode in which this adjustment is brought about in the social organism. 
“ The adjustment of an organism to its environment depends upon the 
mechanism through which the mind acts,” is the fundamental proposi- 
tion upon which the whole logical structure rests. The analysis of the 
mental processes into the sensory, or those depending upon the ingoing 
nerve-currents, and the motor, or those depending upon the outgoing 
nerve-currents, is essential to the understanding of all social activity 
and national development. 

By the sensory processes the external world is brought into the field 
of consciousness; and sensory ideas thus correspond to the complex 
relations of the external world, giving birth to scientific knowledge. 
By the motor processes, on the other hand, the organism reacts upon 
the external world; and motor ideas correspond to the external objects 
which are apprehended as necessary to the maintenance of existence, 
thus affording the stimuli to human exertion. The difference between 
races depends not so much upon their sensory ideas as upon their 
motor reactions. National character is described as depending upon 
“the habitual motor response to the stimuli caused by the requisites for 
survival which preserve the race.” To this end the “general environ- 
ment,” which includes all natural phenomena, does not contribute so 
much as the “local environment,” which is restricted to the special con- 
ditions in which a particular race is located. The general environ- 
ment gives birth to sensory ideas; the local environment produces 
motor reactions, which by habitual exercise become transformed into 
character. 

The national character becomes more and more fixed by heredity. 
In the process of national development, sensory ideas are efficient only 
so far as they enable men to discriminate the objects which are the 
requisites for survival, that is, so far as they produce motor reactions. 
The “visualization” of such sensory ideas produce “race ideals,” 
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which become transformed into motor reactions and which by being 
kept vivid are a continual stimulus to human progress. 

Social progress is due, not only to the direct action of the environ- 
ment upon the motor sensibilities, but also to the relative predomi- 
nance of the different classes of society, which have themselves been 
variously affected by the local environment. The author’s classification 
of the social groups seems more scientific in its principle than happy 
in its terminology. The division of men into “clingers,” “sensu- 
alists,” “stalwarts,” and ‘“‘mugwumps” seems certainly artificial, and 
suggests incoherent ideas taken from botany, philosophy, and Ameri- 
can politics. But a certain scientific justification is afforded to this 
crude terminology when it is seen that the division is based upon the 
relative influence of sensory and motor ideas upon human character. 

It is, of course, impossible in this space to follow the author’s 
elaboration of this technical theory, and its application to human prog- 
ress in general, and especially to the evolution of English character ; in 
his discussion of the antecedents of English thought; the character and 
influence of Calvinism, and the interpretation of the great writers, 
Hobbes, Locke, and the deists; the influence of the moralists of the 
eighteenth century, Mandeville, Hume, Adam Smith, Whitefield, and 
Wesley; and the economists of the nineteenth century, Malthus, 
Ricardo, John Stuart Mill, and Darwin, which last-named writer formed 
the transition from the economists to the biologists. The author’s 
concluding chapters —on the harmony of religion and economic con- 
cepts, the influence of science and of socialism, the socializing of 
natural religion, and the conditions of a higher social state —are very 
suggestive and worthy of careful study. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that to the general reader the 
abstract part of the work is likely to be more satisfactory than the con- 
crete portions. The physiological-psychic theory is set forth with 
great skill, and the reader is able to supply from his own knowledge 
apt illustrations of its principles. But when he enters the labyrinthian 
regions of English thought, while he may be able to appreciate the 
author’s learning and familiarity with the general subject, he is not 
always sure of his clue and may fail to perceive the bearing of the illus- 
trations upon the theory to be illustrated. He may also be inclined to 
query whether the examples selected are sufficiently comprehensive to 
explain the whole intellectual life of the English people ; whether a 
theory of English thought should disregard the constitutional and 
commercial life of the English nation ; and whether any theory of 
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national character should not include the social as well as the physical, 
or economical, environment. 

Of course, those who are accustomed to idealistic methods of phi- 
losophy will hardly sympathize with the author’s attempt to reduce all 
the elements of human activity and national character to the influence 
of the environment upon the human subject, without a more philo- 
sophical explanation of the reaction of the human subject upon the 
environment. To them this attempt will seem to be an effort to bring 
the materialistic theory of Buckle into harmony with the new psychol- 
ogy, without any essential change in the point of view. The emphasis 
given to the “ objective factors,” and the little stress laid upon the 
“subjective factors,” of evolution will not be acceptable to any 
school which attaches importance to the inherent potency of the 
human spirit, and which holds that the Supreme Being, the Dynamic 
Reason of the universe, is primarily manifested in the activities of the 
human soul, as well as in the forces and phenomena of external nature. 
But no person, whether he be an idealist or a “‘synthesist,” can fail to 
appreciate the great importance which Professor Patten attaches to the 
distinction between the “sensory ideas,” which end in thought and 
scientific knowledge, and the “motor ideas,” which result in habitual 
action and the transformation of life and character. 

WIiaM C. Morey. 
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From Comte TO BENJAMIN Kipp. The Appeal to Biology 
or Evolution for Human Guidance. By RoBEeRT MaAck- 
INTOSH, B.D. (Edin.), D.D. (Glasg.), Professor of Lanca- 
shire Independent College, Author of Christ and the Jewish 
Law. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. viii + 310. 
$1.50. 

THE contents of this book are sufficiently indicated by the title and 
subtitle. It consists of a series of chapters devoted to the study of 
writers upon social evolution, with the express purpose of determining 
what guidance (if any) for human conduct and social life can be found 
in biology and in “evolution.” With the exception of Comte (the 
father of the sociological idea) and Weismann, and one or two others 
(who receive but a reference) like John Fiske and Professor Baldwin, 
the writers discussed are all British: Herbert Spencer, Leslie Stephen, 
Frances Power Cobbe, Walter Bagehot (Physics and Politics), Huxley, 
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Alexander, Ritchie, Mackenzie (the last three all of them men who 
approach naturalism and social questions from the point of view of 
the well-known British Hegelian movement), Mr. A. Sutherland (author 
of a recent book upon the Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct), and 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd, being the chief. A section or series of chapters 
is devoted to each of these writers, and the whole book is divided into 
four parts: Part I deals with “Comtism and Altruism ;” Part II, with 
“ Simple Evolutionism ” (Spencer and Stephen); Part III, with ‘ Darwin- 
ism Proper or the Struggle for Existence ;” and Part IV (an extremely 
useful and important section, as the author therein shows a praiseworthy 
familiarity with the facts of the controversy between “‘ Weismannism” 
and the “ Darwinians”’ regarding heredity), with “ Hyper-Darwinism ” 
(Weismann, Kidd, etc.). The average reader will thus find, within 
comparatively short compass (not at all an easy thing to procure, even 
in the case of Herbert Spencer, not to mention the others), a reliable, 
positive, and critical account of British social philosophy, by one who 
knows it from the inside, and who sees facts and theories in their 
true setting and true perspective. This account is, at the same time, 
a careful study of the questions that are at issue between the “ biolo- 
gist” and the “social philosopher.” The author may be said to stand 
midway between the naturalism and the idealism that have been the 
two distinctive trends in the British reflective thought of the last fifty 
years, and one cannot but admire the freshness and the candor and 
the judgment with which he states and examines positions that are 
not exactly his own, but which he has, in common with many inquir- 
ing minds of today, been obliged to study for light upon the social 
question. 

A particularly serviceable feature of this book is the exactness and 
the care with which different forms and phases of the “ evolution phi- 
losophy” are distinguished from one another. One of the best chap- 
ters shows us, ¢. g., how in Spencer’s Sociology three incompatible 
accounts of human welfare or of evolution are to be found. And there 
is a chapter on “The Metaphysics of Natural Selection” that clears up 
many difficulties. Of course, the outcome of the book ought to be 
interesting to readers of this JouRNAL. It is that naturalistic evolution, 
by reason of the many contradictions in the teachings of its upholders, 
and by reason of the difficulties inherent in its assumptions, and by 
reason of the presence, to say the least, of reason in men, cannot be 
said to give us the last word upon our social life. Dr. Mackintosh 
indeed thinks that a scientific sociology is still a “hope” rather than 
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a “fact’’— an opinion with which the reviewer has already (elsewhere) 
expressed his agreement. The author believes, in other words, in a 
true social philosophy, in accordance with the very idea of which 
“moral” and “spiritual” (Christian, he declares), as well as merely 
natural and biological, factors are implied in the nature and constitu- 
tion and “ progress” and “destiny” of human society. This conclusion, 
be it remembered, is not shot in a dogmatic manner at the reader’s head, 
for the bulk of the book is taken up with the instructive examina- 
tion of biological sociology upon which I have laid emphasis. There 
are in it a self-repression and a scientific objectivity that are admirable 
when we remember that its author’s deepest interest in sociology is 
naturally from the theological side. His results and his method may 
well stimulate both theological and philosophical students to examine, 
not only biology, but also economics and social psychology, in the hope 
of throwing some fresh light upon the moral and spiritual struggle of 
men ; for in denying the undue influence of the “biological”’ factor 
Professor Mackintosh has not intended to eliminate all struggle from 
the life of man. He has, in fact, a contempt for the foolish philan- 
thropy and the semi-scientific “ practical” sociology that fail to recog- 
nize both struggle and law. 

Scholars may seriously object to the ranking of men like Drum- 
mond and Kidd along with Comte and Spencer and Stephen. In 
defense it may be said (1) that “from Comte to Kidd” has merely a 
chronological significance, and (2) that the author has the merit of 
examining whatever purports to be an attempt at a sociology along 
“evolution” lines. The freshness and fairness and utility of the book 


will secure for it many readers. 


W. CALDWELL. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


Evanston, Il. 


Loneinus ON THE SuBLIME. The Greek Text edited after the 
Paris Manuscript with Introduction, Translation, Facsimiles, 
and Appendices. By W. Ruys Roserts, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University College of North Wales, Bangor ; 
late Fellow of Kings College, Cambridge. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1899; New York: The Macmillan Co. 

’ Pp. x+285. $2.75, met. 


For the information of the general reader one is compelled to 
begin an account of this book with the rather startling paradox that it 
is neither the work of Longinus nor is it “On the Sublime.” The 
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weight of modern criticism is against its authorship by the historical 
Longinus of the third century and in favor of the view that it is the work 
of some author, not certainly known, of the first century A. D., and as 
for the title, “On the Sublime” is manifestly a misleading translation 
of epi vous as here employed. Professor Roberts simply follows in 
this matter the established English usage of many generations. The 
work itself deals with the essential elements of a noble and elevated 
literary style. 

The present edition is admirable both in plan and execution. 
After an introductory essay the text of the treatise is given with a 
parallel English translation. Extended appendices, which cover the 
whole field of textual, linguistic, and literary criticism, are added. 

To the general reader the chief interest of the book will be found 
in its contributions to the field of literary criticism. It has been pro- 
nounced to be the “most important single piece of literary criticism 
produced by any Greek writer posterior to Aristotle.” It contains 
references to about fifty Greek writers, whose dates range over a period 
of many centuries. These writers are quoted for illustrations both of 
excellencies. and defects in the art of expression. Homer is oftenest 
mentioned, and always with a just appreciation. “In the Odyssey,” 
the author says, ‘‘Homer may be likened to a sinking sun, whose 
grandeur remains without its intensity ;” but he hastens to add: “If 
I speak of old age, it is nevertheless the old age of Homer.” Not only 
Greek, but also Roman and Hebrew literature, are laid under contri- 
bution. The reader will find scattered through the book not a few 
pieces of literary criticism which will repay a careful reading. 


WALTER GOODNOW EVERETT. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


Providence, R. I. 


Essay ON THE BasEs OF THE Mystic KNowLeEpGE. By E. 
Recgyac, Doctor of Letters. Translated by Sara Carr 
Upton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 
xi+ 287. $2.50. 

Wir due deductions for obvious Roman Catholic influences, it is 
probably correct to class this work as one of the many witnesses to the 
so-called spiritual reaction in France, a movement that has accom- 
plished much already, and from which more possibly may be hoped. 
The movement itself does not seem to me to have justified expectations 
that were once formed about it in connection with pure philosophy ; 
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but for the border land of Cudturgeschichte that everywhere impinges 
upon philosophy, despite ill-defined boundaries, it has proved no small 
blessing. As contributing to this general result, Dr. Récéjac’s achieve- 
ment assures him of his fair share of praise. For, on the whole, this 
Essay is the best systematic, as distinguished from historical, considera- 
tion of the subject available now. It ought to be added that the trans- 
lation is unusually good. 

The work is divided into three principal parts, entitled respectively 
the “‘ Absolute,” ‘‘ Symbols,” and the “ Heart.” Under the “ Abso- 
lute’’ are considered the various attitudes of mind toward the Absolute ; 
and the mystic consciousness, offering a capital section on philosophi- 
cal and religious mysticism. The second part, dealing with “Symbols,” 
originates in the author’s definition of mysticism: ‘‘ Mysticism is the 
tendency to draw near to the Absolute in moral union by symbolic 
means’”’ (p. 64). The subjects reviewed are inspiration (including the 
identity of reason and inspiration; the intellectual transcendence 
called inspiration; reason; and the divine Word); and symbolism 
(including mystical expression; mystic intuition; mystic alienation ; 
and degraded forms of mysticism). This portion forms, as it were, the 
keystone of the discussion. Under the “ Heart” we have an original 
presentation, first, of the Absolute and freedom, where special empha- 
sis is laid upon the relation of mysticism to morals; and, secondly, 
almost as a pendant, the ethical function of symbols. This outline 
may serve to show the systematic and highly suggestive, not to say 
important, character of the Zssay. 

Throughout, the work is marked by masterly analysis, such as we 
have been accustomed to expect in French treatises; so much so, 
indeed, that, if the initial criticism of other points of view, with its 
positive implications, be granted, the rest follows inevitably. 

Yet this portion illustrates clearly the pervading defects of the 
book. Dr. Récéjac treats the facts of experience from which mysti- 
cism springs as if they were “in-themselves” (in the Kantian sense); 
although, despite himself, he is compelled to view them occasionally as 
elements integral to a larger whole. For this reason his presupposi- 
tions happen to be rather paradoxical. They consist (1) of a series of 
criticisms—criticism upon Kant and rationalism, upon science and 
dogmatism (e. g., pp. 22, 28, 33, 38, 44, 122-3) —which, while accept- 
able as such, immediately transform themselves into fresh dogmas; (2) 
of a group of dogmas that tend to neutralize each other (e. g., pp. 36, 
39: 40, 47, 53, 73, 108, 245, 279). Asto the criticism of other systems, 
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Kant never taught that “we have the power to ¢hink distinctly the 
unknowable . . . . although without any sort of empirical determina- 
tions” (p. 22). If he had thought so, the Dialectic would have been 
unnecessary. No “rationalist,” not even Hume, held that “the value 
of knowledge lies in the exclusion of the will” (p. 28). A systematic 
account of experience would have been impossible on such terms. It 
is not true to history to say that “ dogmatism is animated by the hope 
of discovering original being whence all things proceed logically and 
really” (p. 33). Read “substance” for “ being,” and the truth begins 
to appear. On the other hand, the inference our author draws from 
such statements is correct. He bends his energy to show that these 
standpoints leave a certain residuum unexplained, and this he holds to 
be the peculiar sphere of mysticism. Here he at once lapses, and 
necessarily so, into the serried dogmatism of the doctrines to which he 
has so justly taken exception. 

His “ universal mysticism” (p. 5) involves a return to the medizval 
attitude which substitutes “fat for the copula” (p. 11), and to the 
uncritical analytic of the seventeenth century—‘“the understanding 
does not include all the facts of consciousness in the field of its discur- 
sive work” (p. 7). To these errors, results possibly of a Roman Catholic 
environment, one cannot but refer the strange affirmations that often 
stagger the reader : “ Mysticism claims to be able to know the unknow- 
able without help from dialectics” (p. 7), yet “there is nothing in 
mysticism whereby to extend experience” (p. 24; cf pp. 31 f.). Cate- 
gories, as “forms,” are opposed to “such wholly interior acts as I will, 
I ought, I am” (p. 39)—as if these were not themselves categories. 
“* Mystic experience is neither the work of the senses nor of the under- 
standing” (p. 40), yet it trusts “in the rationality of desire” (p. 53), 
and holds that “only in nature is God possible for us and appreciable 
by us” (p. 65). Obviously the senses and the understanding have 
nothing to do with nature! Again, “the paths of science and mysti- 
cism never meet at any point” (p. 47), yet “‘the scientific Infinite has its 
own prestige of superstition, and its own mysticism” (p. 74). Further, 
“a man, iv himself alone, is worth the whole order of empirical things ”’ 
(p. 279)—as if there ever were or could be such a forlorn being! 
These, and many like them, are direct issues from the basal fallacy of 
the work—a denial of the unknowable, but with a relative affirmation 
(constantly contradicted in the text, however) that the unknowable 
furnishes the basis of mysticism (cf pp. 19, 24, 32, 119-21). No 
doubt some palliative may be extracted from the astonishing admissions 
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made from time to time. ‘Mystic consciousness can be only 
imperfectly realized” (p. 129); the Infinite is “him” (p. 133); “the 
principle of this intuition is no other than the active intellect” (p. 
149); “freedom in man is only trying its wings” (p. 193); “ practi- 
cally and definitively there is no apparition of the Absolute except in 
the human personality ” (p. 218). 

The truth is that the work, though admirable as an analytic of mys- 
tic elements, abounds too much in unelaborated suggestions which, by 
their very lack of elaboration, have missed integration. The author 
has not thought through to any tangible and operative conclusions. 
Nevertheless some good points are scored, to which I can but refer 
(ce. g.. pp. 8, 87, 95, 114-18, 157, 176, 186, 274). The best of them 
possibly is the epigram, “The Absolute is person raised to the nth 
power” (p. 198). The positive errors are few: “ objectivate”’ for “ objec- 
tify” (p. 15), the misspelling of Whitney’s name (p. 121, note), and the 
misreading of the title of Fouillée’s great work (p. 239, note). Far 
more serious are the occasiona] lapses into what comes perilously near 
meaninglessness: “irruption” (p. 127); the “unconditioned and 
unknowable Absolute” which yet manifests itself as “human” (pp. 
130, 131); the unmitigated individualism of mysticism (p. 143); the 
fanciful account of modesty (pp. 228 f.); and the weird natural history 
of enthusiasm, as it might be called (pp. 250 f.). Some idea of these 
defects that mar a somewhat unusual performance may be gathered 
from the following statement, which is typical: ‘The Absolute, 
according to the mystic hypothesis, makes answer to the appeals of 
moral Desire ; and it is the Absolute itself which is posited, by means 
of Grace, under purer and better-chosen symbols than it would have 
been possible for Freedom to have given to herself” (p. 243). The 
atmosphere of this hardly serves to sustain the modern man. He asks 


for sustenance and is given gas—after its kind. 


R. M. WENLEY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TuHRouGH NaturE To Gop. By Joun Fiske. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. Pp. xv+194. $1. 
Tuis little book is similar in standpoint and mode of presentation 

to its predecessors, Zhe Destiny of Man and The Idea of God, but it 
makes the impression that the author finds it increasingly easy to use 
the language of Christian theism for the expression of his thought. 
The book contains three essays, the first on ‘‘ The Mystery of Evil,” 
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previously published in the Atlantic Monthly ; the second, ‘‘ The Cosmic 
Roots of Love and Self-Sacrifice,” originally delivered as the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at Harvard, 1895 ; the third, “‘The Everlasting Reality 
of Religion.” 

The first essay presents the familiar consideration that knowledge 
of evil is essential to the development of moral character, but supplies 
new illustrations from the general evolutionary process. The second 
essay urges, in opposition to Huxley’s famous Romanes lecture, the 
argument that the cosmic process has, after all, its ethical side in spite 
of its seeming cruelty and relentless struggle for existence. Family 
life is the source of love and self-sacrifice, and this is a part of the 
cosmic process. The effect of the lengthening of infancy, which Mr. 
Fiske has previously brought to notice, is again forcibly stated. 
The third essay attempts to find in the doctrine of evolution an 
entirely new argument for theism. Starting with the general con- 
ception of life as response to environment, we find that at an early 
period of human life the soul began to put itself into relation with a 
supposed ethical world not visible to the senses. This fact is the most 
important in human development. If this “is a relation of which only 
the subjective term is real and the objective term is non-existent, it is 
something utterly without precedent in the whole history of creation.” 
It would be to suppose that in this case progress was achieved, not by 
adjustment to reality, but by adjustment to non-reality. But the 
argument in this form would surely prove too much, and applied at 
various times in the past would have justified many a hard-dying 
superstition. The fact that an unseen ethical world has become a 
reality for the human mind is certainly a fact of prime importance in 
determining our theory of the mind, and hence our theory of that 
reality of which the mind is the crowning expression ; but it is too short 
and easy a method to assume that every belief valuable to human 


progress has an objective correlate. 


J. H. Turts. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


AsPECTS OF RELIGIOUS AND SCIENTIFIC THouGHT. (The Eversley 
Series.) By RicHarp Hott Hutton. London: Macmil- 
lan & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 
xi+425. $1.50. 

THE title “ Aspects”’ indicates precisely the strength and the limita- 
tions of this book. There is no logical construction of a theological 
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system in this collection of articles from the Spectator. They give fifty or 
more random points of view, for the most part controversial, reveal- 
ing the author’s own doctrine only so far as it comes out in refutation 
of this or that writer who comes under his review. For the past thirty 
years every writer of note who has ventured to discuss religious topics 
has had to run the gauntlet of the searching criticism of the Spectator. 
Professors Clifford, Tyndall, Huxley, Sidgwick, Jowett, and Wace; 
Drs. Martineau and Abbott; Canons Liddon and Kingsley; Car- 
dinal Newman; Messrs. Gladstone, John Morley, Herbert Spencer, 
Frederic Harrison, John Stuart Mill, George MacDonald, Matthew 
Arnold, Clough, Tennyson, Browning, and a host of lesser lights, are 
called to account for the faith, or lack of faith, that isin them. Such 
subjects as “Creeds and Worship,” “The Various Causes of Scepti- 
cism,” “The Spiritual Fatigue of the World,” “God and Ideas of 
God,” “The Limits of Free Will,” “Inspiration,” ‘ Atonement,” 
“‘Natural and Supernatural,” “Science and Mystery,” ‘“ Reasonable 
Prayer,” are lighted up with shrewd spiritual insight and happy liter- 
ary expression. i 

The author’s own position is unique and suggestive. A man ofthe 
most positive faith, to whom what he said of Browning was applicable, 
“ He believed, from his heart, that Christ revealed God, and was person- 
ally the divine son of God, in a sense a great deal deeper and a great deal 
more vivid and personal than most orthodox Christians ;” who says, “I 
am not ashamed to feel far more sympathy with the nobler aspects of 
unbelief than with the ignobler and shiftier aspects of so-called faith ;” 
one who prizes the recital of a creed as an act of intellectual worship 
which fortifies the soul, yet who favors the frank confession by all 
thinking laymen of the points on which they find difficulty in accept- 
ing creeds ; one who finds the truest explanation of the shortcomings 
of skepticism in our generation in the faults of the orthodoxy of the 
previous generation ; a man who delights in the keenest intellectual 
gymnastics, yet deprecates the tendency to “habitual inhabiting of a 
merely intellectual world;” a believer in miracle, yet who refuses to 
pin his faith to every particular event supposed to be such; a strenu- 
ous antagonist of every form of unbelief, yet so unwilling to call any 
man an atheist that he says: “To speak of those who do not themselves 
see God as ‘living without God in the world’ is itself atheism. You 
might as well suppose that before the atmosphere was recognized as 
having weight and substance, men who did not know the difference 
between it and a vacuum lived without the air they breathed ;”’ he is 
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admirably fitted to lead the reader through the intricate labyrinth of 
recent religious speculation into the promised land of a faith at once 
intellectually clear and spiritually deep. 

The man who can afford but few books should never buy a sketchy 
book of any kind. The man who wishes to make his theological 
library complete cannot afford to leave out this book of contemporary 
controversial comment on the most significant spiritual movements of 


the last third of the nineteenth century. 
WILLIAM DEWITT Hype. 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE, 
Brunswick, Me. 


GRIECHISCHE GOTTERLEHRE, in ihren Grundziigen dargestellt. 
Von Otto GILBerT. Leipzig: Verlag von Eduard Avenarius, 
1898. Pp. iii+ 516. M. Io. 

Herz is a work of erudition and imagination all compact, and it 
would be no easy thing to say which of the two predominates. Cer- 
tainly no more venturesome excursion into the upper air of old Greek 
thought has recently been made, nor has any earlier aéronaut taken in 
more ballast. Since Max Miiller determined that mythology was a 
mere disease of language, and so unlocked the secret of the universal 
sun-myth—a solution in good part anticipated by Theagenes of 
Megara four and twenty centuries ago—we have had nothing 
more consistent and thoroughgoing than this theogony of Otto 
Gilbert. 

Short work he makes of the crass old mythology: “Es hat keine 
Gétter gegeben, die auf der Erde sich umhergetrieben, am irdischen 
Weine sich berauscht, auf irdischen Bécken und Stieren geritten, mit 
irdischen Dingen Spiel und Unfug getrieben haben Das 
Leben der Gétter ist ein himmlisches: am Himmel ziehen sie ihre 
Bahnen; aus der Héhe des Himmels offenbaren sie sich 
Mythen sind Erzahlungen von den Geschehnissen seiner Gétter, die 
‘heiligen Geschichten’ von den Personen des Himmels.” (P. 3.) 

In short, the religion of the oldest Hellene is a pure Himmels- 
glaube. He regards the blue vault above him asa divine person, from 
whom all blessings flow and all bane as well; for Heaven himself is 
ruled by two eternally warring powers, Darkness and Light. This is 
the Hellenic trinity : the Heaven-Father (Zeis warjp) and his offspring, 
Darkness and Light, two persons manifest in many forms and under 
many names ; and about this trinity revolves the total life of heaven. 
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Man watches the play of these heavenly powers and translates it all in 
terms of his own terrene experience ; and this is mythology. Instead 
of raising mortals to the skies he draws his deities down. And yet 
the exponent of this pure Himme/sg/aude cannot forbear the trite obser- 
vation: “ Nicht Gott hat die Menschen nach seinem Bilde: der 
Mensch hat die Gétter nach seivem Bilde geschaffen.” 

To reviewa work like this within our limits and with any thorough- 
ness is out of the question ; it is too original for that, and too close- 
packed with matter. The author does not even take time to indicate 
his post or quality (only he must not be mistaken for Gustav Gilbert 
of the Staatsalterthiimer); and, without a word of preface, and with but 
a page for contents and abbreviations together, he plunges into his 
subject, and reserves at last but eight pages for a too meager index. 
Following a brief introductory chapter on “Mythologie” comes an 
Allgemeiner Theil, with chapters on “ Weltanschauung,” ‘“ Mytho- 
genie,” “ Mythopoesie,” and “ Zeitauffassung ;” and this is followed by 
a Spezieller Theil, comprising chapters on “ Himmel und Erde,” 
“Dunkel und Licht,” “Dunkel,” “Sonne,” ‘ Nacht,” ‘ Mond,” 
“Sonne und Mond,” and “ Géttersysteme.” 

In the first part Gilbert sketches with a bold, free hand the evolu- 
tion of religion as he conceives it on the lines above indicated, while 
in the second he has given us a new theogony— alluring in its boldness 
and originality, but suspicious in its very symmetry. No polygonal 
masonry was ever more perfectly jointed than this mosaic of gods, 
among whom the simple student of Homer and Hesiod finds so 
many misfits. Even the philological mythology with its easy equa- 
tions is less smooth. There is but one Himme/sgott— Zeus, lord of 
the egis (or storm-cloud) and the thunderbolt; but he has a double. 
Poseidon is only another Zeus, originally bearing the same name 
(Poseidon = Poti-dan, i. e., Zeus in his relation to the heavenly wet !). 
So there is one mother-god, Gaia, of whom Demeter, Dione, Themis, 
Leto, and all the heavenly harem are but so many doubles — thus vindi- 
cating the Olympian morality which has suffered in the poets’ hands. 
This process of reduction is the key to the work. Orpheus, for exam- 
ple, “ist der gestorbene aber nicht im Tode gehaltene Dionysos 
selbst” (p. 306). ‘‘Hermes und Pan sind von Haus aus identisch” 
(p. 231)—a fact mercifully hidden from Praxiteles and his colleagues of 
the chisel. So Hermes is but another Hades; and indeed Hermes- 
Hades is his style in the new theogony until we are led up to a 
Hermes-Pan-Hades as “der echt hellenische Dunkelgott.” And in 
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this connection it may be noted that Gilbert regards the Homeric 
hymn to Hermes as the weightiest authority on the history of old 
Greek religion which has come down to us. 

We cannot dwell on our author’s handling of the “Géttersysteme” 
(chap. xii), but he maintains stoutly (as against Ernst Curtius) that the 
ground-stock of the Greek gods is of Hellenic origin. Zeus- 
Poseidon, Gaia-Hestia-Demeter, Hermes-Hades, Helios-Apollon, 
Kore-Athene-Persephone (this last equation may surprise the reader) 
are old Hellenic gods, and in spite of manifold foreign influences 
have in the core and in all their main features remained Hellenic. 
On the other hand, Kronos, the sun-god Zeus, Rhea, and Hera are 
Creto-Phrygian ; Demeter, Thessalian; Ares, Artemis, Dionysus, 
Scytho-Thracian ; Hephezstus and Prometheus (possibly Athene as 
well), Tyrrhenian ; Aphrodite alone of Phcenician stock, though already 
in the Homeric poems completely Hellenized. 

Of all these but one has profoundly influenced the development 
of Greek religion, and that is the Phrygio-Thracian sun-god Dionysus, 
who has imported into Greek thought the idea of the son of God 
dying, but in his death prevailing over hell (“‘ Dionysos hat Hdlle und 
Tod iiberwunden und ist damit fiir alle Herzen der leuchtende Hoff- 
nungsstern geworden”). Erwin Rohde, whose Psyche is a far nobler 
contribution to the history of religious thought in Greece, had already 
found the spring of all Greek AZystk, not in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
but in the Dionysiac religion, in whose ecstatic rapture the human 
spirit burst its prison-house and man became god (Religion der 
Griechen, p. 21). If Gilbert has grasped this higher spiritual concep- 
tion and interpreted it in terms rather too sacred for us, the pagan in 
him verges on the dithyrambic in praise of the Dionysus we have 
always known. Few of the poets have sung the sunny wine-god in 
strains that rise above our author’s glowing prose (pp. 312 f.); but, 
indeed, the poetic note is not infrequent with him. 

The bane of the book is over-symmetry. As mythology is nothing 
but the adventures of the heavenly powers as seen by the human eye 
and reported in human speech, so worship is only those adventures 
dramatized. ‘ Der Cult ist die mimische Darstellung der himmlischen 
Vorgange, die dramatische Auffiihrung der Gétterhandlungen.” The 
generalization is entirely too broad. Again, of the wondrous works of 
art which Homer ascribes to Hephestus we are told: “ Es kann keinem 
Zweifel unterliegen, dass hier nicht von irdischen Werken die Rede ist, 
sondern von jenen himmlischen Wolkengebilden in denen und 
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zwischen denen die Gétter selbst wandelten und thaten.” And Achilles’ 
shield is cited in illustration. Now, this is simply preposterous ; the 
scenes on the shield are (with one sole exception) purely human and 
mundane, while the processes as well as the subjects are actual 
Mycenean. 

For so sumptuous a book and so learned the proof-reading is aston- 
ishingly bad. 


J. IRvinc ManatTt. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


Providence, R. I. 


AUTHORITY AND ARCHAOLOGY, SACRED AND PROFANE: Essays on 
the Relation of Monuments to Biblical and Classical Litera- 
ture. By S. R. Driver, D.D.; Ernest A. Garpner, M.A.; 
F. Li. GrirritH, M.A.; F. HAVERFIELD, M.A.; A. C. HEApD- 
LAM, B.D.; D. G. Hocartu, M.A. Edited by Davin G. 
Hocartu. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1899. Pp. xvi+440. $5. 

TuIs is a very useful volume. In a series of essays it discusses the 
effect of recent archeological discoveries upon the trustworthiness of 
biblical and classical writers. Such summaries of results should be 
welcome aids to the general Bible student. Even scholars may find 
valuable information here, if not in their own, at least in adjoining 
fields. It was a happy idea to bring together in one book the 
chief results of archeological research in Hebrew, Egyptian, Assyrio- 
Babylonian, Greek, Roman, and Christian antiquity. In the main, the 
purpose has been well accomplished. 

It must have been somewhat of a task to find a suitable title to cover 
such a collection of essays. But Mr. Hogarth has been singularly infe- 
licitous in his choice. “Authority and archeology” is bad ; “ sacred 
and profane” is worse. Archeology is defined by the editor as “the 
science of the treatment of the material remains of the human past.” 
These “material remains” are placed over against the “literary 
remains” or “‘ documents of letters.”” Yet the whole cuneiform litera- 
ture, the hieroglyphic inscriptions, and even the written papyri, are 
classed as ‘“‘ material remains.” A version of the deluge myth is pre- 
_served by Berosus, Alexander Polyhistor, and Eusebius; another is 
inscribed on a clay tablet. The former is counted as a literary docu- 
ment, the latter as material remains. Is there not something palpably 
artificial in this distinction? There is a vast field of material remains 
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expressing human intelligence in other ways than by the symbolism of 
letters. This field belongs legitimately to archeology. But it is not 
apparent why this science should claim one part of literature while 
excluding another. Mesha’s stone belongs to the material remains of 
antiquity. But the inscription upon it is just as much a literary docu- 
ment as the parallel narrative in the book of Kings. A book which 
has been covered by a heap of dirt, and happens to have been written 
on clay, is not less a book than one which has only been covered by 
library dust and happens to have been printed on paper. 

These comments upon the title in no way, however, affect the value 
of the essays. Professor Driver’s contribution is extensive enough to 
form a volume of its own. And this volume should be in the hands 
of every pastor and teacher, were it only for the excellent translations 
it contains of such inscriptions as the Babylonian creation and deluge 
stories, the Merenptah inscription, the Marseilles tablet, the Mesha 
inscription, the references to Israel in Assyrian annals, the Nabunaid 
Chronicle, the Sinjirli inscriptions, and various Nabatean, Palmyrene, 
and Phoenician inscriptions. Nowhere else is there so handy a collec- 
tion of these important writings in English. Professor Driver’s atti- 
tude is one that should command respect and confidence. He is 
conservative in the best sense. No item of cherished belief is likely to 
be thrown away by him if it has even the most precarious chance of jus- 
tifying its existence. Often he will leave the reader to draw his own 
conclusion rather than even suggest what the necessary inference 
must be. Thus the question whether the patriarchs were historic per- 
sonages is left hanging in the air. All the more weight attaches to the 
results boldly stated. ‘ The early narratives of Genesis,” he says, “are 
not, in our sense of the term, historical” (p. 35). He thinks that the 
monuments have brought the four kings of Genesis, chap. 14, into the 
light of history, and shown us that they were contemporaries, and that 
three of them ruled where they are said to have ruled. This is 
affirming toomuch. Kudur Lagamar has not yet been found. Eri-ékua 
and Tudchula are not represented as kings. That Amraphel is Cham- 
murabi is far from certain. The inscriptions on which the suspected 
names occurred are not earlier than the Persian period. Kuenen states 
the real difficulties with the Joseph story more convincingly than 
Driver. Even the identification of Pithom with Tell el Maskhuta I 
hold with Revillout to be quite doubtful. On the other hand, the 
identification of the Aperiu with the Hebrews is, as it seems to me, too 
lightly set aside. It is quite possible that the Aperiu represent Ibrim, 
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which may mean “nomads.” Occasionally these nomads would be 
pressed into service. The Chabiri of the Amarna tablets may be 
the cuneiform rendering of the same general designation of the “‘ wan- 
derers,” those who pass from place to place, the Bedawin. The 
Merenptah inscription clearly presents “Israel’’ as living in Syria. The 
term probably indicates a Palestinian tribe afterward giving its name 
to a congeries of tribes. One misses in the discussion of the exodus a 
consideration of Winckler’s important hypothesis as to the northwest 
Arabian Musri being the original home of some of those tribes that 
worshiped at Sinai and afterward became a constituent part of the Bene 
Israel. As Professor Driver is inclined to the view that Sinai was east 
of the Alanitic Gulf, there was additional reason for considering 
Winckler’s hypothesis. It affects the later history also. The second 
chapter is called “The Kings and After,” but the “after” receives 
scant attention. Yet the evidence of the monuments has had much to 
do with exposing the untrustworthiness of that construction of post- 
exilic history which meets us in the chronicler and Daniel, and there 
are many questions in this realm on which it would have been interest- 
ing to have Professor Driver’s views. While the judicious criticism of 
Professor Sayce may profitably be heeded, not only by this brilliant 
scholar, but also by many of his indignant critics who do the same 
things, it should not be forgotten that science is advanced as much by 
the opening up of new vistas, by the bringing together of fresh mate- 
rial for comparison, by bold conjecture and audacious reconstruction, 
as by the careful, sifting process of criticism in which Professor Driver 
is a master. 

Part second deals with “Classical Authority,” and under this head 
discusses “‘ Egypt and Assyria,” “Prehistoric Greece,” “ Historic Greece,” 
and ‘‘ The Roman World.”’ Mr. Griffith, as might be expected, treats in 
an admirable manner the relative value of the information concerning 
Egypt which we possess through Herodotus and the Manethonian frag- 
ments, and that secured through the native literature. There are 
numerous observations that are of value to the student in this essay, 
though the author’s faithfulness to the general plan of the work deprives 
the reader of that clear-cut sketch of the progress of Egyptology of 
which the graphic and discriminating account of the labors of Aker- 
blad, Young, and Champollion gives so fine a promise. It is of 
interest to notice that Mr. Griffith accepts the identification of J on 
the tomb at Nagadeh as Menes. The Assyriological part of Mr. Grif- 
fith’s paper is less satisfactory. 
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An excellent piece of work is Mr. Hogarth’s chapter on “ Prehis- 
toric Greece.” His conclusion that “we have probably to deal with a 
total period of civilization in the A°’gean not much shorter than in the 
Nile valley,” well illustrates the revolution wrought by archeological 
research in this field. It was Eduard Meyer, that prince of historians, 
who first clearly discerned the bearing of the facts brought to light by 
Schliemann and his successors. Authority is, of course, represented 
chiefly by Homer. One would have been grateful to Mr. Hogarth for 
a succinct account, in this place, of the present status of the Homeric 
question. The reader does not get a clear conception of how far 
archeological study has thrown light upon the date and composition 
of the poems. 

Professor Gardner’s essay on “ Historic Greece” is a masterly treat- 
ment of the material remains of post-Mycenzan Greece. The methods 
as well as the results are here set forth with a lucidity, strength, and 
dignity calculated to convince the student that classical archeology 
is not only an indispensable adjunct to the study of classical litera- 
ture, but also a model for students of the material remains of other 
peoples. 

This impression is greatly strengthened by the splendid contribu- 
tion made by Mr. Haverfield. He points out the striking fact that, 
while for our knowledge of the Roman republic we depend almost 
exclusively on literary sources, the bulk of our information concerning 
the Roman empire is derived from material remains. That archeology 
should be our chief guide for the so-called prehistoric period is less 
strange. Mr. Haverfield thinks that the Italian tribes drove the Ligu- 
rian population out of the Po valley some twelve or fourteen centuries. 
before the Christian era. The Etruscan immigration from the Ajgean 
he regards as later than the Mycenzan age. If Eduard Meyer is right 
in identifying the Tursa appearing in the time of Merenptah, in the 
thirteenth century, with the Tyrrhenians-Etruscans, a much earlier date 
must be assumed both for the Latin invasion from the north and the 
Etruscan from the east. While indicating that archeology has strength- 
ened the presumption that a nucleus of fact occasionally lies behind a 
legend, he wisely remarks that it does not follow that there is such a 
basis everywhere. “Such coincidents between fact and legend are, 
after all, little more than encouragements to the explorer.” Mr. 
Haverfield shows in an interesting manner, by the aid of epigraphical 
material, the extent of local self-government accorded by Rome to the 
provinces, and how this policy of home rule was only checked by the 
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extension of the Italian town system, which was of a superior type, 
through the western provinces. 

Part third deals with “Christian Authority.” It is divided into 
three chapters, on “The Early Church,” “ Remains in Phrygia,” and 
“The Catacombs at Rome.”” Mr. Headlam seeks “to estimate the gain 
accruing to our knowledge and conception of early Christianity from 
archeological discovery.” The attention is first turned to the Greek 
papyri. The Rainer fragment, the gospel and apocalypse of Peter, 
the Oxyrhynchus Logia, the Ze//, and the “ enrolment” documents are 
introduced. Everywhere the writer’s conservative attitude is seen. 
Even Ramsay’s flimsy apologetic structure is allowed to furnish a cor- 
roboration of Luke. The conclusion reached is that we learn little, if 
anything, which is new concerning the life of Jesus or the apostolic 
age from the literary and monumental remains which have been 
recently discovered. Nevertheless they contribute much indirectly by 
filling in the background to Christianity during the first and second 
centuries of the Christian era. The provincial administration of 
the empire, the worship of the emperor, and the pagan organizations 
for religious worship are understood mainly through archeological 
material. 

The discussion of the Phrygian epitaphs is drawn chiefly from 
Ramsay’s Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, and is a valuable summary 
for those who have not the original work at hand. The large num- 
ber of inscriptions found in this district of Asia Minor belong to 
the second century, and show the extent, status, and ideas of 
Christianity in this locality in a most interesting way. The famous 
epitaph of Avircius, dating from about 200 A. D., is well discussed, 
and is held to be Christian, against Ficker and Harnack, probably 
correctly. 

The last chapter deals instructively with the catacombs at Rome, 
which Mr. Headlam holds were excavated by the Roman Christians for 
burial places, beginning as early as 100 A. D. The work was done by 
a regular order of professional tomb-diggers. The underground ceme- 
tery was not chosen for concealment, but for convenience. The cata- 
combs were used chiefly during the second and third centuries, and 
the inscriptions and paintings throw much light on the Christian ideas, 
rites, practices, and membership of the Roman church. We see how 
the churches were organized as burial societies in order to be able to 
hold property, and also how Christian influences reached the imperial 
family as early as the first century. 
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The book is provided with a good index. It is excellently printed, 
and presented to the public in a very attractive form. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


HANDBUCH DER GESCHICHTE DES ALTEN UND NEUEN BunpEs. I. 
Geschichte des Alten Bundes; ein Handbuch zum geschicht- 
lichen Verstandniss des Alten Testaments. Von Luc. 
THEOL. Dr. C. THomas. Magdeburg: Verlag von S. Biih- 
ling, 1897. Pp. xii+819. M. 9. 

HISTOIRE DU PEUPLE D’IsrAzL. Par C. PIEPENBRING. Stras- 
bourg: Librairie J. Noirel, 1898. Pp.iv+ 730. F. 8. 
History OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. From the Earliest Times to 
the Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. Written for 
Lay Readers. By Cart HernricH CorniLt, Pu.D., S.T.D. 
Translated by W. H. Carruth. Chicago: The Open Court 

Publishing Co., 1898. Pp. 325. $1.50. 

A History OF THE JEWISH PEopLe. During the Babylonian, 
Persian and Greek Periods. By CHARLES Foster Kent, 
Pu.D. With Maps and Chart. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xx+380. $1.25. 


GESCHICHTE DES VoLKES IsRAEL. Von Dr. HERMANN GUTHE. 
(=Grundriss der theologischen Wissenchaften, zweiter Theil, 
dritter Band.) Freiburg i. B. und Tibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1899. Pp. xii+ 326. Bound, M. 7. 

EVIDENTLY interest in the history of the people of Israel is not on 
the wane. Never has the investigation of its problems been more 
active and widespread than within the iast few years. The above- 
named list of works is sufficiently illustrative thereof. The list also 
distinctly attests another important point, viz., that this interest of 
inquiry is spreading beyond the ranks of scholars and professional 
students in biblical and theological lines. At least three out of the 
five books are intended for popular reading. One especially declares 
its raison d’étre to be in the interest of “lay readers.” Professor Kent’s 
History of Israel, of which the present volume is an organic part, is 
meeting with large acceptance among the great body of biblical stu- 
dents and is designed for popular reading. It is interesting also to 
observe that Thomas states in his preface that he writes for the great 
body of teachers in German common and high schools who wish to 
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keep abreast of the best work done in biblical investigation, in order 
to prepare themselves better for the religious education of youth. 
These are significant facts. 

The work of Thomas has many attractive features. It is remark- 
ably full and well-rounded. The setting of the scene is given much 
attention. The history of the ancient world in which Israel’s life was 
passed is narrated in detail. Much space is given to the literature as 
illustrating the life. Two styles of type are employed: a larger, in 
which the main narrative is given; a smaller, in which questions of 
detail and of literary and historical criticism are printed. The page is 
large and clear, and contains a great quantity of matter. The subject 
is pursued down to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. The point of 
view is moderately advanced. While the author, for example, regards 
the patriarchal narratives as legends, he recognizes a historical basis 
in them. Abraham is to him a historical character. Altogether this 
is one of the completest and most useful single-volume histories of 
Israel that have been produced. One thing is curious, the complete 
absence of references to modern writers. In the preface acknowledg- 
ment is made of indebtedness to the best German scholars, but not 
one suggestion to readers as to their discussions appears in the body 
of the book. The plan of the book embraces six grand divisions: (1) 
the age of the patriarchs, (2) the age of Moses, (3) the age of the heroes 
(Judges), (4) the age of the prophets (Samuel to Jeremiah), (5) the 
age of the priests, (6) the age of the scribes. 

Piepenbring has given to French readers the first reasonably satis- 
factory history of Israel in a single volume. The style is simple 
and clear. The point of view is that of modern criticism. The 
author holds that the narrative of Israel’s history may safely be begun 
with the exodus. Abundant references are given to the literature of 
modern German, French, and English investigation. The best feature 
of the book is the series of summaries of the social and religious life 
given at the end of each period. The two defects are the failure satis- 
factorily to present contemporary history and the lack of originality 
in the presentation, exhibited not so much in the absence of new 
solutions of old problems as in the manifest dependence of the author 
upon the writings of other scholars, and the impression thereby created 
that he is simply reproducing the best things that other men have 
written. Perhaps, however, if some other popular writers on the sub- 
ject were equally honest in indicating their sources, the same impres- 
sion would be created. 
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Cornill stands, in some respects, in a class by himself. He com- 
bines originality, which is sometimes paradoxical, with evangelical 
fervor, that passes into mysticism. The three hundred pages in which 
he seeks to portray his theme force him to strike at salient points, to 
omit much, to generalize freely. His powers fit him admirably for 
this task. He has said many clever and suggestive things, often sum- 
ming up epochs in a sentence, or parties and policies in a phrase. But 
there are dangers in this way which he has not escaped. These con- 
sist chiefly in the sacrifice of exactness to originality and effectiveness. 
He falls into extravagance, sometimes, and monotonous overemphasis. 
Almost every biblical hero is “the most ideal figure in all history.” 
Bathsheba is a “‘ demoniac creature.” His Assyriology is not always 
accurate, and the careful student will pick him up in various minor 
slips. His point of view is that of a moderately advanced evangelical 
critic. He holds strenuously to the historical character of Abraham, 
but gives up the other patriarchs to legend. No one can read 
him without profit and stimulation, but he has not produced a 
practical single-volume book which can be recommended to general 
readers as the one with which to begin their acquaintance with 
modern investigations in biblical history. There is a complete 
absence of references of every kind, but a good index. The transla- 
tion does not strike us as altogether accurate, but it is spirited and 
readable. 

Israel in the post-exilic age is beginning to rise before us in some- 
thing like its real greatness. One is tempted at times to fear that the 
enthusiastic delineations of some modern scholars are little more than 
fancy pictures. A// the inspiring ideas, and @// the greatest literature, 
and a// the sublimest aspirations which are Israel’s bequest to the 
future belong, if they are to be believed, to this epoch. It is fitting that 
the latest view in its best elements be presented to the larger world of 
unprofessional students. This service has been performed by Professor 
Kent in his volume on Jewish history from the exile to the Maccabees, 
That he has done it with success all who are familiar with his former 
volumes in this series will hasten to affirm. One may differ from him in 
points of detail and be forced in some cases to question the groundwork 
of his presentation of certain epochs. But his admirable clearness of 
exposition and his employment of the literature of the period to illus- 
trate its life give firmness and broadness to his work, and will open 
the eyes of many readers of the Bible to new meanings in the often 
unintelligible chapters of the later Old Testament writings. In form 
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and adjuncts such as indices, maps, etc., the volume is thoroughly up 
to the modern requirements. 

Guthe’s history is the latest production of German scholarship. It 
belongs to the series which contains Cornill’s /wtroduction and Ben- 
zinger’s Arch@ology. It is thoroughly abreast of the most modern 
views. It may be said to represent radical scholarship. In it is cov- 
ered the entire range of Israel’s history to the last fall of Jerusalem in 
135 A.D. This broad field is handled in brief space, not by empha- 
sizing great epochs, as does Cornill, but by concise and condensed 
discussions. There are ninety-four sections organized under three 
main headings: (1) from the beginnings of the people of Israel to the 
kingdom of David, (2) Israel under kings, (3) the Jewish community 
(das Judenthum). To each section is prefixed a body of special refer- 
ences for more detailed study. Nowhere else has so much material for 
students been packed into so little space. Guthe’s is not a book of 
genius and insight like that of Wellhausen, but it is more practical. 
Students will find it a better basis for further investigations. This is 
not to say that it does not contain much original work and new points 
of view. Perhaps the most striking thing is its assignment of Israel’s 
absorption of Canaanite culture and religion, including the formation 
of the legends of the patriarchs, to the period between Solomon and 
the dynasty of Omri. On the whole the book seeins a somewhat curi- 
ous combination of wholesome skepticism and bold acceptance of 
advanced positions without adequate grounds. 

One may conclude with two remarks: (1) There is a substantial 
unity reached by these scholars in the main points of Israelitish his- 
tory. One does not find anything particularly new in these books. 
The variety lies in the mode of presentation, the emphasis, the breadth 
of view. (2) On the other hand, in a few points there is difference of 
opinion. One school of investigators seems to regard its task as 
unfinished, as demanding further radical reconstructions of the history 
and literature of Israel. There are others who regard this as unwar- 
ranted and an unhealthy straining after novelties. They are calling a 
halt and suggesting the folly of the abuse of good critical principles. 
These varying tendencies illustrate themselves in the attitudes taken 
by the writers of these works toward two debatable fields in Old 
Testament history. One of these fields is the patriarchal age. Guthe 
is the only writer who refuses any real historical character to the 
narratives of the patriarchs. The others find more or less history 
there. Another field is the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. Did 
Nehemiah precede Ezra or vice versa? It is interesting to observe 
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that, attractive as is the new view which places Ezra after Nehemiah, 
only Kent and Guthe accept it. Evidently it is not yet accredited 
among biblical scholars. Especially significant is the conclusion of 
Marti on this pointin his article “ Chronology” in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica. He decides against the new view chiefly on the ground of 
Ed. Meyer’s investigations. Wellhausen’s latest, somewhat petulant, 
utterance that he is getting too old to keep up with the new critical 
theories will find an echo in many circles of scholars, who prefer the 
solid acquisitions of established investigation conducted on sound 
principles to the more brilliant discoveries of advanced scholars whose 
dependence is too often upon their own subjective conceptions, whether 
in textual, literary, or historical lines. 


GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Book oF Josnua: Polychrome Edition. By Rev. W.H. BeEn- 
nETT, M.A., Professor of Old Testament Languages and 
Literature in Hackney and New Colleges, London. Eleven 
full-page and twenty-five smaller Illustrations. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.; London: James Clarke & Co., 1899. 
Pp. viili+93. $1.25. 

THE translation is an excellent rendering into modern English. 
It is sometimes rather startling, ¢. g., 10:14: “So Joshua massacred 
the inhabitants of the whole land .... he ‘devoted’ every living 
creature.” Again it is often luminous, ¢. g., 10:42: “Joshua con- 
quered their land in a single season” (R. V., “at one time”). Words 
presumably implied in the original are added with some freedom. A 
notable instance is 17:18: “ Ye shall have the hill country of Gilead.” 
Such words as Negeb, Arabah, Shéol, Joshua ben-Nun are left in the 
original, as being more intelligible than the colorless translations. 

The book is divided into two main divisions: (1) “‘ The Conquest,” 
chaps. 1-12, (2) “The Division of the Land,” chaps. 13-24. Each of 
these is subdivided into paragraphs with appropriate headings. 

The text is that of the “Sacred Books of the Old Testament,” 
edited by Paul Haupt. It often follows the LXX, especially in omis- 
sions. Chap. 20: 4—6a,¢ is the most notable omission. The critical 
marks are a masterpiece of ingenuity. They are so unobtrusive as not 
at all to interfere with the reading of the text, yet so suggestive as to 
indicate immediately the nature of the emendation. The Polychrome 
Bible has shown the fine possibilities of typography to express thought 
in the most compact form. 
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The date, authorship, and composition of the Hexateuch are not 
discussed in this volume, beyond a brief summary. Three sets of 
redactions are assumed: RJE, RD, RP. By the use of nine colors 
and italics, fourteen different indications of authorship are obtained. 
It has not been felt by scholars in general that J and E can be dis- 
tinguished in Joshua, although the composite character of JE is evident. 
Professor Bennett, however, has endeavored to divide most of the 
narratives between the two writers. In some cases he has indicated 
earlier strata within the documents. RD and RP follow generally the 
usual lines. The last verse is assigned to RP instead of E, as most 
scholars, chiefly on the ground that any reference to an Aaronic priest- 
hood should be removed from E. This suggests the constant danger 
of the petitio principii to which the literary analysis is exposed. 

The notes are chiefly textual and archeological. The scope of the 
work probably precludes the consideration of theological problems, but 
one would expect a fuller treatment of questions of historicity. A 
valuable feature is the alphabetical list of cities, with general location 
and, where possible, identification and modern equivalent. The illus- 
trations of towns and sites are good. 

Some interesting notes are as follows: Jerusalem=City of Safety 
(not peace); 10:12 indicates a time before noon, and the prayer is, 
““May God give us victory before the sun sets;” the cities of refuge 
were ancient sanctuaries; 5:2 records the ¢stitution of circumcision 
by Joshua (!); 17:14-18 indicates, in the emended text, that the 
Manassites conquered Gilead from the west; 22:33, 34 omit mention 
of the half tribe of Manasseh, and where it appears elsewhere in the 
chapter it is an addition. 

The work contains an excursus of eight pages on the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, with a number of illustrations. This is one of the best brief 
presentations of the subject, and has the merit of avoiding rash identi- 


fications and conclusions. 


THEO. G. SOARES. 
GALESBURG, ILL. 


Das Buch DER Konice (Reg. III, IV). Untersuchung seiner 
Bestandteile und seines litterarischen und geschichtlichen 
Characters. Von Dr. Cart HouzuHey, Privatdozent an der 
Universitat Miinchen. Miinchen: Lentner’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1899. Pp. viii+63. M. 1.40. 


Tus straightforward and clearly written investigation into the 
books of Kings affords an excellent orientation in the general problems 
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of these books, as well as an admirable introduction into the methods 
and results of modern critical study of the Old Testament. That the 
beginner in the investigation of problems of criticism can have no 
better starting-point than these books has not been recognized as it 
deserves. At the same time they offer an unequaled opportunity for 
attacking the historical and archeological problems. Holzhey frankly 
allows that he contributes little that is new to the discussion of these 
matters ; his results do not differ in the main from those presented in 
the writings of Kuenen or Driver. He argues for a pre-exilic book of 
Kings which has been worked over by an exilic priestly writer about 
545 B.C. The most interesting parts of his discussion are (1) that 
in which he maintains on good grounds that the Elijah stories are in 
their present form much later than has been ordinarily thought, and 
(2) the grounding of the special theological and historical character- 
istics of the canonical books of Kings in the conditions of the exile, 
particularly in the reflections roused in the minds of the pious by the 
contemplation of Babylonian civilization and the comparison of it 
with their own. The large treatment which Holzhey gives suggests, 
however, the absolute necessity of more detailed investigation of the 
various conclusions reached. Here is a field as yet largely unworked, 
but one in which the results of investigation are sure to be significant 
and fruitful. Meinhold’s work on Isa., chaps. 36-39, and 2 Kings, 


chaps. 18-20, is an example of what may be done in many sections of 
these books. 


GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Top, SEELENGLAUBE UND SEELENKULT IM ALTEN ISRAEL. Eine 
religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung. Von Mac. THEOL. 
Jouannes FRey, Privatdozent an der Universitat zu Dorpat. 
Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. 
(Georg Boéhme), 1898. Pp. vi+244. M. 3.75. 

Tuis is an investigation into the origins of the ideas of death and 
the condition of the soul after death among the Israelites. ‘The point 
of view is that of the most recent critical science as applied to the Old 
Testament. The author finds himself in accord with the critical 
school, both as to the historico-literary question of the nature, date, and 
credibility of the sources, and the philosophical one of the probable 
origin and development of religious ideas in general. On the latter 
point he recognizes the fact that the men of the critical school are not 
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of one mind. For while some refer the origin of all religion to the 
observation of nature, others find its root in the consciousness of power 
within man. But he considers this a mere superficial difference, inas- 
much as both classes of thinkers agree in tracing the origin and growth 
of ideas in Israel, as among other nations, along a purely naturalistic 
path. Among the most important of these ideas are those which center 
in the subjects of death and the hereafter. These have never been 
subjected to a thorough and searching investigation. The path along 
which Stade made a beginning of such investigation (Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel), which was followed more consistently by Schwally (Das 
Leben nach dem Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten Israel, u. s. w.) 
was not altogether safe, though yielding some satisfactory results. The 
chief difficulty lay in the necessity, under which these authors found 
themselves, of falling back upon pure conjecture by the setting aside 
of the written sources as altogether untrustworthy. Frey concedes that 
the written sources come from a much later age, and are, therefore, 
not usable as direct witnesses to the origin of religious ideas in the 
earliest period of Israelitish history. But he believes that they are 
very valuable as indirect witnesses. They contain information as to 
customs and rites practiced in the earliest ages. From the study of 
these customs and rites, he thinks, much may be gathered with refer- 
ence to the original religious ideas underlying them. Particularly is 
this true of the subjects of death and immortality, as these subjects 
with their mystery and awe give rise to many significant and instructive 
ceremonies. It is along this line, accordingly, that he undertakes his 
investigation and passes in review all practices, whether directly or 
indirectly related to the subject of death. Such are forms of burial, 
modes of mourning and lamentation, fasting, burial meals, sacrifices, 
self-mutilations, and ceremonial uncleanness arising from contact with 
the dead. Then he adds, finally, a chapter on the portraitures of 
Shé6l and the grave as found in the Old Testament throughout. His 
conclusions are in many respects different from those of Stade and 
Schwally. Negatively, he finds that death was not considered among the 
early Hebrews a passage into a higher state of existence entitling the 
deceased to worship on the part of the surviving descendants. On 
the contrary, it is produced by an act of God which disjoins the soul 
from the body and casts it into a shadowy and inferior condition, a 
condition of weakness to be looked upon by the living with commisera- 
tion. The net gain, therefore, of the investigation is the refutation of 
the’ theory of Herbert Spencer, at least as far as it applies to the 
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religion of Israel, that belief in the existence of the soul in immortality, 
and consequently all religion, is rooted in veneration for deceased 
ancestors. Of course, we cannot regard Frey’s essay as based on a 
sound philosophy and criticism, and therefore as final on this sub- 
ject. Even its main conclusion, which we have called a net gain, 
will not remain unchallenged, but he has certainly made a genuine 
contribution to the subject by the original way in which he has pressed 
into service a large number of facts hitherto not utilized in the study 
of this subject. 
A. C. ZENos. 


THE McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Vetus TESTAMENTUM IN Novo. Die alttestamentliche Parallelen 
des Neuen Testaments im Wortlaut der Urtexte und der 
Septuaginta, zusammengestellt von W. Ditrmar, Pfarrer in 
Walldorf. Erste Halfte. Evangelien und Apostelge- 
schichte. Gdéttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899. Pp. 
vii+176. M. 3.60. 

THE contents of this useful volume are fairly well described in the 
title-page, transcribed above. It differs from earlier books on the New 
Testament quotations, such as those of Toy, Bohl, Haupt, Vollmer, and 
Johnson, in two respects. On the one hand it presents the material 
for study much more fully than these other writers have done: its list 
of quotations — or rather of parallels to the Old Testament — is much 
fuller than that of these other books ; it gives the leading variant read- 
ings of the New Testament and the Septuagint; and it indicates by 
expedients of underlining and spacing the agreements of the New Tes- 
tament with the Septuagint and the Hebrew, and with variants of both, 
On the other side it does not enter at all into the interpretation of the 
texts or the consideration of the use made of the Old Testament by the 
New Testament writers. For this purpose other books will still hold 
their place. But for the student who wants the material before him in 
convenient form for his own study this is an admirable book, as the 
test of actual use has shown. It is to be hoped that its publication will 
promote the study of the New Testament parallels to the Old Testa- 
ment, than which there is no better way of gaining an insight into 
the conceptions which Jesus and the New Testament writers had 
of the Old Testament, and that a second volume containing the 
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parallels for the remaining books of the New Testament may soon 
appear. 


ERNEST D. BurTON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE PALESTINIAN SyRIAC LECTIONARY OF THE GosPELs. Re- 
edited from two Sinai MSS. and from P. de Lagarde’s edition 
of the Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum. By AGNES SMITH 
Lewis and MarGAret Duntop Gisson. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., 1899. Pp. Ixxii+ 320. 
Large 4to. 55s. 

EIGHT years ago the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the gospels 
was known in but a single manuscript. This was a codex written in 
the year 1030 (= Codex A, in this edition), and belonging to the Vati- 
can library. It was published in 1864 by Count Mirriscalchi-Erizzo, 
and again edited by Paul de Lagarde, whose work appeared in 1892, 
after his death. In 1892 a second manuscript of the lectionary 
(=Codex B) was discovered by Mrs. Lewis in the convent of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai, where she had just found the palimpsest of 
the gospels which has so enlarged our knowledge of the Old Syriac 
text, and in 1893 a third (= Codex C) was discovered in the same con- 
vent by Professor J. Rendel Harris. These manuscripts were a little 
younger than the Vatican manuscript, being from the years 1104 and 
1118 A. D., respectively ; but, as supporting and supplementing its 
textual evidence, they were at once seen to be of great importance. 
Mrs. Lewis’ volume embodies the evidence of these two manuscripts. 
She has not undertaken to create a critical text based on all three wit- 
nesses, but has contented herself with printing the text of Codex B, 
and flanking it with the readings of A (on the right) and C (on the 
left) in narrow columns.' The introduction deals with the story of the 
discovery of the manuscripts and the labors of previous editors of the 
lectionary. A thoroughgoing discussion of the value and significance 
of the text is not attempted. 

The Palestinian lectionary seems to have been based on a 
Palestinian version of the gospels. Its first editor, Mirriscalchi-Erizzo, 
believed this gospel version to be older than either the Peshitta or 
Curetonian, in fact to be not far removed from the original of 
Matthew. Ndéldeke holds the more reasonable view that the version 
was made not earlier than 300 A. D., and perhaps later. The 


*On pp. 314-20 we find in a fourth column the fragments of a fourth codex, 
found at the same time with Codex B. 
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importance of the version as an early witness to the text of the 
gospels is in any case great. A useful feature of the book is the list of 
the chief variants between the text of the three codices and the text of 
Westcott and Hort. As these are presented in Greek, they will be 
available to scholars who do not use Syriac, and anyone may thus 
form a judgment as to the character of the text. The editors remark 
(p. lv) upon a singular colophon after John 8:2, which they render 
"EreAawOyn 7d ebayyéAvov "Iwavvov (A B) é\Anuoti év "Edéow: (C) Bonbeia 
tov Xpucrod instead of éAAnuoty év "Edeow. The following verses 
8:3-11 are missing in both B and C, the codices found at Sinai. 
This is suggestive. The explanation of Professor Harris (p. xv) would 
perhaps be adequate if the colophon stood after 8:11. As it is, 
students of that fugitive pericope have here a new series of complica- 


tions to reckon with. 


EpGaR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Horak SynopticaE: Contributions to the Study of the Synoptic 
Problem. By Rev. Sir Joun C. Hawkins, Bart., M.A. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; London and New York: 
Frowde, 1899. Pp. xvi+183. 7s. 6d. 


THis volume is an aggregation of material, largely of a statistical 
character, for the study of the synoptic problem, rather than an attempt 
at the solution of the problem itself. The book falls into three parts : 
Part I, “Words and Phrases Characteristic of Each of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels ;” Part II, “Indications of Sources;” Part III, ‘Further Statistics and 
Observations Bearing on the Origin and Composition of Each Gospel.” 
The tables in Part I bring into relation to one another facts the value 
of which is likely to be overlooked in a paragraph-by-paragraph, word- 
by-word comparison of the gospels, and while in themselves they do 
not prove, perhaps scarcely suggest, any theory of the relation of the 
gospels, yet as supplementary to other study they are decidedly helpful. 
In Part II the lists of “Identities in Language,” ‘ Words Differently 
Applied,” ‘“‘Transpositions and Doublets,” are each of value, but pre- 
sent facts less likely to be overlooked in the continuous study of the 
text in parallelism than those set forth in Part I. Section v of Part II, 
treating of the logia of Matthew as a probable source, contains, as the 
author says, “‘aspeculative element . . . absent from the previous tables,” 
and adds, in our judgment, but little to the value of the book. Part III 
deals in a less statistical way with the characteristics and peculiarities 
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of each of the three gospels separately, beginning with Mark. Respect- 
ing this gospel the writer says in closing: “On the whole it 
seems to me that such an examination of the Marcan peculiarities as 
has now been attempted supplies results which are largely in favor of 
the view that the Petrine source used by the two later synoptists was not 
an Ur-Marcus, but St. Mark’s gospel almost as we have it now. Almost, 
but not quite.” The section on Matthew in this part treats of the 
quotations, the shortening of narratives, signs of compilation, traces of 
numerical arrangement, transference and repetition of formulas, and 
is perhaps the most significant and valuable portion of the whole book. 
Whether the facts point, as the author suggests, to oral processes of 
preservation and transmission, or rather to freedom of editorial hand- 
ling of sources, is a question to beconsidered. The section on Luke 
deals with the resemblances and differences between Luke and Acts, 
especially between Luke and the we-sections of Acts, and shows that 
the argument from vocabulary is decidedly in favor of identity of 
authorship for the gospel and the Acts, most especially for the gospel 
and the we-sections. Appendix B contains a most careful and 
instructive study of the “Alterations and Small Additions in Which 
Matthew and Luke Agree against Mark.” The book asa whole is a 
most painstaking and valuable piece of work —valuable, however, not as 
an introduction to the synoptic problem, but as a collection of mate- 
rial and studies for one who has already worked his way well into the 
heart of the problem. ERNEST D. Burton. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Des AposTELs PauLus UEBERLIEFERUNG VON DER EINSETZUNG 
DES HEILIGEN ABENDMAHLES (1 Kor. 11:23 f.). Nach 
ihrem litterarischen und biblisch-theologischen Verhaltnis 
zu den synoptischen Berichten. Von Ap. LICHTENSTEIN. 
Berlin: Verlag von Martin Warneck, 1899. Pp. iii +68. 
M. 1.50. 


THIs is one of the numerous and fast multiplying brochures stimu- 
lated into existence by the researches of Jiilicher and Spitta on the origin 
of the Lord’s Supper. The author takes the ground that as a religious 
institution the Lord’s Supper must be interpreted through the religious 
consciousness. Purely scientific analysis can never succeed in fathom- 
ing the full depth of its meaning. Only the heart enlightened by the 


spirit of the Son of God can do that. Nevertheless every spiritual 
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interpretation must be grounded in a true view of the historical facts 
of its origin; and therefore the literary and biblico-theological method 
must serve as a starting-point of every fresh investigation of the insti- 
tution. But the application of the biblico-theological method to the 
subject yields the following results: We possess four accounts of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. These fall into two groups— 
Matthew and Mark constituting one, and Paul (1 Cor. 11:23) and Luke 
the other. These represent two slightly divergent traditions. But the 
traditions agree in their main content. The fact that in the Matthew and 
Mark account there is no injunction to repeat the Supper is of minor 
consequence. Such an injunction is conveyed by the nature of the case 
and the words of institution. From the biblico-theological point of 
view, both the accounts connect the eucharist with the Jewish passover. 
Yet they both represent Jesus as radically changing the nature of the 
passover festival; and both give it a particular significance for the 
Christian church until the second coming of the Lord. What this 
significance is may be gathered from the association of the observance 
with the death of Christ. By participation in the life and sacrificial 
death of Jesus, Christians are to strengthen their spiritual life and 
refresh their assurance of the redemptive work. Upon the whole this 
essay is a highly commendable effort to reinterpret the subject of 
the eucharist in the light of the recent spirited discussion. It is 
conceived and carried out from the conservative point of view, and 
though not meeting the contentions of Spitta and Jiilicher point by 
point, it results in the reassertion substantially of the old view of the 
eucharist. 


A. C. ZENOs. 
THE McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Tue Doctrine oF St. Jonn. By WaLTER Lowrie, M.A., Mis- 
sion Priest in the City Mission, Philadelphia. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. Pp. xx + 216 
$1.50. 


In attempting to exhibit the theology of John, two problems 
must be decided at the very outset: first, what are its sources, and, 
secondly, what use will be made of the speeches of Jesus as reported 
in the fourth gospel? Mr. Lowrie decides the first by adopting what 
at present is the only safe position: “The authorship of the Apocalypse 
is so widely disputed . . . . that it would seriously impair the value of 
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the study of St. John’s theology to assume its genuineness” (p. 14). 
He therefore does not use it as a source of the Johannine theology. 

In using the fourth gospel as a source for John’s theology, the 
question is: Do the speeches of Jesus express the ideas of John? Either 
the speeches of Jesus are verbatim reports, or they reflect the teaching 
of Jesus which John has assimilated and made his own. Mr. Lowrie 
does not try to separate the teaching of John from the ideas of Jesus; 
he takes the stronger position that the speeches of Jesus represent 
John as much as his comments do. 

The author arranges the theology of John under the following 
topics: (1) “God ;” (2) “The Logos ;” (3) “The Kosmos Lying in 
Darkness ;”” (4) “The Life Manifested.” The treatment of these 
topics is, in the main, scholarly; at times, lack of definiteness is a 
serious fault. This, however, is not entirely the fault of the author, 
for John himself is not infrequently mystical. 

By far the most valuable part of the book is the last section, “The 
Life Manifested.” Mr. Lowrie concludes that, according to John, 
“Christ’s gift to the world is primarily the revelation of the truth” 
(p. 174); and “the revelation of the truth in Jesus is therefore life, 
because it is the way to the Father” (p. 191). “Salvation is... . 
the establishment of-a relation between God and man... . . a relation 
between person and person ”’ (p. 172). 


Henry T. CoLesTock. 
MADISON, WISs. 


DIE JOHANNEISCHE CHRISTOLOGIE. Von Lic. THEOL. W. LUTGERT. 
(=“ Beitrage z. Férderung christ]. Theologie,” Vol. III, Heft 
1.) Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1899. Pp. viiit139. M.2. 


THE author holds the Johannean origin of the fourth gospel and 
the epistles which bear the name of John. He makes no reference to 
the Apocalypse. His point of departure in presenting the Johannean 
Christology is the Jewish conception of the Messiah. The investigation 
cannot begin with the doctrine of the Logos, for while the evangelist pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with the Logos idea among his readers, the 
conception is now a subject of debate; and, furthermore, it would be 
misleading to begin with the Logos, because then the impression 
might be given that the entire Johannean Christology was as peculiar 
as this opening section. We must, therefore, study the Christology of 
the gospel, and then the Logos doctrine in its light. The author 
presents his subject under the following heads: “The Son of God,” 
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“The Heavenly Origin of Jesus,” “The Humanity of Jesus,” “The 
Love of Jesus,” “The Gifts of Jesus to the World,” and “The Logos 
Doctrine.” 

The title Son of God is regarded as equal to Messiah, and the 
Johannean Christology, like that of the synoptists, is a transference of 
the Messianic conceptions to Jesus. The sonship of Jesus is derived 
from the Spirit of God. Jesus is God’s Son because he is the bearer 
of God’s Spirit. He came into this relation to the Spirit at his baptism. 
Thus the name Christ is grounded in the person of Jesus, and is not a 
mere external title. The term “Son of God” has not two significa- 
tions in John, one Messianic and the other metaphysical. 

To the earthly life of Jesus belong his hearing and seeing the 
Father. 

Because Jesus is the bearer of God’s Spirit he can say: “I and 
the Father are one.” The author holds that Jesus claimed the predi- 
cate of deity in a special sense, because, while the prophets, who are 
called gods, only received the word of God as something external, 
Jesus brought that word with him into the world. 

The heavenly origin of Jesus does not mean that he was in heaven 
before his earthly existence, and then, through the incarnation, left 
heaven. The conception is neither local nor temporal. The mark of 
heavenly origin is the fact that Jesus does the will of God. Since 
his entire activity originates in God, so his person is from God. The 
author in speaking of the preéxistence of Jesus does not discriminate 
between the teaching of John and that teaching which John attributes 
to Jesus. 

A fundamental difference between the heavenly origin of Jesus and 
the origin of his disciples is assumed to exist, but its existence is not 
made plain. 

The descent of Jesus out of heaven and his ascent into heaven 
(John 3: 13) are not local conceptions, but spiritual. Jesus can declare 
heavenly things because he can raise himself to heaven, and he can 
do this because he is from heaven. Jesus stands in the sphere of God. 
His inner experience embraces heaven. There is no obstruction 
between heaven and his soul. 

The author defines the glory which Jesus possessed as the life-form 
(Lebensgestalt) of God. It is eschatological, though seen in single 
deeds of Jesus. 

In discussing the humanity of Jesus the author denies that his 
person is divided in the gospel. The two factors of his person stand 
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in causal relation to each other. Deity and humanity are not oppo- 
sites. The consciousness of Jesus is truly human, and the power 
and knowledge which he had were, to his consciousness, divine 
gifts. 

Because human, Jesus received authority to judge, for if judgment 
is accomplished in the earthly life—as in the fourth gospel—it must 
be through a man. 

It is in his love, first toward God, then toward man, that Jesus 
stands before us as the Son of God. His obedience was grounded in 
his love, and his love of God rested on his consciousness of God’s 
love. In the love of Jesus there was unlimited willingness to help 
joined with an unlimited power. The ability of complete self-denial 
was the highest revelation both of the might and the grace of his will. 
The death of Jesus was the completion of his service, the final sacrifice 
of his will. Therefore Jesus was the Lamb of God, not only as dying, 
but already at the beginning of his career; and not only his death, 
but he himself, his person, was the atonement. 

The Johannean Christology emphasizes the assertion that the great 
gift of God to the world is not something separate from Christ, but 
Christ himself. 

Jesus has life in himself, and therefore requires men to believe that 
he zs, that he exists in an absolute sense. 

Finally, the author holds that the Logos doctrine was received 
rather than originated by John, and that its roots are in Palestinian 
rather than Alexandrian Judaism. The term Logos most fittingly 
expressed the relation of Jesus to God, as appears from the entire 
Christology of the gospel. The Logos Christology of John does not 
exclude the pneumatic Christology of Paul, but explains it. The 
motive of the Logos doctrine is found in the desire to guard against 
reducing the Spirit to a mere natural force. His unique product is 
the word, and not any physical work. 

Space does not permit any detailed judgment on this monograph 
of Professor Liitgert. In general, I think it marks an advance in the 
German treatment of this section of New Testament theology, and is 
a contribution of very especial value. 

GrorGE H. GILBERT. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Diz APOKALYPSE DES ELias. Eine unbekannte Apokalypse 
und Bruchstiicke der Sophonias-Apokalypse. Koptische 
Texte, Ubersetzung, Glossar. Von GErorG STEINDORFF. 
Mit einer Doppeltafel in Lichtdruck. Leipzig: J.C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899. Pp. x+190. M. 6.50. 

Tuis publication forms part of the second volume of the new series 
of von Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte u. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur. 

The subject is not entirely new. Most of the Coptic fragments to 
which Dr. Steindorff’s publication refers have been edited twice before 
this; first in 1884, by M. U. Bouriant, in Vol. I (1881-4) of the 
Mémoires dela Mission archéologique francaise au Caire, with a French 
translation ; and again, more accurately, in 1886, by Ludwig Stern, with- 
a German translation and a most valuable philological and lexico- 
graphical apparatus. The work of Steindorff, however, marks a consid- 
erable advance on that of his two praiseworthy predecessors. Besides 
the fragments published by them, it includes eight more leaves 
acquired, in 1888, by the Royal Museum of Berlin, and, moreover, 
owing partly to that important addition and partly to the author’s keen 
sense of criticism, it enables us to locate more accurately those precious 
relics in the frame of ancient literature. We learn, for instance, that, 
with the exception of one leaf in Sahidic dialect, those fragments have 
nothing to do with the Apocalypse of Sophonias, as supposed by 
Bouriant and Stern. They belong to two distinct MSS., both on papyrus. 
The one,in Akhmimic dialect, dates from the fourth century, and con- 
tained (1) the long-lost Apocalypse of Elias and (2) another apoca- 
lypse, the name of which seems to have escaped the attention of both 
Nicephorus and the author of the so-called anonymous list. In 
the other, somewhat later, were preserved, in Sahidic, another recension 
of Elias’ Apocalypse and the Apocalypse of Sophonias, of which, how- 
ever, as we have said, one leaf only has been, so far, discovered. The 
conclusions of Steindorff on the authorship and date of composition of 
these interesting documents are, briefly, as follows: All three apoca- 
lypses were originally composed in Greek by Jews, settled in Egypt. 
Such, at least, is certainly the case for the unknown apocalypse and 
that of Elias. The former seems to be entirely a first-hand document, 
and betrays no Christian interpolations; the latter, on the other hand, 
was strongly corrected, or at least adapted, by a Christian, possibly by 
the Coptic translator himself. Its author, besides, though Hellenistic, 
as far at least as language goes, may have borrowed some ideas from 
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the same source as the author of the Sepher Elia. The unknown 
apocalypse may have been composed as early as too years B.C. Dr. 
Steindorff is not quite so positive on the date of the Apocalypse of 
Elias ; he thinks, however, that the Christian adaptation can be located 
between the first epistle of St. John and the letter to Diognetus 
(third, possibly second, century A. D.). The Akhmimic and Sahidic 
recensions of that document are independent, but they can be traced 
back to a first Akhmimic translation from the original Greek. As 
for the fragment of the Apocalypse of Sophonias, it is too short to say 
what it was. The author can only surmise that it was also the creation 
of an Egytian Jew, modified later by a Christian. 

We need not insist on the importance of such a publication as 
this. The very fact that it appears under the auspices of such schol- 
ars as von Gebhardt and Harnack is a sufficient proof that it deserves 
the attention of all lovers of early Christian literature. The author, it 
is true, is not a professional critic in matters of history, and such as go 
by that name may find fault with his conclusions, logically deduced as 
they be, or seem to be.* At any rate, he is a good and reliable Coptic 
scholar, and as such he certainly has done justice to himself by his edi- 
tion and translation of those difficult texts. On that score, we are glad 


to say, we may congratulate him without reserve. 
H. Hyvernat. 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C. 


DIE SOGENANNTE KIRCHENGESCHICHTE DES ZACHARIAS RHETOR, 
in deutscher Ubersetzung herausgegeben von K. AHRENS, 
Gymnasialoberlehrer in Ploen, und G. Kr0cer, Professor 
der Theologie in Giessen. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1899. 
Pp. xlv+ 42+ 417. M. Io. 

Tuis volume is a good specimen of German learning, but not of 

German bookmaking. The division of labor between the two authors 


* Professor E. Schiirer, reviewing Dr. Steindorff’s publication in the 7heologische 
Literaturzeitung, 1899, No. 1, holds that the folio of the Sophonias Apocalypse may 
very well be considered as introductory to the Akhmimic text of Steindorff’s anony- 
mous apocalypse, which consequently would be nothing but a recension of the said 
Sophonias Apocalypse ; furthermore, what Steindorff calls the Elias Apocalypse can- 
not be the document thus designated by Origen, as the latter was certainly Jewish, 
while the former clearly betrays a Christian authorship. Schiirer concludes that, in that 
case, nothing would prevent us from considering the two documents as one; so that, 
after all, the hypothesis of Bouriant and Stern would be right. 
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was so complete that there could be no clashing. Ahrens made the 
translation from the original Syriac and the index, while Kriiger, who 
is one of the younger scholars, wrote the introduction and the com- 
mentary, and had the general oversight. This translation is confess- 
edly not complete, because portions of the history have been already, 
and that recently, translated into Latin or German. We are referred 
to these translations in the commentary, but it seems a pity that they 
were not incorporated into the volume. Although the language of the 
work was originally Syriac, it was derived from Greek sources, and so 
we have here a translation of a translation. It will be noticed that the 
work is only said to be called that of Zacharias Rhetor, and as a 
matter of fact it is not his except in part, and then only as a source 
which the compiler translated. We have then todo with a compilation 
from different sources. The first book carries us back to the creation, 
but happily does not dwell long upon biblical matters, for the second 
book takes us to the fifth century, and makes no pretense to connect 
it with biblical times. Curiously enough it was not at first intended 
to include the first two books in the publication, so they were printed 
after the rest of the book, and are separately paged. The history is 
avowedly a compilation in continuation of the well-known histories of 
Socrates and Theodoret, which are now accessible to English readers 
in Vols. II and III of the Wicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, second 
series, edited by Drs. Schaff and Wace, published now by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; and extends into the lifetime of the compiler, 
or from the thirty-second year of the emperor Theodosius (2. ¢., 449) 
to 568/9 A.D. It takes in, therefore, the period of the fourth and fifth 
ecumenical councils. The author was a Monophysite, and his atten- 
tion is absorbed in oriental church affairs. He supplies some new 
information and supplements some old, and thus takes his place 
among our sources. Kriiger has laid us all under contribution by his 
commentary, which gives a great amount of information in brief 
compass. One point in view of recent discussions upon the date of 
Christ’s birth started by Ramsay’s book, Was Christ Bornin Bethlehem? 
deserves mention: the compiler puts the birth of Christ in the second 
year before our era. 
SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YorRK, 
New York, N. Y. 
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WALAFRIDI STRABONIS LIBER DE ExorplIs ET INCREMENTIS, 
Quarundam in Observationibus Ecclesiasticis Rerum. Tex- 
tum recensuit, adnotationibus historicis et exegeticis 
illustravit, introductionem et indicem addidit Dr. ALor- 
situs KNOEPFLER, SS. Theologiae in Universitate Monacensi 
Prof. P.O. Editio altera. Monachii: Sumptibus Libra- 
riae Lentnerianae (E. Stahl Jun.), 1899. Pp. xvii+ 114. 
M. 1.40. 

(= VerGffentlichungen aus dem kirchenhistorischen Seminar Miin- 
chen, No. 1.) 

AMONG the men who contributed to the theological literature of 
the ninth century was Walafried Strabo —the squint-eyed. Hewas born 
of humble parents about 808 A.D. He very early gave promise of 
productiveness in literature, both general and theological, and the 
actual number of his writings amounted to fourteen, among which are 
Latin poems of considerable merit, lives of the saints, and the work 
before us. 

This pamphlet is the first number of the publications of the church- 
history seminar at Munich. 

Dr. Knoepfier has revised the text, illustrated it with historical 
and exegetical notes, and added an introduction and index. 

The object of the work was to clarify matters pertaining to the 
ecclesiastical cultus—seeking especially to explain their origin. 
Among these were church bells, images, pictures as aids to devotion, 
but not as objects of worship. 

In chap. xvi he says: “Christ after the paschal supper gave to 
his disciples the sacraments of his body and blood, in the substance of 
the bread and wine, and taught them to celebrate in memory of his 
passion.” 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


St. THomas OF CANTERBURY: His Death and Miracles. By 
Epwin A. Assort, M.A., D.D. 2 vols. London: Adam & 
Charles Black ; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. 
xv + 333; vil+ 326. $7.50. 

THE reader who takes up these volumes expecting to find a com- 
plete biography of St. Thomas will be disappointed. They are nothing 
of the kind. They rather deal with two events in his biography : his 
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death and his miracles ; and this treatment is not in the usual way. 
The book is a work on evidence, and as such its particular and general 
value is very great. 

The origin and growth of the book were purely incidental. It 
originated in a few paragraphs, which, gradually and unconsciously to 
the author, grew into the two attractive volumes before us. It all 
came about in this wise: Mr. Abbott was preparing a critical com- 
mentary on the four gospels, and, feeling the necessity for comparative 
study, he was led to look into the materials for the life of Thomas 
Becket. Here he found a rich mine which, when worked, “seemed 
to present parallelisms to problems of New Testament criticism so 
exact and so helpful that, instead of forming a few paragraphs in the 
proposed work, the extracts and notes grew, first into a chapter, and 
then into a separate section,” and at last into its present form. 

The historico-theological character of the book renders it some- 
what confusing at first, but when one understands its purpose and limi- 
tations, it immediately becomes a most interesting and instructive study. 

In general it is to be said that in treating of the saint’s death the 
examination of the original sources of information seems as thorough 
as it could possibly be made. Every one of the documents that could 
have any bearing on the subject lias been given. No doubtful point 
has been overlooked. The documents have been classified. The reader 
has therefore all the evidence before him, and without useless expendi- 
ture of time may decide for himself as to the truthfulness of “ the con- 
clusions.” It should, moreover, be added that the Latin has been 
translated into English. 

The author proceeds, in the second place, to an exhaustive study of 
the subject of the miracles in its origins and in its later developments. 
The legends of the saga, and the works of Benedict and William of 
Canterbury, receive the closest attention. When he comes to the 
eighteen miracles mentioned by both William of Canterbury and 
Benedict, he gives the Latin text with an English translation, and adds 
excellent critical notes. 

But the especial interest lies in the question of the truthfulness of 
the miracles. There is much shifting of evidence in the sources. 
Benedict does not attempt to cover anything up. He grants that there 
was much skepticism at the time ; that some of the cures were gradual, 
some imperfect; and that there were some total failures. He even 
mentions the case of one man who, failing to receive the water of 
Canterbury, was given ordinary water, and was cured. 
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But when all these failures have been admitted, there are still left 
sO many genuine cases that the evidence warrants us in accepting them 
as true. 

The influence of these miracles extended far and wide. ‘ This,” 
says Dr. Abbott, “is one of the many triumphs of mind over matter. 
Through ballads, sermons, pictures, and, above all, through stories of 
pilgrims passing to and from the Martyr’s Memorial, there was gradu- 
ally conveyed to almost all the sick and suffering folk in England, and 
to their sympathizing households and friends, the image of St. Thomas 
before the altar, clothed in white, with the streak of blood across his 
face. This vision, or this thought, resulted in a multitude of mighty 
works of healing, rescue from agony, restoration to peace and health.” 
(Vol. II, p. 305.) 

The book closes with an interesting chapter on “The Martyr and 
the Saviour,” into which our space does not permit us to enter. Its 
captions are: the parallel between them; the parallel in facts; the 
parallel in documents ; and its bearing on New Testament criticism. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diz WIEDERTAUFER. Die socialen und religidsen Bewegungen 
zur Zeit der Reformation. Mit 4 Kunstbeilagen und 95 


authentischen Abbildungen. Von Dr. GeorG Tumsicr. 
Bielefeld und Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing, 1899. Pp. 
96. M. 3. 

Tuis is one of a series of monographs designed to make more 
widely known some of the results of certain scientific historical studies 
that otherwise would not come to the notice of the general reader. 
With a wealth of pictorial illustration that makes his pamphlet exceed- 
ingly attractive, Dr. Tumbiilt, in Die Wiedertdufer, calls attention to 
the Anabaptist movement of the Reformation period. During the 
past half-century much study has been given to this very interesting 
social and religious movement by such men as Cornelius, Beck, Egli, 
Loserth, Keller, and others. Going back to the sources, they have 
brought together much material that heretofore has been inaccessible 
to the general student, and the new facts thus obtained have placed 
the movement in a much more favorable light. Indeed, not a little that 
has long been regarded as true concerning the Anabaptists has been 
shown to be untrue, and the movement in which the Anabaptists 
played so conspicuous a part has received worthier treatment. Dr. 
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Tumbiilt’s aim to give to the general reader the results of these more 
recent studies is a praiseworthy one. It is to be wished, however, 
that he had been more successful. By his failure to observe the law of 
proportion, the movement, as a whole, is not rightly represented. 
Nothing is now clearer than that the great body of the Anabaptists of 
the Reformation period were peaceful, law-abiding citizens. The 
Miinster excesses characterized only a small portion of the various 
parties known as Anabaptists, and these excesses were denounced 
and repudiated by the great body thus designated. Yet in Dr. Tum- 
biilt’s sketch of the movement nearly two-thirds of his one hundred 
pages are devoted to the Miinster Anabaptists. This is not a worthy 
representation of that great social and religious movement of the six- 
teenth century, which extended from the Alps to the Baltic, and from 
the borders of France to the borders of Russia. In its mechanical 
execution the monograph leaves nothing to be desired. Especially 
valuable are the illustrations, which are as numerous as they are 
excellent. 


Henry S. BuRRAGE. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


THE STORY OF THE Pacatines. An Episode in Colonial History. 
By SanrorD H. Coss. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


1899. $2. 

Tuis is a carefully prepared contribution to American colonial his- 
tory by an intelligent clergyman whose former parishioners were the 
children of the Palatine immigrants in Schoharie and Saugerties. To 
these “old parishioners” the book is dedicated. The Rhenish 
Palatinate, with Heidelberg as its capital, was the center of the German 
Reformed church, though a minority of its Protestant population was 
Lutheran. In this admirable historical outline of the Palatinate we 
are told that in the twelfth century the title of their rulers became 
hereditary, and until nearly the end of the thirteenth century the 
Palatines of the Rhine were the dukes of Bavaria. The last ruler to 
bear both titles was Louis the Severe, who died in 1294. His eldest 
son, Louis, became duke of Bavaria, while Rudolph, the younger, founded 
the Rudolphine line of counts or electors Palatine. This line ceased 
with the death of Otho, the twelfth in the succession, who died 1559 
without issue. 

The religious significance of Mr. Cobb’s book consists chiefly in 
the author’s claim that frequent changes of religion on the part of the 
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Palatine rulers, the ravaging wars of Louis XIV., and the want of 
religious liberty under the Romanist elector John William, 1690 to 
1716, were the principal causes of the large emigration from the 
Palatinate during the first half of the eighteenth century. 

In 1546 the elector Frederick II. declared himself a Protestant. 
He favored Lutheranism, though more of his subjects adhered to 
Reformed than to Lutheran doctrine. The accession of Frederick 
III., of the middle or Zimmern line of rulers, in 1559 was marked both 
by a change of dynasty and by a distinct avowal of the Reformed 
faith by the ruler. Soon after the Heidelberg Catechism was framed. 
The rulers of the Zimmern line continued until 1685; sometimes 
Lutheran, and sometimes Reformed. Upon the death of the first in the 
third line of rulers, Philip, of the house of Neuburg, in 1690, his son, 
John William, a bigoted Romanist, succeeded. He avowed his intention 
to bring his Protestant subjects into submission to the Roman church, 
and though he did not venture to use the most extreme measures, he 
found numerous channels for the expression of his intolerant spirit. 
To this suffering from their own ruler was added the invasion by the 
French army of Louis XIV. in his effort to join the Palatinate to 
France. The war of the Grand Alliance continued for nine years, 
until the peace of Ryswick in 1697. The Palatinate was ravaged ; its 
villages and cities were burned ; its palaces and fortresses were destroyed. 
In 1692 the tower at Heidelberg was blown up, and the superb castle 
was converted into “the most picturesque ruin in Europe.” In 1701 
the war of the Spanish succession again brought a French army into 
the Palatinate to resume the work of plunder and destruction. Louis 
XIV. gained the crown of Spain for his grandson ; in 1704 England 
acquired Gibraltar, which she still retains; but the only reward of the 
Palatinate was the sad fate of being made a bloody battle-ground of 
the nations. At last, in 1707, Marshal Villars marched with a desolat- 
ing army into the Palatinate, and the exodus.of thousands to America 
soon began. 

A large number of the early immigrants went by way of Holland 
to England, and appealed to the sympathetic aid of the Protestant 
Queen Anne. Mr. Cobb’s book treats particularly of the strange for- 
tunes of that portion of these immigrants to England who finally came 
to New York, and were induced to settle on the banks of the Hudson 
in order to prosecute the unsuccessful experiment of producing from 
the primitive forests stores of tar and pitch for the British navy. After 
untold suffering and disappointment the survivors of the three thousand 
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who landed with Governor Hunter in 1710 were scattered from the 
banks of the Hudson. Many went to Schoharie and large numbers to 
Pennsylvania. In both localities their descendants reside to this day. 

After this early and disheartening attempt in New York, large 
numbers of both Lutherans and Reformed from the Palatinate estab- 
lished themselves by direct immigration in Pennsylvania, whither they 
were attracted, not only by the agents of that colony, but by a deter- 
mination to flee from their misfortunes at home, and to avoid, if possible, 
such disasters as had befallen their countrymen in New York. 

The theory that the German colonists in New York could be 
profitably employed in the production of vast supplies for the British 
navy was dropped as suddenly as it originated. Then the responsi- 
bility of the English authorities for the welfare of the suffering Germans 
was evaded by the report of a committee of the House of Commons, 
which declared that the exodus from the Palatinate “was entirely due 
to land speculators who had obtained patents in the colonies and had 
sent agents into Germany to induce the colonists to emigrate to 
America” and settle upon these lands. 

This book shows convincingly that these Palatines were not merely 
deluded “objects of speculation,” the ignorant prey of agents for the 
colonists, but that the pressure of political and religious complications 
in their European home impelled the great exodus from the Palatinate 
and from Swabia at a time when there were comparatively few emi- 


grants to America from other parts of Europe. 


BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GEORG BLAUROCK UND DIE ANFANGE DES ANABAPTISMUS IN GRAU- 
BUNDTEN UND TIROL.* Aus dem Nachlasse des Hofrates Dr. 
Joseph R. v. Beck. Herausgegeben von Jon. LosERTH. 
Berlin: R. Gaertners Verlagsbuchhandlung, Hermann Hey- 
felder, 1899. Pp. 30. M. 0.75. 

Tuis is one of the publications of the Comenius-Gesellschaft. 
The late Dr. Joseph R. von Beck made a special study for many years 
of the sources of the history of the Anabaptists of the Reformation 
period, especially in Switzerland and southern and western Germany, 
and in 1883 his Geschichts-Bicher der Wiedertaufer in Oesterreich- 
OUngarn was published by the historical commission of the Imperial 


*“Vortrage und Aufsatze aus der Comenius-Gesellschaft,” 7. Jahrg., I. u. 2. 
Stiick. 
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Academy of Sciences in Vienna. It was found to be a treasure-house 
of information, containing a large amount of original materials, largely 
chronicles, pertaining to the Anabaptist movement in Switzerland, 
Salzburg, Upper and Lower Austria, Moravia, Tyrol, Bohemia, south- 
ern Germany, Hungary, and southern Russia, to which were added 
many helpful comments in footnotes. In 1889, after Dr. Beck’s death, 
his papers concerning the Anabaptists were placed in the hands of Joh. 
Loserth, a scholar who has made the best possible use of the materials 
gathered with so much painstaking investigation. Loserth’s life of 
Hubmeier is by far the best biography of Hubmeier that has been pub- 
lished. This appeared in 1893, and other Anabaptist writings have 
since been published by him. From the papers of Dr. Beck, Loserth 
now adds a monograph on Georg Blaurock and the beginnings of the 
Anabaptist movement in Graubiindten and the Tyrol. His own 
labors in connection with the work are confined to slight emendations, 
with such references to Anabaptist literature as serve to bring the work 
in this respect to date. 

Blaurock was one of the most forceful personalities developed by the 
Anabaptist movement. To his brethren he was known as the “ Strong 
George” and the “Second Paul.” His earnest and eloquent public 
address made him a welcome messenger of the new faith, and the com- 
mon people, wherever he went, heard him gladly. Dr. Beck, in his study 
of the Anabaptist movement, brought together in this valuable mono- 
graph whatever could be learned concerning Blaurock’s eventful 
history, and Loserth has done a good service in its publication. 


HENRY S. BURRAGE. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS AND TO THE TE Deum. By A. 
E. Burn, B.D. London: Methuen & Co., 1899. Pp. xiv 
+ 323..46s. 

THE author takes up first the earliest phrases in Christian literature 
which have been regarded as the beginnings of formal creeds. 
Through these he works his way to the Old Roman Creed and the Old 
Creed of Jerusalem, where he finds firmer ground. He then traces the 
formation of the Nicene Creed as we have it, a task more difficult than 
one might suppose. He treats next of the so-called Athanasian Creed, 
or “Quicunque.” The Apostles’ Creed follows, and then the Ze Deum. 
Many local and temporary creeds are also brought before us in the 
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process of presenting to us these great landmarks of the Christian faith. 
The author gives us an abundance of tabulated statements, in which 
the growth of the creeds is traced from their beginnings in such a 
manner that we readily see the process of gradual accretion. The 
closing chapter is on the use of creeds, a subject which the author dis- 
cusses in a temperate spirit and with much good sense. Throughout 
the book he draws largely from Kattenbusch, and somewhat from other 
German investigators, while always preserving his independence of 
judgment. The work is altogether critical, and hence it does not 
escape a certain dryness which will limit the number of its readers. 

The Apostles’ Creed, as we have it, the author dates about 700 A. D. 
But he regards it as an expansion of the Old Roman Creed, and this 
he pushes back near to the apostolic age, though he shows that this 
also underwent a process of enlargement before it took the form of our 
Apostles’ Creed. The Old Roman Creed, which was thus the basis of 
the Apostles’ Creed, “may fitly be called an apostolic creed,” he writes, 
‘because it contains the substance of apostolic teaching, and is the 
work of a mind separated only one generation from the apostles.” 

When the Old Roman Creed was enlarged, about 700 A. D., and 
became our present Apostles’ Creed, whence were the added phrases 
derived ? It has been the common opinion that they came from Gaul, 
and that our Apostles’ Creed in its present form was first used there, 
and was borrowed from Gaul by the Roman church. This supposition 
the author rejects, maintaining that the expansion took place in Rome 
itself. 

The history of the Nicene Creed, as we have it, is not free from 
perplexity. The “ Fi/ogue” clause is usually attributed to the third 
council of Toledo, 589 A.D., but the author gives us good reasons to 
doubt the correctness of this opinion. 

The so-called Athanasian Creed, or the “Quicungue,” was produced, 
according to the author, in the south of France between 420 and 430 
A. D. The purpose of its writer was “‘to warn men against the loose 
pietism of the Priscillianists.” The author has the support of some 
great critics as to the date, but he frankly admits that his theory of the 
object of the writer, which he has set forth in an earlier book, “has not 
been received with any favor.” 

The Ze Deum he attributes to Niceta of Remesiana, following the 
majority of its recent students. This would make the date of its 
origin about 400 A. D. No one any longer refers this great credal 
hymn to Ambrose of Milan. 
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The views of critical historians concerning the origin and growth 
of the early creeds have changed greatly with the investigations of 
recent years, and the author has rendered a valuable service to Chris- 
tian scholarship by giving us in a single volume of moderate compass 
the results of their researches, with enough of the processes to enable 
us to judge of the evidence upon which their conclusions rest. Other 
changes of opinion will probably take place in the near future, and 
the author regards his work as tentative in a certain degree. “It is 
a question,” he says, ‘‘ whether the time has yet come when a complete 
history of the Apostles’ Creed can be written.” A great mass of 
evidence concerning all the early creeds has been collected, and now 
waits to be sifted. But, as this book shows, much progress has been 
made in the study of these materials, and the reader will be thankful 
for this clear report of the present state of the investigation. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CHRISTLICHE DoGMmaTikK. Von WILHELM ScumiptT, Dr. und 
ordentlichem Professor der Theologie in Breslau. 2 Bande. 
Bonn: A. Marcus & E. Weber’s Verlag, 1895 und 1898. 
M. 22. 

Bd. I: Erster Theil: Prolegomena; pp. xvi+ 452. Bd. IIL: 
Zweiter Theil : Der evangelische Glaube; pp. xiii + 543. 
‘Sammlung Theologischer Handbiicher.” 4. Theil, 1. und 
2. Abtheilung. 

Tuis work is the Zrstlingsfrucht of the author’s academic labor, 
and is dedicated to the theological faculty in Halle, in considera- 
tion of the doctorate received therefrom. ‘As indicated above, the 
first volume — about one-half of the entire work—is devoted to 
prolegomena, a disproportionately large part. The second volume 
divides dogmatics into only three sections, viz., theology (in the 
narrower sense of the word), pp. 43-239 ; anthropology, pp. 239-302 ; 
and Christology, pp. 302-524. Schmidt discusses the work of the 
Holy Spirit under Christology. It is in this third section also that 
he discusses, the doctrine of the trinity. Likewise soteriology, ecclesi- 
ology, and eschatology are all treated under the caption of Christology. 
Inasmuch as this is an unusual procedure, one would naturally expect 
to find in so voluminous a prolegomena some justification or vindica- 
tion of it; but there does not seem to be any. One notes the 
meager treatment of anthropology, which, moreover, is historical and 
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apologetic, for the most part, rather than constructive. In eschatology 
there is the entire absence of a doctrine of hell—the word even is 
never used. 

In his preface the author expresses his discouragement as to the 
old unbridged opposition, almost as yawning as ever, between sense 
and thought, faith and knowledge, Christianity and culture. To work 
at the bridging of this gulf, the reconciliation of these two, is the task 
to which Schmidt feels himself obligated. ‘‘‘Glaubig uxd verstandig, 
verstandig und glaubig,’ dieser Combination, noch richtiger dieser 
Coincidenz, nicht nur einem Neben-, sondern einem Mit- und Inein- 
ander, dem méchte ich dienen.” Sound Christian feeling has nothing 
to fear from thought, and vice versa. But the above is a fair statement 
precisely of the apologetic, as against the dogmatic, task of Christian 
theology. Indeed, these volumes, under the definite title of Dogmatik, 
are a conglomeration of philosophy of religion, apologetics, history of 
dogma, and of theology, metaphysics, and dogmatics. Schmidt has 
given us, not the evolution of an idea, but an aggregation of thoughts 
on all sorts of subjects, more or less closely allied, to be sure. The book 
is encyclopedic, not systematic. It lacks 7tefsinn, Geschlossenhett, and 
Denknotwendigkeit, in consequence of which it is not surprising that 
his German contemporaries in theological endeavor have been rather 
severe in their reviews of his work. And it is evident that he has 


written some years too soon. Had he bided his time and digested his 
material, the result would doubtless have been better for him and the 
public. 


G. B. Foster. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diez SATISFACTIO VICARIA, das ist Die Lehre von der stellver- 
tretenden Genugthuung des Herrn Jesu. Von Dr. THEOL. 
WILHELM KOLLING. 2 Bande. Giitersloh : Druck und Ver- 
lag von C. Bertelsmann, 1897, 1899. M. 10.50. 

I. Band. Die Vorfragen. Pp.xiv-+ 286. II. Band. Der Aufbau. 
Pp. xvi-+ 428. 

In these two volumes we have a vigorous presentation of the 
Anselmic view of the atonement, as contained in the creed of the 
Lutheran church. 

In the first volume the arguments are drawn chiefly from the Old 
Testament, and in the second chiefly from the New. The doctrine 
which the author endeavors to substantiate from Scripture may be 
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briefly stated as follows: God regards every child of Adam as guilty 
{schuldig) for the sin of Adam, and for the moral nature inherited 
from him, as well as for his own sins, and the Satisfactio Vicaria is 
God’s provision whereby he may be delivered from the wrath of God 
to which he is justly exposed. This provision consists in the substi- 
tution of the Son of God to endure the punishment (Strafe) deserved 
by every child of Adam. 

The author finds the foundation (Grundlegung) of the doctrine in 
the expression TITTEN in Hebrew and dépy7 rod @eod in Greek, ren- 
dered in our English version “the wrath of God.” This expression, 
he claims, has in it no anthropopathic element, but is the beaming 
forth (Ausstrahlung) of the inmost nature (Wesen) of the living God 
toward sinners, and the bitter fruit of Adam’s fall. Having in the 
first volume presented his proof from Scripture that every child is born 
into the world under the wrath of God, the second volume is occupied 
chiefly in the endeavor to show from Scripture the literal substitution 
of Christ in the place of sinners to endure this wrath. In his exegesis 
of proof-texts he accepts without questioning the interpretations of the 
old theologians, Athanasius, Augustine, Anselm, Chemnitz, and 
especially Luther. A few examples of his exegesis may be given. He 
cites, of course, Rom. 5:12 in proof of original guilt (Zrdschuld). 
He admits, with Luther, that the Vulgate rendering of é¢’ @ by in guo 
cannot be defended grammatically, but argues from 1 Cor. 15: 22 that, 
as in Adam all die, therefore all sinned in Adam, and hence that é¢’ 
is equivalent to ép’ 6 év aire. On Luke 22: 19, 20, where our Lord 
(instituting the supper) gives the bread to the disciples with the words, 
“This is my body which is given for (irép) you,” and the cup with the 
words, “ This cup is the new covenant in my blood, even that which is 
poured out for (izép) you,” our author says that drép here has two mean- 
ings, viz., instead (amstatt) and for (fir), the sacrificial meaning lying 
in anstatt and the sacramental in fir. 

In the discussion of the Savior’s last utterance on the cross, 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,” our author gives 
rapaOycouo (the future) as the word used by Jesus, and argues at 
length from it for the interpretation of 1 Peter 3: 19, which makes 
Peter assert that Jesus preached to the spirits of those who perished 
in the flood. Is it possible that our author does not know that the 
reading tapafycoua is not found in any manuscript approved by 
textual scholarship, nor in the text used by any version in present 
use ? 
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In the judgment of the reviewer a false conception of the nature 
and purpose of the divine government underlies our author’s whole 
system of Satisfactio Vicaria. It is the conception of Athanasius and 
Anselm, and other old theologians, who regarded the divine govern- 
ment as the prototype of the monarchies of their days. It is true that 
the Scriptures declare that God is a great king, but they also as clearly 
epresent him (in the Old as well as in the New Testament) as a 
Father. His subjects are his children, and the paternal element in 
the divine government is as manifest as the regal. And it is just 
because of this parental element that vicarious redemption is possible. 
The divine ideal of the family as set forth by Paul in 1 Cor., chap. 15, 
is a body in which, if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it. 
The chief sufferer in every well-ordered family is the head of the 
family. The relation of God in Christ to the human race is the proto- 
type of the relation of the human parent to his children. The divine 
government is not that after which civil governments on earth are 
modeled. It is the human household that is the (imperfect) copy of 
the divine government. 

We look in vain through these two volumes for any recognition of 
a paternal element in the divine government. The author’s Satisfactio 
Vicaria is commercial and regal, not parental and ethical. It repre- 
sents God as a creditor dealing with a debtor, or as a sovereign 
dealing with a criminal, not as a father seeking to reclaim and save a 
prodigal child. A tender father’s anguish of soul over a sinning child 
is vicarious suffering, and there is no possible suffering which he would 
not willingly endure to save his child. Our author represents God as 
pouring out the full measure of his wrath against sinners upon the 
head of Christ in Gethsemane and on Calvary. The sufferings of 
Christ were not endured alone in Gethsemane and on Calvary. The 
sins of the antediluvians grieved him at his heart, and the sins and 
sufferings of all the members of the race have been a grief to him. 
During his incarnation he was subjected to all that Satan and sinful 
men could inflict on a sinless man, and Gethsemane and Calvary were 
but the consummation of his vicarious suffering. 

That the Scriptures teach the doctrine of vicarious redemption 
through Christ does not admit of a doubt. The Son of Man came to 
give his life a ransom for many. We have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of sins. He tasted death for every man. There 
is salvation in no other. But instead of seeing in Christ our substitute 
to endure the wrath of God in our place, we would see him as the 
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head of our race voluntarily making himself responsible for us, suffer- 
ing when we sin, and in his incarnation coming into our earthly life 
and sharing with us the evils which sin inevitably produces, and yet 
bearing with us in our sinfulness that he may win us back to holiness. 

Our author’s work is valuable as a thorough presentation of the 
doctrine of the atonement held by many of the old theologians, and 
still embodied in church creeds. He is thoroughly loyal to the 
Lutheran church, and contends earnestly for the faith which he pro- 
fesses. He has a deep sense of dependence on Christ for salvation, 
and the indispensableness of faith in him. But the strongly contro- 
versial tone of the whole book, the harsh, and sometimes contemptuous, 
terms applied to those who differ from him, and the extravagant praise 
of the theologians whose views he accepts seriously mar his work. 


N. S. Burton. 
ANN ARBOR, 


Mich. 


DIE PERSONLICHE HEILSERFAHRUNG DES CHRISTEN, und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir den Glauben, nach dem Zeugnisse der 
Apostel. Von Pu. Bachmann, Gymnasialprofessor in Nirn- 
berg. Ein Beitrag zur neutestamentlichen Theologie. Leip- 
zig: Verlag von A. Deichert Nachfolger (Georg Béhme), 


1899. Pp. viilit+246. M. 3.60. 

STARTING with the assumption that theology, the scientific form of 
Christian consciousness, must accustom itself to seek the point of 
departure for its statements, not as formerly in supposedly objective 
sources, but in the soul of the believer, the author finds it necessary, 
since the point of departure differs in different men, to ascertain at the 
outset “ what place the personal experience of salvation takes in the 
testimony of the first and canonical proclaimers of Christian truth, 
namely, the writers of the New Testament” (p. 3). Accordingly, 
after the fashion of biblical theology, the testimony of the epistolary 
writers touching their most individual and personal experience is 
reported, and an astonishing unanimity in the phenomena of their 
religious life revealed. We learn (1) that their Christian life is made 
possible by a change wrought, not by their own power, but by the 
divine Spirit ; (2) that the Christian experience verified and pos- 
sessed is not the total Christian experience ; that beyond the con- 
scious present experience ( Hei/sbesitz) there is belief in God’s loving 
will unto forgiveness in Christ, and the hope for a future possession 
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far surpassing the present experience (Hei/sstand); (3) that the 
experience of salvation is not thrust upon the writers from without, but 
arises only when by faith one freely yields obedience ; (4) that the 
experience of salvation depends upon the reality of a history accom- 
plished in Jesus Christ both in his existent and pre-existent state, a 
history which makes him the mediator of divine grace ; (5) that the 
truth, namely, the fact of the person and work of Jesus Christ, remains 
fixed before it is experienced, and whether or not it is experienced ; 
that is, the writers do not pass from the subjective experience of sal- 
vation to the truth about Christ and his work, but pass from the reve- 
lation of God in Christ given objectively in the gospel to the 
experience of the same as the final support of faith and the highest 
norm of truth. 

Though the method of the author is historical, his interest is dog- 
matic, namely, the relation of objective truth to subjective experience. 
He has reached the result that the personal experience of the Christian 
is not the final canon of the truth as it is in Christ, that is, is not 
purely subjective, and this, not because of the personal equation, the 
differences of the ego, but because the standard lies outside of the 
writers, namely, “in the divine history and the divine word (2. ¢., the 
gospel message), the recognition of which is the foundation of the 
Christian status and the way to all experience and certainty of salva- 
tion” (p. 245). It did not lie within the aim of the book to raise 
the question whether the Christian religion is the only way to attain 
unto salvation and filial communion with God, or whether it is simply 
the best known way. The author deals solely with the experiences of 
some of the early Christians, and probably his results will be generally 
acquiesced in. The reader is struck by the controlling influence of Paul 
in the conclusions, and wonders how much the other writers have con- 
tributed. James is treated apart, then 1 and 2 Peter together,’ then the 
thirteen letters of Paul, Hebrews, and the three letters of John. It is 
noteworthy, again, how similar the experience of 1 Peter and Paul is, 
and one asks whether the result had not been more fruitful if other 
fragments, like James for instance, had been treated as a whole, yield- 
ing together large witness to a similar personal experience of salva- 
tion. Within the letters of Paul it is not always easy to discover just 
why certain sections are treated and others omitted. Would it not 
have been better to present the total experience of Paul as a unit, by 


tr Peter receiving next to Paul (pp. 46-214) the greatest attention (pp. 14-43), 
while 2 Peter has but two pages. 
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means of all the hints in the letters, rather than to aggregate selected 
fragmentary bits as specimens upon which to make observations ? The 
reader finds the book lacking in steadiness just because of the frag- 
mentary foundation. Text-criticism and detailed exegesis disturb the 
constructive movement, and should have been more largely relegated 
to footnotes. 

In the interesting discussion of the problem of suffering (Rom. 
8:18 ff.) the distinction between Hez/sbesitz and Heilsstand comes 
out clearly. The author would have avoided the awkward construc- 
tion in Rom. 8: 23, had he seen that the contrast in the section is not 
generally between present imperfection and future perfection, but 
specifically between incomplete and complete redemption. Once the 
gpa is redeemed by actual resurrection, there will be the glory of the 
perfect. Compare Gal. 5:5, where Paul is waiting for the hoped-for, 
that is, the complete, righteousness; also Phil. 3:10 ff., where Paul 
longs for the resurrection from the dead which shall complete his 
redemption (é£avdoracis), consciously aware that in the present exist- 
ence he cannot become perfect because of the c@ya. He waits for 
(3:20; Rom. 8:23; Gal. 5:5) the Lord Jesus Christ, whose function 
as Savior here is to transform the body of our humiliation that it may 
be conformed to the body of his glory. 

Readers will be indebted to Professor Bachmann for marshaling 


the old facts from a modern point of view, and, in addition to many 
fertile exegetical suggestions, for emphasizing the pertinent distinction 
between Heilsstand and Heilsbesitz. 


J. EVERETT FRAME. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York, N. Y. 


RICHARD ROTHE ALS PRAKTISCHER THEOLOGE. Denkschrift des 
praktisch-theologischen Seminars in Heidelberg zur hundert- 
jahrigen Wiederkehr von Rothes Geburtstag am 28. Januar 
1899, verfasst von Dr. HEINRICH BASSERMANN. Freiburg in 
B., Leipzig und Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. 
Pp. 102. M. 1.60. 


Tuis brochure, as the title-page informs us, is a contribution to the 
literature growing out of the celebration of the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Richard Rothe. Rothe has been known to the 
theological public chiefly as a speculative theologian. Those who 
have studied his Theologische Ethik and his Dogmatk will remember 
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how intensely scientific and speculative these works are, and how 
apparently remote from the practical tendency which we are accus- 
tomed to observe in English and American theological writings. 
Hence, to have put into one’s hand a work treating of Rothe as a prac- 
tical theologian excites at first something like a feeling of surprise. But 
one need not read very far into the pages of Dr. Bassermann’s 
pamphlet to be convinced that to regard Rothe merely as a specula- 
tive thinker, without practical adaptation and value, would imply a very 
one-sided conception of him. That speculative genius has, in fact, 
given birth to quite a number of most practical ideas which cannot but 
bear fruit in the actual life and work of the church. 

The author of the pamphlet before us has confined himself entirely 
to the work of setting forth the ideas and views of the man about whom 
he is writing. Heclaims no originality for himself, but in language 
clear and concise, and generally with a warmth of feeling that implies 
approbation, he presents those of his subject. He first reviews Rothe’s 
theory of the church, which, as is well known, makes not the church 
but the state to be the most adequate form of Christianity, and supposes 
the former to be destined to pass away in the advancing process of 
Christian development. This view, with its implications, we understand 
Dr. Bassermann to approve. Then in successive sections he presents 
Rothe’s doctrines of cultus and the liturgy, of the sermon or homi- 
letics, of the cure of souls and of missions, of church organization 
and administration, and of the education of ministers and the organi- 
zation and conduct of theological seminaries. The last subject will be 
particularly interesting to many American theologians at the present 
time. 

WILLIAM Rupp. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


THE CHRISTIAN ConguesT oF AsiA. Studies and Personal 
Observations of Oriental Religions. By JoHn HEnry 
Barrows, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 
Pp. xvii+258. $1.50. 


Tue eight chapters of this book are made up of the lectures 
delivered by Dr. Barrows, in New York, during the winter of 1898, on 
the Morse Foundation of the Union Theological Seminary, and are 
sent forth as a supplement to his previous publications pertaining to 
the subject of comparative religion. 
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He first draws attention to the fact that western Christendom is 
united by great truths drawn from Christianity, Graeco-Roman civiliza- 
tion, and modern science, while Asia is divided by the lines of diverse 
religions ; then, in successive lectures, he discusses “Israel and Chris- 
tianity,” “Mohammedanism,” “ Popular and Philosophic Hinduism,” 
“Difficulties in the Hindu Mind in Regard to Christianity,” “ Bud- 
dhism,” “Confucianism,” and “Success in Asiatic Missions.” 

All the lectures are characterized by a genuine catholic spirit. The 
blessings conferred by Israel on mankind are faithfully portrayed ; cor- 
dial testimony is borne to all that there is really good in Mohammedan- 
ism, while popular Hinduism is grossly corrupt, a conspicuous example 
of retrogression and degradation, and philosophic Hinduism is indefi- 
nite in thought and at bottom pantheistic; and while in its later and 
present philosophy there can be discovered little or nothing that is at 
all akin to any truths of the gospel, yet in its deliverances during its 
earlier or Vedic age are found the doctrines of incarnation and sacrifice, 
which furnish points of contact for Christianity. In the same liberal 
manner the author treats Buddhism and Confucianism. All in them 
that is praiseworthy, and the good that they have conferred on men, 
receive the fullest, frankest acknowledgment. 

Moreover, the personal element in these lectures makes them 
unusually interesting, and greatly adds to their worth. The author is 
not simply a historian giving us the results of his study of historical 
documents, but an eyewitness testifying to what he has recently seen 
in Asia. The picture that he draws of the corruptions of heathenism 
today is as dark and repulsive as that depicted by the pen of Paul in 
the first chapter of Romans; and his intense conviction that Asia needs 
above all else the gospel of Christ finds in these lectures abundant 
and emphatic expression. The following is one among many of the 
author’s utterances on the point in hand: “The notion that Asia does 
not need the gospel of Christ because there are fine and lofty senti- 
ments in the books of the East, or because oriental speakers, trained 
in Christian schools and shaped by Christian environments, are able to 
make an agreeable impression, expounding their faith on American 
platforms, is born of ignorance.” 

The oft-repeated declarations of superficial tourists that Asiatic 
missions are a failure have, according to our author, no foundation in 
fact. He shows from incontestible evidence that, in spite of such 
imperfections as usually inhere in all human activities, these missions 
are simply marvelous successes. 
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This book should be in all our church libraries, in the hand of 
every Christian pastor, and the information which it contains should 
be utilized by every mission circle throughout Christendom. Our 
only criticism is that the rhetoric of the book is at times too exuberant. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Reiicion. By Rev. W. C. E. Newsort, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s. London, New York, and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. Pp. 301. $1. 


WE have here the first volume of the proposed ‘Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology,” in which there will be offered to the devout 
layman sound and edifying teaching concerning the Christian faith 
and the Christian life. In the compass of three hundred pages 
Religion defines religion, orthodoxy, and morality, describes the “higher 
life,” points out the external and internal obstacles to religion, shows 
how the atonement and the church offer a divine help to the religious, 
and how religion finds expression in worship and “ goodness.” 

Here, to every religiously disposed person, is an attractive table of 
contents. But he will quickly discover that the book is not written for him 
unless he is a “churchman,” and a churchman who accepts, in its rigor, 
the sacramental system. For religion, as Canon Newbolt conceives of it, 
is bound up indissolubly with the church. The faith which is essential 
to salvation consists in the acceptance of the instruction offered by “a 
teaching and dogmatic church.”” Spiritual life, ‘“‘by the orderly com- 
munication of the covenanted indwelling of the Holy Spirit,” flows 
into the church, and through the church and its sacraments to the 
individual soul. 

But to the reader who can accept without dissent the high-church 
point of view the author has not alittle grave, wise, practical counsel to 
offer. Indeed, every thoughtful reader, whatever he may think of the 
church and its high claims, must be impressed by Canon Newbolt’s 
lofty and uncompromising moral appeal. He attaches very great 
importance to the forms of religion; but his religion nevertheless is 
not a form, but a life of sincere and reverent worship, and of the dili- 
gent, well-ordered doing of duty. 

Canon Newbolt is far from thinking that the religious life can 
dispense with the support of definite theological conceptions. No 
dogma, no religion. His theology is of the conservative type, accept- 
ing a personal Satan, defending the doctrine of the two natures in 
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the person of Christ, of a vicarious atonement, and of the absolute 
supremacy of Holy Scripture. 

The least satisfactory chapter in the book is that entitled “ Doubts.” 
After a pretty full account of religious doubt and the sources from 
which it springs, little or nothing is offered in remedy but “evidences” 
and “experience” and prayer — and these remedies are put in vague, 
indefinite language. It would have been briefer and more to the 
point to have appealed to authority. Listen to the teaching of the 
church, and find in it the final answer to every question concerning 
the faith which is salvation. 


A. K. PARKER. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


THE CuRIsTIAN MINISTER. His Aims and Methods. Lectures 
on Pastoral Theology at the four Scottish Universities, ses- 
sions 1897-98 and 1898-99. By James Rospertson, D.D. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 
1899. Pp. 184. 3s. 6d. 

THE main thing which distinguishes these lectures is that they con- 
tain the experiences and opinions of a country minister. In Scotland 
more perhaps than in any other Protestant land the country church 
contains not a little of the intellectual ability of the pulpit, and this 
because nowhere else are there such intelligent and interested congre- 
gations. It is well, therefore, that one of the ablest of the country 
pastors of Scotland should be invited to address the candidates for 
her ministry. The differences between the country ministers in one 
part of the world and those in another are not radical. From Hol- 
land, Germany, Sweden, and France we have had volumes dealing 
with the life of a pastor in a rural parish which are of service under 
similar circumstances in New Hampshire and Iowa. Dr. Robertson’s 
volume contains little that is new or striking, but it is almost always 
practical, and through it all runs a fine vein of common-sense which 
students in theological seminaries will do wisely to work with care. 
The style is Scottish, which is as much as to say that it is more remark- 
able for strength than for beauty, and we must be allowed to deprecate 
the author’s use of italics, and still more decidedly his omission of both 
index and table of contents. It is also a blemish in Dr. Robertson’s 
six lectures that they cover, or attempt to cover, too much ground. 
They hover where they should rather pitch. But for all that they may 
with advantage be added to the row of books dealing with practical 
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theology. Dr. Robertson has the true conception of what a preacher 
and pastor should be. He has a wholesome dread of multiplying 
machinery and failing to develop character. He is fully alive to the 
changes which are passing over the whole activities of the church. 
He notes the altered doctrinal emphasis in the sermon ; the new con- 
ception of what a preacher needs to say and to be. He is not afraid 
to warn his hearers that we are tempted at the present time to refrain 
from putting “such meaning as there ought to be put into what 
the Scripture calls the revelation of the ‘wrath of God,’ or ‘the wrath to 
come.’” Yet he is evidently well read in the theology of today, and 
he commands a wealth of anecdotes and illustrations which puts life 
and vigor into his pages, and all the more because he draws from 
his own resources, and chiefly from his own reading and observation, 
during many years of pastoral experience. 


T. Harwoop Pattison. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. (New York: E. R. Herrick & 
Co., 1899; pp. xxvii+ 337; $1.50.) Professor Sayce’s popular 
little books on ancient oriental history and archeology are being 
turned out at the rate of one or more a year with great regularity. 
Each succeeding one serves up the old material with a few new facts 
and hypotheses in so clever a way that we have to buy it and enjoy the 
reading thereof. The absence of references, the repetitiousness, and 
the want of an index are unscholarlike and evidence the haste and 
carelessness with which these books are prepared. It is unnecessary to 
call attention to the assertion of unfounded new theories and the tacit 
withdrawal of old ones which these successive volumes disclose. They 
are essentially ephemeral affairs.— Zhe Messages of the Later Prophets: 
arranged in the order of time, analyzed and freely rendered in para- 
phrase. By Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D., and Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899; pp. xx + 382; 
$1.25.) The success of this series has been assured by the popular 
favor shown to the former volume, Messages of the Earlier Prophets. 
And why should it not be successful, since its clearly written introduc- 
tions, admirable plan, careful analysis, and well-wrought paraphrase 
open up the secret of Old Testament prophetical literature in a 
thorough and satisfactory way ? Some may object to placing Joel and 
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Jonah among the “later prophets,” as is here done, and others may 
quarrel with other critical views of the authors. But the value of the 
book does not rest upon the critical positions taken by them, but upon 
the light which is thrown upon the writings themselves by the para- 
phrase and notes. The prophets thus handled here are Ezekiel, Isaiah, 
chaps. 40-66, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, besides 
some isolated passages in Jeremiah and Isaiah, chaps. 1-39.—G. S. 
GOODSPEED. 


Mélanges ad’ histoire et de littérature religieuse. Par Jacques Thomas. 
Recueillis et publiés par l'Institut Catholique de Toulouse. (Paris: 
Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1899; pp. xxxi-+ 349.) This is a col- 
lection of posthumous papers of the brilliant and saintly Jacques 
Thomas who occupied the chair of Holy Scriptures at the Catholic 
Institute of Toulouse from 1881-93. The introduction, prepared by 
Pierre Batiffol, rector of the institute, is a sketch of the life of M. 
Thomas. He pictures in glowing terms the zeal and earnestness of a 
man whose spiritual and intellectual life was an ornament and an 
inspiration to the church. The intensity of his efforts was heightened 
by the fact that he was running a hopeless race with a fatal disease. 
He made every stroke count, and did a truly heroic service for the 
cause of biblical learning among his own church-men. The papers 
that constitute this volume have all appeared in earlier years, in one or 
other of the French Catholic journals. The largest and most elabo- 
rate, showing at the same time the scholarly instincts and popular 
character of his work, is a treatise of almost 200 pages on “ The Church 
and the Jews in the Age of the Apostles.” His familiarity with the 
literature of the subject, his fairness of treatment, and his clear 
statement of results make it a permanent contribution to the subject. 
Of the remaining eight themes, the most notable are “An Introduction 
to the Study of Hebrew,” “A Plan of Study on the Prophets,” and 
“A Study of Isaiah.” It is apparent that, if M. Thomas had lived out 
his three-score and ten years, instead of laying down his work at 
thirty-nine, he would have done an inestimable service for his church 
in methods of Scripture study and investigation.—A Short History of 
the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament. By Thomas H. Weir, B.D., 
Assistant to Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Glas- 
gow. (London: Williams & Norgate, 1899; pp. xv-+149; 5s.) The 
Hebrew Bible of today presents many troublesome Massoretic points 
to the non-professional Hebraist. Mr. Weir’s little book aims to 
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brush away these difficulties and “to explain everything which meets 
the eye on the printed page.” Of the twelve chapters contained in the 
book the first four, on “ The Earliest Form of Writing in Israel,” “The 
Two Hebrew Scripts,” ‘“‘ The Change of Script,” and “ The Preservation 
of the Text,” are mainly hypothetical, and necessarily so, because of the 
meagerness of the data. The presentation of the numerous theories, 
without reaching satisfactory conclusions, will be enlightening, but not 
satisfying, to the initiate in Hebrew lore. The discussion of the rise 
and growth of the Massoretic system of vowel-points, and the origin 
and purpose of the various letters, divisions, and readings scattered 
through the text, is concise, clear, and helpful. The different sys- 
tems of punctuation, the significance of marginal readings, and the 
most important manuscripts receive due attention. The book is illus- 
trated by drawings of some ancient Phcenician inscriptions, and of 
reproductions of important Hebrew manuscripts.— Zhe Tabernacle and 
Its Priests and Services: described and considered in relation to Christ 
and the church. By William Brown. Sixth edition, revised and 
enlarged. (Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 
1899; pp- 315; 38. 6d.) This excessively elaborate discussion leaves 
the reader in no doubt as to the author’s conceptions of the ancient 
tabernacle. But the sober interpreter of Scripture must seriously 
question that method of procedure which extracts from all the various 
parts of the tabernacle foregleams of every New Testament gospel 
truth. We look in vain for any discussion of the tabernacle such as 
recent criticism would seem to require.—Ira M. PRICE. 


Markus-Studien. Von Dr. H. P. Chajes. (Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke 
& Sohn, 1899; pp. 78; M. 2.) The thesis of the author is that prior 
to the synoptic gospels there were Christian documents written in the 
Hebrew language, probably for use in the synagogue ; that portions of 
these documents were incorporated by the synoptists through translation 
(or mistranslation) into their writings. Thusin Mark 3: 5 they errone- 
ously rendered “with anger” for “with pity;” in 3:17, “sons of 
thunder” for “sons of trembling ;” in 10:21, “loved him” for 


“wished him well.”” Hence the hypothetical original Hebrew docu- 
ments become a means through manipulation of which the desired 
meaning of a difficult passage may be obtained, or the harmonization 
of variations effected. Not only do the particular results of the author 
appear doubtful, but the thesis itself seems far from being established. 
— Theories of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. By James Marchant. 
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(London: Williams & Norgate, 1899; pp. viii-+-122; 2s.) The 
author examines in succession three theories of the resurrection of 
Jesus: (1) the swoon theory —first advocated by Paulus, and still 
having English adherents; (2) the vision and apparition theories 
— advocated by Strauss and Dr. Martineau ; (3) the theory of con- 
spiracy— advocated by John Vickers in a book entitled Zhe Real Jesus: 
A Review of His Life, Character, and Death, from a Jewish Standpoint. 
In answer to these theories the author does not attempt to meet theory 
with philosophy, but instead urges the historic facts narrated in the 
gospels. Herein lies the value and strength of the book. It is, how- 
ever, also the place of its greatest weakness, for, though appealing to 
history, it does so uncritically, or rather ignoring criticism. All 
statements of the gospel writers are regarded as having equal historical 
value. Thus the usefulness of the book is limited to a great extent to 
the class of uncritical readers.— Wm. R. SCHOEMAKER. 


Christenverfolgungen. Geschichte ihrer Ursachen im Rémerreiche. 
Von J. E. Weis, Dr. phil. (= Veréffentlichungen aus dem kirchenhisto- 
rischen Seminar, Miinchen, No. 2.) (Miinchen: J.J. Lentner’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1899; pp. xii+179; M. 2.40.) The problems connected with 
the attitude of the Roman empire toward the Christians have been 
subjected during the past decade to a very careful reéxamination from 


many quarters. They have been attacked largely in detail, however, 
and therefore a summary of results, with the presentation of the sub- 
ject in its historical development, such as is given in this treatise, is 
most welcome. It is the outcome of work done in the church-history 
seminar at Munich. Weis has made a very thorough study of the 
sources and of recent literature. English works like those of Hardy 
and Ramsay receive careful consideration. The only omissions of 
importance in the references are the later articles of Mommsen, San- 
day, and Ramsay in the Zxfosttor of 1893-4. The conclusion of Weis 
on the contested problem of persecution “for the name”’ is that 
Christians were persecuted as such even under Nero. He holds that 
under Trajan the milder policy consisted in the endeavor to secure 
from the accused Christian a renunciation of his faith with the assurance 
that his past would not weigh againsthim. From that time on the policy 
of the administration was to induce apostasy in every way. This pur- 
pose of repression yielded to a policy of oppression under Decius. Weis 
emphasizes very strongly the view that the mere fact of being a Chris- 
tian was in practically every case the ground of imperial action. It is 
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very probable that he has failed to give credit to the evidence in favor 
of the accusation and punishment of Christians as guilty in some cases 
of actual crimes.—Ztude sur le cénobitisme pakhomien pendant le iv‘ 
siecle et la premitre moitié du v*. Dissertation présentée a la faculté 
de théologie de l’université de Louvain pour l’obtention du grade de 
docteur. Par Paulin Ladeuze. (Louvain: J. Van Linthout, 1898; pp. 
ix + 390.) The beginnings of Christian asceticism in its various forms 
of eremitism, cenobitism, and monasticism strictly so called are found 
in Egypt in the early Christian centuries. The study of them forms 
an obscure and difficult subject. The documents are in at least four 
languages, Latin, Greek, Coptic, and Arabic, and have been worked 
upon by few scholars. M. Amelineau in France and Herr Grutzmacher 
in Germany have in recent years made the most important contributions 
to the problems involved. This thesis is the most recent discussion, 
and is written with an admirable combination of clearness and scholarly 
scientific method. The original documents have been carefully studied, 
and independence of judgment is shown throughout. The author has 
specially in view the conclusions of M. Amelineau, which he vigorously 
combats on several vital points. He holds that the Greek life of 
Pachomius is the fundamental document rather than the Coptic or 
Arabic texts. A strong argument is made against the assertions of 
Amelineau concerning the moral corruption of the Egyptian monks. 


Certainly a charge of exaggeration in this particular is successfully 
maintained. The author is a Roman Catholic, and his inclination may 
bias his judgment, yet his evident desire to be fair and his command 
of the materials leave the impression that he has advanced our knowl- 
edge upon this important subject.— G. S. GOODSPEED. 


Das Recht des Bekenntnisses zur Auferstehung des Fleisches. Von 
Lic. theol. Karl Bornhauser, Divisionspfarrer in Rastatt. (— “ Beitrage 
zur Férderung christlicher Theologie,” herausgegeben von H. Schlatter 
und H. Cremer, Vol. III, Heft 24.) (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 
1899; pp. 63; M.1.) Our author believes in a “resurrection of the 
flesh,” and furthermore prefers its most unmitigated expression to the 
use either of an almost coéval credal variant, “ resurrection of the 
dead,” or a modification preferred by Luther, “resurrection of the 
body.” He finds, however, this Fleischesauferstehung rejected by 
liberal and almost surrendered by conservative theologians, while the 
common people so little understand it that they would without com- 
punction abridge the church year by observing Holy Thursday or Good 
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Friday with Easter. As a protest this monograph appears. Since the 
author’s opponents claim Paul as their protagonist, he devotes the 
principal part of his work to an investigation of those passages in 
which that apostle treats of resurrection. This section he introduces 
by an examination of the claim of the risen Christ to have “ flesh and 
bones,” occurring in Luke, “the Pauline gospel.” He follows it by a 
survey of the facts of the “forty days,” and concludes with a brief 
study of the letters of Clement and Ignatius, which, as emanating from 
churches deeply imbued with Paulinism, help in its interpretation. 
The tractate presents a strong argument in a small space.— ROBERT 
KERR ECCLEs. 


Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole, M.A. (= Heroes of the Nations Series, No. 24.) (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898; pp. xxiv-+ 416; $1.50.) That 
one may understand a great historical character of a different civiliza- 
tion, it is necessary that one see the character from the point of view 
of his own civilization. This is perhaps best accomplished when the 
biographer is of the same civilization as the reader, but at the same 
time thoroughly familiar with the civilization of the subject of his 
sketch. 

In this story of Saladin we have such a fortunate combination of 
circumstances. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, an Englishman, deeply read 
in Saracenic affairs, writes for English-speaking people a biography of 
Richard Coeur de Léon’s great adversary, who is so celebrated through 
the romance of Sir Walter Scott. 

The result is not only the first biography in English of this dis- 
tinguished personage, but one that is entirely reliable in outline and 
in details, since it is written from full knowledge of the contemporary 
sources. 

Mr. Lane-Poole’s sympathy with the sultan and the Saracens is so 
full and so warm that, to say the least, he does them no injustice when 
he compares them with their Christian adversaries. 

The book contains numerous maps and illustrations, which add 
very much to its value. — J. W. MOoNcRIEF. 


Caspar Borner in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Reformation und fir die 
Leipziger Universitat. Von Dr. Richard Kallmeier. (Leipzig: Emil 
Grafe, 1899; pp. 78; M.1.50.) The enterprise of housing the univer- 
sity of Leipzig in its magnificent new buildings has led the professors 
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and students to a warmer interest in its history. Its archives have 
been searched once more for any possible additional knowledge of the 
great men who have made it what it is. The search has resulted in 
giving Caspar Borner, the subject of this sketch, a higher place among 
them than that before assigned to him. It was under his guidance 
that the university was transferred from the control of the Roman 
Catholics to that of the Lutherans, and was placed on a firm financial 
basis. Dr. Kallmeier, the author of the pamphlet, casts a clear light, 
not only on the man, but also on the condition of education in Ger- 
many during the period of transition from the scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages to the humanism of the new era.— Michel Stiieler. Ein 
Lebens- und Sittenbild aus der Zeit des dreissigjahrigen Krieges. Von 
Professor Rudolf Knott. Sonderabdruck aus dem Jahresberichte des 
k. k. Staats-Real- und Obergymnasiums in Teplitz-Schénau. (Teplitz: 
Verlag von Adolf Becker, 1899; pp. 37; M.o.50.) This sketch is 
based chiefly on items recorded in the diary of a plain citizen of 
Graupen, a small town of Bohemia, during the Thirty-Years’ War. 
Michel Stiieler, who kept this record, was a versatile man, and hence 
was called on by his neighbors to do all sorts of things, so that he saw 
much of the limited world in which he lived. It was his custom to jot 
down the events of every day, with brief reflections, and his memoranda, 
made for his own use, and without a thought of the prying historian 
of the nineteenth century, possess a certain value and an even greater 
interest. One sees in them a picture of the common people of the 
time, their superstitions, their vices, their excellences, their manner of 
living, and their manner of dying. One learns the prices of various 
commodities, the character of the seasons, and the condition of the 
crops. One has brought before him the tragedies and the comedies 
enacted in the town during the entire generation. There was far more 
of tragedy than of comedy, for the Thirty-Years’ War swept over the 
place again and again, and the journal shows it to us as it was seen by 
its unresisting victims.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


The Apostles’ Creed. A Sketch of its History and an Examination of 
its Contents. By Theodor Zahn, Dr. and Professor of Theology at 
Erlangen, Hon. Litt.D., Cambridge. Translated by C. S. Burn and 
A. E. Burn, B.D. (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1899 ; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; pp. xi-+- 232; 5s.) This book represents a 
conservative view of the origin and growth of the Apostles’ Creed. 
It is a “historical truth that the first outline of the creed arose in the 
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time of the apostles, and therefore most certainly not without their 
aid. History, and not legend, gives us a right to the ennobling 
thought that in and with our creed one confers that which since the 
days of the apostles has been the faith of united Christendom ” 
(p. 222).—J. W. MoncrIEF. 


The Origin of Sin. By Rev. E. W. Cook, A.M. (New York and 
London: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1899; pp. 387; $1.50.) The author, 
not recognizing a continuous divine revelation shown in racial histori- 
cal religious development, but basing everything upon interpretation 
of biblical proof-texts, endeavors to show that sin, which is unmitigated 
evil necessitating endless punishment, is an individual origination due, 
through absolute freedom of will, to desire in conflict with law.—Zssaz 
philosophique sur l’efficacité de la priére. Par A. Philippot. (Paris: 
Librairie Fischbacher, 1899; pp. 100.) This is a carefully written, 
suggestive, and helpful essay. Efficacious prayer is defined as the 
cause, direct or indirect, of the event prayed for. Fervent prayer 
for spiritual well-being is always efficacious and is susceptible of con- 
tinuous indefinite progression ; for physical health it always cures or 
gives amelioration; but for an external event, if efficacious, it must be 
so indirectly. The immediate cause of external jphenomena is the 
totality of material, potential energies termed nature, to which God is 
transcendent and in which he is immanent, not by a supernatural order 
superimposed upon a natural, but in such manner as to produce a 
supernatural and natural aspect. As God is the supreme law of the 
universe and his activity the object of material experience, he cannot 
derange or violate natural laws by intervention. The miracle, then, 
is a natural fact due to extraordinary divine activity, which, being rare, 
attracts attention and through lack of knowledge is inexplicable. 
God’s operations yield a distinguishable enlargement and enrichment 
of psychical and physical development, limited, however, by the non- 
spirituality of matter, in overcoming which we, through the auto- 
suggestive influence of prayer, render possible the communication of 
divine life irrespective of erroneous intellectual theological notions.— 
JOHN STAFFORD. 


Das Wesen des evangelischen Glaubens. Von H.C. Tamm. (Ber- 
lin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 1899; pp. 195; M. 3.) The author 
of this book acknowledges that the subject of justifying faith has been 
exhaustively treated from almost every point of view by the very ablest 
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Protestant theologians since the Reformation ; but progressive evan- 
gelical theology, he thinks, makes a restatement of this very important 
article of Protestant faith desirable from time to time. In the book 
before us the author has given us a candid and lucid presentation of 
the nature of saving faith from the point of view of the more liberal 
German theology of today: justifying faith does not include a belief 
in an inerrant Scripture, nor, in fact, in any theological system; it is a 
faith in a personality, and this faith, in order to have any justifying 
character, must have become in the believer a strong conviction which 
impels him to right action. The author is no friend of dogmatic 
theology, for, while expressing his belief in the supreme necessity of 
faith in Christ, he holds that evangelical Christianity should be non- 
dogmatic. He is very severe in his arraignment of the theological 
dogmatism of Hengstenberg and his disciples of today, whose lament 
over the growing abandonment of faith on the part of many German 
Protestants, he holds, is not so much an honest expression for the 
loss of true faith as it is a desire again to foist upon evangelical 
Christianity a certain theological doctrine of justification. The book 
shows wide reading in German theology, is suggestive and, by reason 
of its style, not so wearisome to read as books on this subject usually 
are.—ALBERT J. RAMAKER. 


Ist eine religionslose Moral méglich? Eine Zeitfrage, untersucht von 
Karl Lihr, Pfarrer in Gotha. (Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 
1899; pp. 61; M.1.) Isa religionless morality possible? Yes, says 
the author, but it is of an inferior kind. Zither, it is still undeveloped, 
in the beginning of its becoming, when formations and feelings similar 
to morality take shape ; or, if, being fully developed, it again detaches 
itself from religion (whether turning aside from all influence of religion, 
or accepting the aid of religion only in the fudf/ment of its moral task, 
but knowing nothing of religious ideas in the grounding of the moral), 
it must decay in the end. Its principle, autonomy, would gradually 
sink back into a selfish arbitrariness, or into the heteronomy of a for- 
eign commandment, or into lower motives still. Its a#ms would flatten 
out (verflachen). Its value-judgments (Werturteile) would become pale 
and faded. ‘“‘ Religionless morality has no deep ground, no high aim, 
no infinite feeling of worth.” An entirely religionless morality veils, 
finally, the sources of supreme power for the actualization of the moral. 

Such is the condensed statement of an argument that is well sus- 
tained, and freshly put. He also traces the way in which such a 
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problem has come to be precipitated upon modern Christendom. 
The book is to be commended as a fair and helpful discussion of a 
most timely and difficult subject.— Grorce B. Foster. 


Uber die christliche Vollkhommenheit. Von Lic. theol. Ernst Cremer, 
Professor der Theologie in Marburg. (= “Beitrage zur Férderung 
christlicher Theologie,” herausgegeben von A. Schlatter und H. Cre- 
mer, II, 2a.) (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1899; pp. 41; M. 0.80.) 
This pamphlet proposes to give to the New Testament words “perfect” 
and “ perfection” a meaning which will satisfy contextual requirements, 
and yet not trench on certain related doctrines of the “‘reformatorische 
Lehre.” It is worthy of a Cremer. Its findings may be presented in 
a few extracts: “The consciousness of perfection presented in the New 
Testament is never that of ‘an active moral perfection,’ but that of one 
who enjoys the ‘gift’ received in Christ. It is, therefore, a con- 
sciousness which can be entertained without antagonizing the doctrine 
of persistent moral imperfection, can be professed without setting up 
the subject’s righteousness, and can be advocated without presenting 
an unattainable ideal. This perfection is not an outcome of so-called 
sanctification processes; nor is it itself a process, or even a goal. It 
is neither a ‘stand’ nor a ‘step,’ but a ‘possession.’ It comes 
through faith, because thereby the believer secures the perfect gift of 
God. It imports nothing of moral quality. But the faith, however, 
which conveys it is, as James has it, ultimately ‘by works made com- 
plete.’”— RoBERT KERR ECCLEs. 


University and Other Sermons, Historical and Biographical. By 
Henry Montagu Butler, D.D., Hon. LL.D., Glasgow; Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Hon. Canon of Ely; formerly Head Master 
of Harrow School. (Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes, 1899; pp. xi 
+ 351; 5s.) These twenty-seven sermons were all preached in 
England ; about half of them before the university of Cambridge ; the 
remainder in different places and on special occasions. More than 
half of them are historical and biographical. Many of these discourses 
were addressed to students, and were exceedingly appropriate to such 
auditors. They must have stimulated those that heard them to strive 
after the things that are noblest and best. The large and wise use of 
biography to illustrate and enforce great truths merits the warmest 
commendation. 

The style of these sermons is clear and simple. We did not find 
an obscure sentence in the entire volume; nor is there a single 
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paragraph given to philosophical discussion ; there are no technical 
theological terms, nor phrases, but everywhere pure, idiomatic English. 
There is not what would generally be called a great sermon in 
the whole book, and this, to any ordinarily appreciative reader, 
is a distinctive excellence. The day of ponderous theological preach- 
ing has gone. God grant that in all the coming cycles of time 
it may never return! But the everlasting verities of the gospel with 
which metaphysical theology has attempted to deal should find the 
largest place in all Christian sermons, but should be presented as great 
revealed facts and in the simple but eloquent language of the people. 
In that way the prince of preachers, Jesus Christ, proclaimed the truth. 
The servant, in this as in all other respects, should strive to be like 
his Master.—GaLUSHA ANDERSON. 


Between Caesar and Jesus. By Professor George D. Herron. (New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1899; pp. 278; $0.75.) We give credit to Pro- 
fessor Herron for sincerity, aptness, pungency, and moral earnestness. 
We object to calling this passionate, one-sided appeal to feeling scientific. 
The book has neither the spirit, nor the method, nor the information 
which should characterize a treatise on social themes. It is dogmatic 
in tone, it uses selected facts for rhetorical purpose, and it keeps out of 
sight immense ranges of material essential to an impartial view. It is 


simply an invective against Catholicism and a plea for socialism. The 
author does not claim to be scientific, but many of his admirers and 
enemies regard him as a sociologist. Hence sociologists are compelled 
to declare that he does not belong in their ranks. He may be doing 
a better work; he is not doing their work. New Testament students 
must say whether his interpretations of Jesus’ teaching are reliable.— 
C. R. HENDERSON. 





